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* Tbb  MxRCRAirr  ov  Yxiiice.}  The reftderwSl  find  a  dif- 
tiDCt  epitome  of  the  norels  from  which  the  story  of  this  play  m 
juppotd  to  be  taken,  in  the  new  edition  of  Shaopeare,  21  vok. 
^fo.  ISOd.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  mat  if  our  poet 
was  at  aU  indebted  to  the  Italian  novehsts,  it  must  have  been 
throngfa  the  medium  of  some  old  translation,  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  researches  of  his  most  industrious  editors. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Stephen  Gosson's  School  of  Jittie^ 
^c  \S79f  that  a  play,  comprehenoing  the  distinct  plots  of  Shak- 
speare's  Merchmnt  of  Venice,  had  been  exhibited  lonff  before  he 
c^oouneBced  a  writer,  viz.  **  The  Jew  shown  at  Uie  Bully  repre- 
senting the  greediness  of  worldly  choosers,  and  the' Moody  minds 
of  usurers.'*-—**  These  plays/'  says  Gosson,  (for  he  mentioaa 
others  with  it)  **  are  goode  and  sweete  plays,"  &a  It  is  there- 
fore  not  improbable  that  8hakspeare  new-wrote  his  piece,  on  the 
model  already  mentioned,  and  that  the  ekler  performancei  being 
inferior,  was  permitted  to  drop  silently  into  oblivion. 

This  play  of  Shakspeare  had  been  exhibited  before  ^he  year 
1598,  as  appears  from  Meres's  WiU  Treasury,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned with  eleven  more  of  our  author's  pieces.  It  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  July  23|  in  the  same 
year.  It  could  not  have  been  printea  earlier,  because  it  was  not 
yet  licensed.  The  old  song  of  Gtrmdui  the  Jew  of  Vemce,  is 
published  by  Dr.  Percy  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ReUques  of  ati' 
dent  English  Poetry  :  and  the  ballad  intituled.  The  murtherous 
L,yfe  ana  terrible  Aeath  of  the  rich  Jetve  of  Malta;  and  the  tra- 
gSaj  on  the  same  subject^  were  both  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books,  May,  1594*.     Steevens. 

The  story  was  taken  from  an  old  translation  of  The  Gesia  Ro- 
manorum,  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  book  was 
yery  popular,  and  Shakspeare  has  closely  copied  some  of  the  lan- 
guage: an  additional  argument,  if  we  wanted  it,  of  his  track  of 
reamng.  Three  vessels  are  exhibited  to  a  lady  for  her  choice — The 
first  was  made  of  pure  ^old,  well  beset  with  precious  atones  toith" 
out,  said  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones;  and  thereupon  was  en* 
graven  this  posie :  Whoso  chuseth  me,  shall ^nd  that  he  deterveth. 
The  second  vessel  was  made  of  fine  silver,  filled  witli  earth  and 
worms;  the  superscription  was  thus:  Whoso  chuseth  me,  shall Jind 
that  his  nature  desireth.  The  third  vessel  was  made  of  lead,  full 
within  of  precious  stones,  and  thereupon  was  insculpt  this  posie : 
Whoso  chuseth  me,  shall  Jind  that  God  hath  disposed  for  him^ — The 
lady,  after  a  comment  upon  each,  chuses  the  leaden  veueL 

in  a  MS.  of  Lidgate,  oelonging  to  my  very  learned  friend.  Dr. 
Askew,  I  find  a  Tale  of  Two  Merchants  of  JSgipt  and  of  BaUad 
ex  Gestis  Romanorum,  Leland,  therefore,  could  not  be  the. ori- 
ginal author,  as  Bishop  Tanner  suspected.  He  lived  a  century 
after  Lidgate.    Farmer. 
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The  two  principal  incidents  of  tliuf  play  are  to  be  found  sepa- 
rately in  a  collection  of  odd  stories,  wnicfa  were  very  popular,  sa 
least  five  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Getta  Homanomm. 
The  first,  Of  the  nondf  is  in  ch.  xlviii.  of  the  copy  which  I  chuse 
to  refer  to,  as  the  completest  of  any  which  I  have  yet  seen.  MS. 
HarL  n.  2270*  A  knight  there  borrows  money  of  a  merchant ; 
upon  condition  of  forfeiting  aUhitJlesh  for  non-payment.  When 
the  penalty  is  exacted  befcm  the  judge,  iht  knight's  mistress^  dis- 
guiifed,  in  forma  viri  4*  vestimentis  preiiosis  induta^  comes  into 
court,  and,  by  permission  of  the  judge,  endeavours  to  mollify  the 
merchant.  She  first  ofiers  him  his  money,  and  then  the  double* 
of  it,  &c.  to  all  which  his  answer  is*— ^*  Conventionem  meam  volo 
habere. — Puella,  cum  hoc  audisset,  ait  coram  omnibus,  Domine 
mi  judex,  da  rectum  judicium  super  his  quas  vobis  dixero. — Vos 
settis  quod  miles  nunquam  se  obiigabat  ad  aliud  per  literam  nisi 
quod  mercator  habeat  potestatem  cames  ab  ossibus  scindere,  sine 
sanguinis  efftuionej  de  quo  nihil  erat  prolocutum.  Statim  roittat 
manum  in  eum ;  si  vero  sanguinem  efiuderit.  Rex  contra  eum 
actionem  habet.  Mercator,  cum  hoc  audisset,  ait;  date  mihi  pe- 
cuniam  &  omnem  actionem  ei  remitto.  Ait  puella.  Amen  dico 
tibi,  nullum  denarium  habebis — ^pone  ergo  manum  in  eum,  ita  ut 
sanguinem  non  efiundas.  Mercator  vero  videns  se  confusum  ab- 
•cessit:  &  sic  vita  militis  salvata  est,  &  nullum  denarium  dedit'* 

Tho  other  incident,  t^the  caskets^  is  in  ch.  xcix.  of  the  same 
collection.  A  king  of  Apulia  sends  his  daughter  to  be  married  to 
the  son  of  an  emperor  of  Rome.  Afler  some  adventures,  T  which 
are  nothing  to  the  present  purpose, )  she  is  brought  before  tJie  em- 
peror, who  says  to  her,  **  Puella,  propter  amorem  filii  mcj  multa 
adversa  sustinuistL  Tamen  si  digna  fucris  ut  uxor  ejus  sis  cito 
probabo.  £t  fecit  fieri  tria  vasa.  Primum  fuit  de  auro  miris- 
timo  &  lapidibus  pretiosis  interius  ex  omni  parte,  &  plenum 
ossihus  mortuorum  :  &  exterius  erat  subscriptio ;  Qui  me  ekgerity 
in  me  inveniet  quod  meruit.  Secundum  vas  erat  de  ar* 
gento  puro  &  gemmis  pretiosis,  plenum  terra  ;  6:  exterius  erat 
subscnptio :  Qui  me  elegeritf  in  me  inveniet  quod  natura  appetit. 
Tbrtium  vas  de  plumoo  plenum  lapidibus  pretiosis  interius  Sf 
gemmis  nobilissimss ;  &  exterius  erat  subscriptio  talis:  Qui  me 
elegeritf  in  me  inveniet  quod  Deus  disposiut,  Ista  tria  ostendit 
pucll«,  &  dixit,  si  unum  ex  istis  elegeris,  in  quo  commodum  cV 
proficuum  est,  filium  meum  habebis.  Si  vero  elegeris  quod  nee 
tibi  nee  aliis  est  commodum,  ipsum  non  habebis.*'  The  young 
lady,  aiWr  mature  consideration  of  the  vessels  and  their  inscrip- 
tions, chuses  the  leaden^  which  being  opened,  and  found  to  be 
fViU  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  emperor  says :  '*  Bona 
puella,  bene  elegisti-^deo  filium  meum  habebis." 

From  this  abstract  of  these  two  stories,  I  think  it  appears  suffi- 
ciently plain  that  they  are  the  remote  originals  of  the  two  incident 


kdiitpliij.  lliai  e/*^  ^A^'^^  Sbakipeare  might  take fhmi  the 
Englith  Gresto  Ratnanorum,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  observed;  and  that 
^Ae  band  might  come  to  him  from  the  Ptcorone;  but  upon  the 
whole  I  am  raUier  inclined  to  suspect,  that  he  has  foUowedsomt 
Utherlo  unknown  novellist,  who  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
working  up  the  two  stories  into  one.    Ttrwhitt. 

This  oomedvy  I  believe,  was  written  in  the  b^inoing  of  the 
year  1598.  Meres's  i^k  was  not  published  till  Ue  end  of  thai 
Tear.    Maloue* 
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PERSONS  REPIiESENTEJO.' 


Duke  of  Venice, 

^^  &  }  «'?>:"'  ^'^ 

Antonio^  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

Bassanio,  his  Friend. 

Salanio,^    ^ 

Salarino,    >  Friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Gratianoy  J 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Shylock,  a  Jew : 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  Friend. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown^  Servant  to  Shylock^ 

Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot. 

Salerio,^  a  Messenger  from  Venice. 

Leonardo,  Servant  to  Bassanio. 

a     azar,   i    ^^^^^^^  ^^  Portia, 
otepnano,    ) 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  JVaiting-maid. 
Jessica,  Daughter  to  Shylock. 

Magnificoes  o/*  Venice,  Officers  of  the  Court  ofjm 
ticcy  Jailer  J  Servants  j  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmon 
the  Seat  of  Portia,  071  the  Continent. 

'  In  the  old  editions  in  quarto,  for  J.  Roberts,  1600,  and 
the  old  folio,  16*2^^  there  is  no  enumeration  of  the  persons, 
was  first  made  bj  Mr.  Rowe.    Johnson. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  orthography  of  this  nami 
the  old  editions  the  owner  of  it  is  called — SataniOf  Salino, 
JSolanio.     Steevens. 

^  This  character  I  have  restored  to  the  Persotue  Drat 
The  name  appears  in  the  first  folio :  the  description  is  taken 
the  quarto.    Steevens. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.    Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Salanio, 

ylnt.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me ;  you  sav,  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  round  it,  or  came  by  it, 
\Vliat  stuff  *tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  argosies^  with  portly  sail, — 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  or  the  flood. 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,— r 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traflSckers, 
Tliat  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings* 


*  —  argosies  — ]  A  name  given  m  our  author's  time  to  ships 
of  great  burtfien,  prohablj  galleons,  such  as  the  Spaniards  now 
u>e  in  their  West  India  trade.    Johnson. 

In  Ricaut's  Maxims  of  Turkish  Politic  ch.  xiv.  it  is  said 
'*  Those  vast  carracks  called  argosies^  which  are  so  much  lamed 
for  the  va^tness  o£  their  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corruptly  so  de- 
nominated from  RagosieSf*  i.  e.  sliips  of  Uagusa^  a  city  and  ter- 
ritory on  the  gulf  or  Venice,  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
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8  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Salan.  Believe  me^  sir^  had  I  such  venture  forth^ 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my-  hofi^  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  tne  grass/  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps^  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object,  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  tq  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew^  dock*d  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high-top^  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vesseFs  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream.; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?  Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But,  tell  not  me  ;  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Tnerefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

^  Pbichin^  the  frira$s^  &C.']  By  holding  up  the  grass,  or  an] 
H^  body  that  will  bend  by  a  gentle  blast,  me  direction  of  thi 
wind  18  found. 

^  —  Andrexv"^'}    The  name  of  the  ship. 

^  Yta^g  her  high  top — ]  i.e.  lowering. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  9 

Salan.  Why  then  you  ai^e  in  lo^fe. 

Ant.  Fye,  fye ! 

Salan.  Not  in  love  neither  ?  Then  let* s  say,  you 
are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry  :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you,  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,   by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper  : 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Salan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo :  Fare  you  well ; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 
Salar.  I  would  have  staid  till  I  had  made  you 
merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 
Salar.  Good-morrow,  my  good  lords. 
Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ? 
Say,  when  ? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange  :  Must  it  be  so  ? 
Salar.  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

{^Exeunt  Salarino  aiid  Salanio. 
Lor.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you :  but,  at  dinner  time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 
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Bass.  I  will  tiot  foil  you; 

^rd.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
Vbu  haVfe  tob  muth  respect  Updh  the  world : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  cAre, 
Believe  me,  you  Are  hiarvellously  changed* 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  fcis  the  world)  Oh 
Hand ; 
A  stage j  where  every  rtian  must  play  a  pArt^ 
And  mine  a  sad  one; 

Gra.  Let  ma  play  the  Fool : 

"XVitli  mirth  attd  laUghter  let  old  Wrinklea  come  J 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  n^ith  wiuej 
Than  my  heart  &jo\  with  mortifying  groans  i 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  bloda  is  \*rarm  within^ 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaur 

dice 
fiy  being  peevish )  I  tell  thee  what,  Atitonio>— 
1  love  thee,  ahd  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  j— 
There  are  a  sort  of  men^  whofee  visages 
l)o  cream  and  mantle^  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purposiS  tb  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  graVity>  pitofound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  /  am  Sir  Oracle , 
Andy  when  I  ope  fny  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  ! 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  at«  reputed  wise, 
^or  toying  nothing ;  who,  I  am  very  sure. 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ear 
^hich,   hearing  them,  would  call  their  bWther 

fools. 
1*11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fooFs  gudgeon,  this  opinion.— 
Come,  good  Lorenzo : — Fare  ye  well,  a  while ; 
I'll  ead  my  exhortation  after  dinnen 
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Lor.  WpU,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dimwr^ 
time ! 
I  must  b^  om  of  th^ae  sapie  4uiBb  wi^  meiii 
For  Gratiano  nev^r  lets  um  apeak, 

Gra,  Well,  k^ep  uie  compitny  but  two  yc^ars  mon^ 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thiiiis  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  J'U  grow  a  talker  for  thiji  gear, 

Gra.  Th^nkSjt  iTaith ;   for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable 
In  a  nei^t's  tongue  dried,  and  a  m^id  not  vendible. 

[Exeunt  Gratiano  and  I^qrenso. 

Ant.  Js  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  d^l  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasoiia  arp 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff; 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and,  when 
you  have  them,  they  arc  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  m^  now,  what  lady  is  this  saom 
To  whom  you  swor^  a  pecret  pilgrimage, 
ITiat  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  off? 

Bass.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  dis^hl^d  mine  estate. 
By  sometliing  shoeing  a  more  swelling  port* 
^I'han  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  r^te ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  frpm  the  grei^t  debts,  x 

Wherein  my  tin^e,  soqfiething  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  nie  g^ed :  To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  i^nd  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburtlicn  all  my  plots,  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  ^H  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  1  pray  yovi,  gpod  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 

^ a  more  stvcUing  porty  &c.]     Portp  in  the  present  in- 

^nca,  coippr«h^nd6  the  idea  of  expensive  equipage,  and  e^? 
tcrnal  pomp  of  app^^a^ce. . 
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And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 

Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 

Lie  all  unlock  a  to  your  occasions. 

.    Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 

shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  advent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both :  I  ui^e  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much  ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant*  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but 
time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question,  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it:^  therefore,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wond'rous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages  : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 

^  —  prest  unio  it  :2    Prest  may  not  here  signify  impressSif 
as  into  mditary  service,  but  readi^.    Pret,  Fu 
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For  the  four  winds  blow  in  fi^om  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont^  Colchos'  strand^ 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio^  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 
sea; 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ; 
That  shall  be  rack'd  even  to  the  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  mon^  is ;  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake,     [^Ej:eunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Belmont     A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a- 
weary  of  mis  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  mise- 
ries were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  for- 
tunes are :  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as 
sick,  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve 
with  nothing :  It  is  no  mean  happiness  therefore, 
to  be  seated  in  the  mean ;  superfluity  comes  sooner 
by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Por.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 
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Por.  If  to  do  wtens  as  easy  as  to  ktioiv  what  were 
good  to  do^  chapels  had  been  diurehes^  and  poor 
men's  cottages,  jmnoes"  palaces.  It  is  a  good  di* 
vine  diat  follows  his  own  instructions  :  I  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  io  be  done^  than  be 
one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  tcacliing. 
The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  tbe  bkx>d ;  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  over  a  cold  decree:  sudi  a  hare  is 
madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o^er  the  meshes  of  good 
counsel  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in 
the  fashion  to  choose  inc  a  husband  :-«-»0  me,  the 
word  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curbed  by  Uie  will  of  a  dead  father  :«-^Is  it 
not  hai*d,  Nenssa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
refuse  none  ? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous;  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspiraticHis ;  there* 
forci  the  lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who 
chooses  his  meaning,  choosps  you,)  will,  no  doubt, 
never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  you 
shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmdi  is  there  in  your 
aiiection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that 
are  already  come  ? 

Por.  I  pray  Ihee,  over-name  them ;  and  as  thou 
namest  them^  X  vnM  describe  them ;  and  according 
to  my  description,  level  ajt  .mry  affection. 

JVer.  First;,  there  ^is  ti>e  Neapolitan  princis. 

PiHT.  Ay,  that's  a  coH,  indeed,  fw  he  doth  no- 
thing but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great 
Mipropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  ca 
sQoe  him  himself :  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  hi 
/nother  played  false  with  a  smith, 

Ner.  Then,  is  there  the  county^  Palatine. 

'  —  is  there  the  county  Palatine^'}     County  and  count  in  r 
langiiaye  wes&  synonynioMff. 
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Par.  He  doth  notlung  but  frowa ;  ai  wiio  should 
My,  And  if  you  will  not  have  me^  chaoise ;  be  Imi^n 
merry  talcs,  an4  smiles  not  i  I  feso'f  he  will  prov^ 
the  weeing  philosoj^ier  when  he  grows  old^  hein; 
se  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  huf 
ratiier  be  marfi^d  io  a  death's  head  with  a  bon€^  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these,  God  di^nd 
me  fiom  these  two ! 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  loitl^  Monsieuir 
LeBon? 

For.  God  made  him,  and  therefoi*e  let  him  pas^ 
for^  man.  {n  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  i^c  a 
mock^* ;  But^  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  iivm 
the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning 
than  the  cou|it  Palatine :  he  is  fivery  inan  ii^  no  m^ : 
if  a  tlirostle  ting,  he  falls  straight  a  eapering ;  h# 
will  fence  with  his  own  shadow :  if  I  should  iliariy 
him,  I  should  marry  tw^raty  husbands  :  If  he  would 
demise  me,  I  would  fcn-giye  him ;  for  if  he  love  ma 
to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him* 

Ner.  What  s^  you  then  to  Faulconbi-idge^  the 
young  baron  of  England  i 

Par.  You  know^  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  fyjr  h^ 
widerstands  |iot  me,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither 
JLiatin,  French,  nor  Italian  ;  and  you  will  come  into 
the  court  and  swear,  that  I  haye  a  poor  pennyworth 
in  tlie  English*  He  is  a  proper  man's  pictwe  ;^ 
But,  alas !  who  ean  converse  with  a  dumb  sliow  ? 
How  oddly  hq  is  suited !  I  thinks  lie  boqglit  im 
double  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  boor 
net  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where-     , 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  hi# 
neighbour  ? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman^ 

a  ^aj^T  fnan^s  picture,'}  Proper  Is  handsome 
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and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again^  when  he  was 
able :  I  thinks  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety^^ 
and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German^  the  duke 
of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Par.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is 
sober ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is 
drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a 
man ;  and  when  he  is  woi-st,  he  is  little  better  than 
a  beast :  and  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I 
shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  should  reftise  to  perform  your 
father  s  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  aiccept  him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket :  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temp- 
tation without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will 
do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a 
spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords  ;  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  de- 
terminations :  which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  tlieir 
hpme,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ;  unless, 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your 
father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as 
chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner 
of  my  father's  will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers 
are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them 
but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God 
grant  them  a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father  s 

r 
• 

..  9  J  thinkf  the  Frenchman  became  his  suret^f"]  Alluding  to  the 
constant  assistance,  or  rather  constant  promises  of  assistance,  that 
the  French  gave  the  Scots  in  their  quarrels  with  the  English. 
The  alliaiice  is  here  hamorously  satirized.    Warbvrton. 
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time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  eome 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Por.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so 
was  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving 
a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  rem^nber  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise.— How  now !  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam^ 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner  come 
from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings 
word,  the  prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

Por.  It  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I 
should  be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  con- 
dition^ of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil, 
I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 
Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — ^Whiles  we 
shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer^  another  knocks  at 
the  door.  ^Eseunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Venice.     A  publick  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,— well. 
Bass.  KYj  sir,  for  three  months. 
Shy.  For  three  months, — well. 
Bass.  For  the  which^  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall 
be  bound. 

the  Gondition  «-]  L  e.  the  temper,  qualitiei. 
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Shy.  Antonio  phall  beeonie  boundi^^weHt 

Ba^Sf  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pl^s^ure  me^ 
Shall  I  kiiow  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  Ibree  iQonthsi 
Itnd  Antoqio  bounds 

BasSf  Your  answer  to  that, 

S/it/.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Hav^  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 
contraiy } 

Shy.  Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no  ;-^my  meaning,  in  say- 
ing he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  3rou  understand  me, 
that  he  is  sufficient:  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition : 
he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the 
Indies ;  I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he 

Jiath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England, !- 

fmd  other  ventures  he  hath,  squander d  abroad; 
3ut  ships  are  but  boards,  saUors  but  men  :  there  be 
land-rats,  and  water-rats,  water-thieves,  and  land- 
thieves  ;  I  mean,  pirates ;  and  then,  there  is  the 
peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks  i  The  man  is,  not- 
M'ithstanding?  sufficient ; — three  thousand  ducats  ;r-* 
X  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured,  I  may  ;  and,  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me :  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  ? 

BasSf  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habita- 
tion which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the 
devil  into  -.    I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  taP 
with  you,  w^lk  wiUi  y^u,  and  so  following ;  byt 
will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  v 

*         ■  the  habitation  which  your  prophet^  the  Nazarite^conj 
fhc  dfvil  into  ;]  Perhaps  thier^  19  no  character  ^hrougli  all  r 
roeare,  drawn  with  more  spirit,  and  just  discrimination 
Shylock's.     His  language,  allusions,  and  ideas,  are  ever] 
80  appropriate  to  a  Jew,  that  Shylock  might  be  exliibitec 
exemplar  of  that  peculiar  people.    Henley. 
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ou.    Whi^t  news  cm  the  Rialto  ?■— Who  is  he  ^omes 
ere? 

tlnter  AntOWIO. 

Bags.  This  is  siffnior  Antonio. 

Shj/.   \_Asid€.'\  How  Uke  a  fawning  puhlican  h^ 
looks  f 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  t 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice* 
if  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
de  hates  6ur  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  wherc  merchants  most  do  congregate^ 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  mterest :  Cursed  bo  my  tribe, 
if  I  forgive  him ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store : 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me :  But  soft ;  How  many  montlis 
Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior : 

[To  Antonio. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  fi*iend,' 
rU  break  a  custom: — Is  he  yet  possessed,* 
How  much  you  would  ? 

*     ■     the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend^    Ripe  xvants  ai*e  wants 
come  to  the  height^  wanU  thai  can  have  no  longer  delay. 
posseas^d^l  L  e.  acquainted,  informed 

10 
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Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot, — three  months,  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me   see.         But 

hear  you ; 
Methought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend,  nor  borrow, 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban*s  sheep. 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy.  No,   not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would 
say. 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd. 
That  all  the  eanlings*  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  rank. 
In  the  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind,^ 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour  d  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd 
for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd,  and  fashion  d,  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams  ? 

'  — — o  fhe  eanlings — ]  Lambs  just  dropt :  from  ean^  eniti. 
«  — —  o/kind,]  i.  e.  of  nature. 
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Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast :— - 
But  note  me^  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this^  Bassanio^ 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness^ 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
0,  what  a  goodly  outside  ialshood  hath  t 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — ^'tis  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  fix)m  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you  ? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  ofl^ 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances :  ^ 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug  ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe : 
You  call  me — misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help 
Go  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say. 
Sky  lock  j^  we  would  have  monies;  You  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  ;  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  say. 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible^ 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  or 

'  — '  my  usances :]  Use  and  usance  are  both  words  anciently 
employed  for  usury,  both  in  its  favourable  and  unfavourable  sense. 
Bat  Mr.  Ritson  says,  that  Use  and  usance^  mean  nothing  more 
than  interest  ;  and  the  former  word  is  still  used  by  country  peo* 
pk  in  the  same  sense. 

*  Skylocky']  Our  author,  as  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,  took  the 
name  of  his  Jew  from  an  old  pamphlet  entitled :  Caleb  Shillocke, 
his  Prophesie  :  or  the  Jewes  Prediction.  London,  printed  for 
T.  P.  (Thomas  Pavyer.)    No  date.    Stb£V£ns. 
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Shd!  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman*s  key, 
Witli  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humblencsit^ 
Sav  thisr 


*ii  ii 


Fair  siry  you  spit  onfne  on  fVednesdaif  last : 
you  spurn  d  me  suck  a  day;  atwther  time 
You  calCd  me-^-^og  /  and  for  these  courtesies 
lUl  lend  you  thus  fhuch  monies. 

Ant.  I  am  as  lik^  to  call  thee  so  agttin. 
To  spit  on  thee  agahi,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  monev,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  r)^ 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemv  ; 
AMio  if  he  break,  thou  mav'st  witli  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  ^Tiy,  look  you,  how  you  storm 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Fors^et  tlie  shames  that  tou  have  stain'd  me  with. 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you  II  not  hear  me : 
ITiis  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  Tliis  kindness  will  I  show  :— 

Go  with  me  to  a  notar\\  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  rej>ay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  sucli  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 
Exprc^^'d  HI  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
lie  uominati'd  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  oft' and  taken 
In  wliat  part  cjf  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

'>  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  hh friend?^  A  hretd^  that  is  in- 
\mt%K  iiiotiey  bred  from  the  principal.  By  the  epithet  barren^ 
i\w  authi»r  would  inhtruct  uk  in  the  argument  on  wnich  tlie  advo* 
^tii!(/ti%  Mguinfit  UHury  went,  which  is  this ;  that  money  is  a  barren 
iiiitiK,  und  cannot,  like  corn  and  cattle,  multiply  itself.  And  to 
net  oft  the  absurdity  of  this  kind  of  usur}%  he  put  breed  and  bar-^ 
ten  in  oppoHitioii.    Wakbuhtok. 
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Ant.  Content,  in  fitith ;  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond^ 
And  say,  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me^ 
ril  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians 
are; 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  <rf  others !  Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  tliis  friendship ; 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 
Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 
Shy.^  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard  ^ 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 
Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 
Ant.  Come  on  ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 

»  — p-^  left  in  the  fearful  guard,  &c.]  Fearful  guards  is  a  guard 
.thai  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but  gives  cause  of  fear.  Tofiar  was 
anciently  to  give  as  well  wfod  terrours.    Johnson. 

vou  III.  £ 
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ACT.  II. 
SCENE  L  Belmont.   A  Room  in  PortW s  Hou 


.  «•• 


Flourish  ofCoi^nets.  Enter  the  Prince  o/'Moro«i^- 
and  his  Tram  ;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and  other -^ 
her  Attendants.  'v't:^ 

Mor.  Mislike  mc  not  for  my  complexion,  -  s' 
The  shadow'd  liveiy  of  the  burnish'd  sun,  i?./ 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred.         •  '  . 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom. 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love,  ;     , 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine,*    c^vf. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine  ^  i 

Hath  feard  the  valiant ;'  by  my  love,  I  swear,       V 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime  | 

Have  lov'd  it  too  :  I  would  not  change  this  hue,     ■ 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing :  i 

But,  if  my  father  Had  not  scanted  me,  *; 

And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself  I 

His  wife,  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you,  | 

*  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest f  hiSf  or  mine,']  To  understap^ 
how  the  tawny  prince,  whose  savage  dignity  is  very  well  supported, 
means  to  recommend  himself  by  this  challenge,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of  courage  :  Thus 
Macbeth  calls  one  of  his  frighted  soldiers,  a  lily4i\ir*d  boy ; 
again,  in  this  play,  cowards  are  said  to  have  livers  as  white  at 
milk  ;  and  an  effeminate  and  timorous  man  is  termed  a  milksop, 

Johnson. 

*  Hath  fcar'd  the  valiant^']  i.  e.  terrififd.  To  fear  is  often 
used  by  our  old  writers,  in  thiu  sense. 
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Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair. 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'ji  on  yet. 
For  my  afiection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince, 
Hiat  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,— • 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  eartli. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady  :  But,  alas  the  while  \ 
If  Hercules,  and  Lichas,  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  IS  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  n;iust  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  >wrongi 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  ;  therefore  be  advis*d.^ 

Mor.  Nor  will  not ;  come,  bring  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Pw.  First,  forward  to  the  temple  ;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then  I  \ComtUi 

To  make  me  bless^t,  or  cursed*st  among  men. 

\Exeunt. 

4 .^^.^ therefore  he  advis'd.]  Therefore  be  not  precipitant; 
conmder  well  what  you  are  to  do.  Advised  k  the  word  opposka 
to  rash. 
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SCENE  11. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Laun.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to 
i:un  from  this  Jew,  my  master :  The  fiend  is  at 
mine  elbow ;  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  GobbOj 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo, 
or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo^  use  your  legs,  take  the 
start,  run  away  :  My  conscience  says, — no  ;  take 
heed  J  honest  Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest  Gob  bo;  or 
as  aforesaid,  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  do  not  run  ; 
scorn  running  with  thy  heels :  Well,  the  most  cou- 
rageous fiend  bids  me  pack ;  via  !  says  the  fiend ; 
away  !  says  the  fiend,ybr  the  heavens  ;  rouse  up  a 
brave  mindj  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my 
conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart, 
says  very  wisely  to  me, — my  honest  friend  Launce- 
lot  J  being  an  honest  nmns  son,  or  rather  an  honest 
woman*s  son; — ^for,  indeed,  my  father  did  some- 
thing smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of 
taste ; — well,  my  conscience  says,  Launcelot,  budge 
not ;  budge,  says  the  fiend ;  budge  not,  says  my  con- 
science :  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend, 
say  I,  you  counsel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my  con- 
science, I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who, 
(God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to 
mn  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the 
fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  him- 
self :  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarna- 
tion ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but 
a  kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to 
stay  with  the  Jew:  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your 
commandment,  I  will  run. 
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Enter  old  Gpbbq,  mth  a  Basket. 

Gob.  Master^  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you;  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  [Aside.'l  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true  be- 
gotten father!  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind^ 
high-gravel  Mind,  knows  me  not :— I  will  try  eon*- 
elusions  ^  with  him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  3^u,  wluch 
b  the  vny  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand,  at  the  next 
taming,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your 
left ;  marry,  at  -  the  very  next  turning,  tarn  of  no 
hand,  but  tarn  down  mdirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells 
with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ?— 
Mark  me  now ;  [aside.']  how  will  I  raise  the  wa- 
ters :— Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  hift 
father,  thoi^h  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  he  will,  we 
talk  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergOy  old  man,  ergo^  I  be- 
seech you ;  TjiIk  you  of  young  master  Launcdot  ? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot ;  talk  not  of  mtah 
ter  Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  young  gentleman  (ac- 
cording to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings^ 
the  sisters  three,  a,nd  such  branches  of  learning,)  yb, 
mdeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say,  in  plain 
terms^  gone  to  heaven. 

'tryconclu8ioii8«-3  To(fycQiicAMioii#istMiy<snperiBilBli. 
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Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid!  the  boy  was  the  very 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  Hke  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post 
a  staff,  or  a  prop  ? — Do  you  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gen- 
tleman :  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God 
rest  his  soul !)  alive,  or  dead  ? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  lam  sand-blind,  I  know  you  not 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me  :  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
teH  you  news  of  your  son  :  Give  me  your  blessing : 
truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long^ 
a  man's  son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up ;  I  am  sure,  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about 
it,  but  give  me  your  blessing ;  I  am  Launcelot,  your 
boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that 
shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think,  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that :  but 
I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  nay  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I'll  be  sworn, 
if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord  worshipp'd  might  he  be !  what  a  beard 
hast  thou  got!  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin, 
than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse®  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
^ows  backward ;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  on 
his  tail,  than  I  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob^  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed!  How  dost 

* my  thill-horse—]  ThUl  or  JiU^  means  the  shafts  of  a 

cart  or  waggoiw 
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ihofa  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him  a 
present ;  How  *gree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  V/eWj  well ;  but^  for  mine  own  part^  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away^  so  I  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  run  some  ground :  my  master's  a  very 
Jew ;  Give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter :  I  am 
&mish*d  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I 
have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  ; 
give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who, 
mdeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries ;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I 
will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground  .-^O  rare  for- 
tune !  here  comes  the  man  ; — ^to  him,  father  ;  f<M:  I 
am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo,  and  other 

Followers. 

Bass.  You  may  do  so : — but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the 
clock :  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to 
making  ;  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my 
lodging.  [^Ej^it  a  Servant, 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  Grod  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy ;  Would'st  thou  aught  with  me  ? 
*        Gob.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  bat  the  rich  Jew's 
man  ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify, 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  servo 
I        Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  as  my  father  shall  spe- 
cify,  

Gob.  His  master  and  he,  (saving  your  worship's 
leverence,)  are  scarce  cater-cousins : 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as  my 
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father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto 
you, 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is, 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  roan, 
yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both ; — ^What  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee,  if  it  be  preferment. 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  ^rhe  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  malster  Shylock  and  you,  sir ;  you  have  the  grace 
of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well ;  Go,  father  with  th) 
son: — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  enquire 
My  lodging  out : — give  him  a  liveiy 

[To  his  Followers 
More  guarded''  than  his  fellows':  See  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in : — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no 
-^I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — ^Well ;  \Looh 
ing  on  his  palm.^  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fiiirei 
table,®  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book. — ] 
shall  have  good  fortune ;  Go  to,  here's  a  simple  lin< 
of  life !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives  :  Alas,  fiileei 


^  —  more  guarded  — ]  i.  e.  more  ornamented. 

8  Well ;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table^"]  TaUe  is  thi 
palm  of  the  hand  extended.  Launcelot  congratulates  himsel 
upon  his  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  and  in  the  height  of  hi 
rapture  inspects  his  hand,  and  congratulates  himself  upon  thi 
feUcities  in  his  table* 
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Wives  is  nothinjs  » -eleven  Widows^  and  nine  matds^  it 
a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man:  and  tben,  tk 
*8cape  drowning  thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  nay  life 
with  the  edge  of  a  ftathei^bed  ;^-^here  Up  aimplA 
'scapes !  Well^  if  fortune  be  ^  woman,  lAie's  a  gited 
wencfa  for  this  gear.«^Father,  come }  FU  ud^e  my 
leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye« 

[^Exeunt  Launcblot  and  old  GobbOw 

Bass.  I  pray  thee^  good  Leonardo,  think  on  thil} 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow*d» 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-naigfat 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leen.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein* 

Enter  Grahano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

lEsit  IiEOKARnOi 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio, 

Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtained  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me  ;    I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,   then  you  must ; — But   hear  thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ;— 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  raults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal : ' — pray  thee  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  told  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 

<■     ■■  inperU  tf  my  lift  with  the  edge  of  a  Jeather^bed  ;1  A 
cant  phrase  to  signify  uie  danger  of  manying, 
'  SomeiMt^Ufoliicruhl  i.e«  grosii  oosne,  Hoeutiaa. 
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I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say,  amen  ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent^  - 

To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing.^ 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage 
me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass,  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment :  But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  in. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness  : 
But  fare  thee  well :  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 


sad  ostent  — ]  Osient  is  a  word  very  commonly  used 
for  show  among  the  old  dramatick  writers. 
3  ^..^^^^^Qur  bearing.]  Bearing  iscarriagei  deportment. 
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And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo^  who  is  thy  new  master  s  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter  ;  do  it  secretly^ 
And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

LaunS  Adieu  I — ^tears  exhibit  thy  tongues- 
Most  beautiful  pagan^-— most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christ- 
ian do  not  play  the  knave^  ajid  get  thee^  I  am  much 
deceived :  But^  adieu !  these  fooUsh  drops  do  some- 
what  drown  my  manly  spirit ;  adieu !  \Emt. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  bloody 
I  am  not  to  his  manners :  O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  {promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife  ; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.       [Ejcit. 


SCENE  IV. 

I 

The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and 

Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time ; 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  m  an  hour. 
Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
^      Salar.  We  have   not  spoke   us  yet   of  torch- 
bearers. 
Salan.  Tis  vile,  imless  it  may  be  quaintly  order*d; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 
Lor.  Tis   now  but  four  a-clock;   we  have  two 
hours 
Tofiimish  usi;*— 
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Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  Utter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this^  it 
shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faiths  *tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ* 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this :— tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her ;— speak  it  privately  ;  go.— 
Gentlemen,  [^Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  toach-bearer. 

Salar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight;^ 

Satan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodgings  some  hour  hence. 

Salar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[^Exeunt  Salar.  and  Salan. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed, 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father  s  house ; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  furnish*d  with ; 
What  ps^e's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter  s  sake : 
And  never  dare  misfiwlune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.        [E^peuhi* 
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SCENE  V. 
The  same.    Before  Shylock*8  House. 

Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well^  thou  shall  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
judge. 
The  difiference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio  : — 
Whaty  Jessica  !--*thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — What,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out  ;-^ 
Whvj  Jessica^  i  say ! 

Laum.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  ifvorshtp  was  wont  to  tell  me,  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?  What  is  your  will  ? 

5^^.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 
There  are  my  keys  :— But  wnerefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bia  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  1*11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
Die  prodigal  Christian.^— -Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house  : — ^I  am  right  loath  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
for  i  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-nignt. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go ;  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

The  fr^iiggl  Chrkiian.l  Shylock  forgets  hii  resolutioa.  In 
ifenner  scene  he  declares  he  will  neither  eat,  drimk^  nor  fra^ 
vith  ChriadaBS.  Of  this  circttB»tance  the  poet  was  aware,  and 
wmaHwAj  to  heighten  the  maltmity  off  the  cmaraoter,  by  maicinf 
kini  depart  from  his  most  settled  rcaiolTe,  for  the  proaeoution  i 
im  levenge.    Snivavs. 

9 
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Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Latin.  And  they  have  conspired  together, — I  will 
not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  yoii  do, 
then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a 
bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,^  at  six  o'clock  i'the 
morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash-Wednesday 
was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What ;  are  there  masques  ?  Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock   up   my   doors ;     and   when   you    hear    the 

drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements ; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  stafl^  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me^  sirrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.         \^Exit  Lauk. 
Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring, 

ha? 
Jes.  His  words  were.  Farewell,   mistress  x   no- 
thing else. 

5 then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  Jell  a  bleeding  an 

Plack-Monday  lasty"]  **  Black 'Monday  is  Easter-Monday^  and 
wa«  so  called  on  this  occasion :  in  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  (1860) 
the  14th  of  April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter-day*  King  EcU 
ward,  with  his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris :  which  day  mm 
full  of  dark  mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died 
on  their  horses'  backs  with  the  cold.  Wherefore,  unto  this  day 
it  hath  been  called  the  Blacke-Monday.**    Siovr^  p.  264—6. 
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Shy.  The  patch^  is  kind  enough;    but  a  huge 
feeder^ 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat ;  drones  hive  not  with  me; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in; 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately ; 
Do,  as  I  bid  you. 

Shut  doors  after  you :  Fast  bind,  fast  find ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [^Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  \Exit. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masqued. 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lo- 
renzo 
Desir  d  us  to  make  stand. 

Salar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus*  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  lovers  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont;^ 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  fix)m  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  ajqpetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?  All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed, 

*  The  patch  — ]  A  tenn  for  a  fool. 
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How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal^ 
TTie  scarfed  bark'  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
HuggM  and  embraced  by  the  strampet  wind ! 
How  like  the  prodicai  doth  she  return ; 
With  oyer-weathejr*d  ribi,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ^ 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo  ; — more  of  this  here- 
after. 

Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 

*  abode ; 

Not  I,  but  myaBairs,  have  made  you  wait ; 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
ni  watch  as  long  for  you  then.— Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew  : — Ho !  who's  within. 

Enter  Jessica  above,  in  boy's  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  rU  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love,  indeed ; 
For  who  love  I  so  much  ?  and  now  who  knows. 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

Jes.  Here,  <^tcb  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
1  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  asfaam'd,  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretiy  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cujpid  himself  would  blush      ^ 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy« 

Lor.  Descend,  £br  you  must  be  my  torch-beaiw. 

scarfed  bark  — ^  i«  e.  the  Teasel  decoi^ted  with  flags. 
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Jes.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd^ 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

For  the  close  nieht  doth  play  the  run-away. 
And  we  are  staid  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exit i  from  aboge. 
Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 
Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  below. 

What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away ; 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salariko. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Pyc,  fye,  Gratiano  1  where  are  all  the  rest  ? 
Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you  :— 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about^ 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
1  nave  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

VOL.  ni.  F 
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SCENE  VII. 

Belmont.    A  Room  in  Poi*tia*s  House. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.  Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince 
of  Morocco,  and  both  their  Trains. 

Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince  : — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

^or.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription 
bears ; — 
IVho  chooseth  we,  shall  ^ain  wliat  many  men  desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries ; — 
fVho  chooseth  wie,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  wim  warning  all  as  blunt ; — 
IVho  chooseth  me^must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por.  The    one  of  them  contains   my  picture, 
prince ; 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment'  Letmesee^. 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
fVho  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  alike  hath. 
Must  give — For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
1*11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
fFho  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves^ 
As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Pause  there,  Morocco,^ 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be*st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Tbou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
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May  not  extend  so  ikr  as  to  the  Ijidy ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving. 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve ! — ^Why,  that's  the  lady  : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here  ? — 

Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 

JVho  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 

Why,  that's  the  lady  :  all  the  world  desires  her : 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come,      * 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 

TTie  watry  J^ingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come. 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her  ?  'Twere  damnation. 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib*  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think,  in  silver  she's  immur'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  try'd  gold  ? 

0  sinful  thought !  Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that's  insculp'd^  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.— Deliver  me  the  key  ; 

%re  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

*  To  rib—]  L  e.  inclotey  as  the  ribs  inclose  the  nscera. 

♦  — —  insculp'd  upon  ;]  To  insculp  is  to  engrave.  The  mean- 
ing isy  that  the  figure  of  the  angel  is  raised  or  embossed  on  the 
com, uaieogrmftAon  it. 

F2 
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Pot.  There,  ;take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie 
•   th^pe. 
Then  I  am  yoim.      [He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mqv.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  ?  I'll  reacf  the  writing. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  goldj 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  luith  sold^ 
But  my  outside  to  behold  : 
•       Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  boldj 
Young  in  limbs ^  in  judgment  old^ 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroFd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost : 

Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and,  welcome,  frost.— 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  mus  losers  pait.        [£.nY. 
Por.  A  gentle  riddance :         Draw  the  curtains. 


So; 
lis 


Let  all  of  j^is  complexion  choose  me  so.     [E.reunt.- 

SCENE  VIII. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salarino  and  Salakio. 

Salar.  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ;  ^ 

And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Salan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the 
duke ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio^s  ship. 
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Salar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand. 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica : 
Besides,  Antonio  certify'd  the  duke. 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Salan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
My  daughter  ! — O  my  ducats ! — O  my  daughter  ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ? — O  my  christian  ducats  /— 
Justice!  the  law  !  my  ducatSy  and  my  daughter  ! 
A  sealed  bagj  two  sealed  bags  of  ducatSy 
Of  double  ducat Sy  stoVnfrom  me  by  my  daughter! 
And  jewels;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones^ 
Stolen  by  my  daughter ! — Justice !  Jind  the  girl! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  ! 

Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him. 
Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Salan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember  d : 

I  reason  d  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday ; ' 
Who  told  me, — in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio,  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence,  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
J  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  spee4 
Of  his  return ;  he  answer  d — Do  not  so, 

'  /  reasoned  ti;t^A  a  Frenchman  yeiUrday  |]  i.  ^  I  pon^eiyecU 
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Slubber  not^  business  Jor  my  sake^  BassaniQ, 

But  st0y  the  very  riping  of  the  time  ; 

And  for  the  Jexv's  bondj  wnich  he  hath  of  me. 

Let  It  not  enter  ifi  your  mind  of  love  : 

Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  cniefest  thoughts 

To  courtships  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there : 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 

Turning  his  jace,  he  put  his  hana  behind  him,' 

And  with  aflfection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Salan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness^ 
With  some  deUght  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. 

Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  zvith  a  Servant. 

Neri>  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain 
straight ; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta*en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

*  Slubber  not  — ]  To' slubber  is  to  do  any  thing  carelessly,  im- 
perfectly. 

3  And  esoen  there^  his  eye  being  bis  foith  tears^ 
Turning  hisjace^  he  put  his  hand  behind  him,  &c.]  So  curious 
an  observer  of  nature  was  our  author,  and  so  minutely  had  he 
traced  the  operation  of  the  passions,  that  many  passages  of  his 
works  might  furnish  hints  to  painters.  It  is  inaeed  surprizing 
that  they  do  not  study  his  plays  with  this  view.  In  the  passage 
before  us,  we  have  the  outline  of  a  beautiful  picture.    Ma  lone. 

^ embraced  heaviness'>^']    The  heavmess  which  he  in- 
dulges, and  is  fond  of. 
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Floiirish  of  Cornets.  Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon^ 

Portia,  and  their  Trains. 

Por.   Behold,    there   stand   the   caskets,   noble 
prince: 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoinM  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  *twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Inunediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me  :*  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
fVho  chooseth  me^  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath : 
You  shall  look  fiiirer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see : — 
Who  chooseth  wie,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire. — ^That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  mart- 
let. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force^  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump^  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

'  And  so  have  I  addressM  me  :]  To  address  is  to  prepare. 

• in  the  force — ]  i.  e.  the  power. 

jump— 3  L  e.  agree  with. 
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Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 

Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves  ^ 

And  well  said  too ;  For  who  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit !  Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ? 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour?®  and  how  much 

honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnish'd  ?  Well,  but  to  my  choice  : 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves , 
I  will  assume  desert ; — Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find 

there. 
Ar.  What's    here?    the  portrait    of  a  blinking 

idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?  I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  ? 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings  ? 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  have  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices^ 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

'  Hmc  much  low  peasantry  tvoiddthen  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  f]  The  meaning  is,  Hotv  much 
meanness  would  bejbuna  among  the  greats  and  how  much  greatness 
among  the  mean. 
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Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is. 
That  did  never  choose  amiss  : 
Some  there  be^  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shad&w^s  bliss : 
There  befools  alive^  I  wis^ 
Silver  d  der  ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head  : 
So  begone^  sir^  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
'  With  one  fooFs  head  I  came  to  woo^ 
But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu !  TU  keep  my  oath^ 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exeunt  Arragon,  and  Train. 
For.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose^  - 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy ; — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
Por.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 
Por.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord  \ 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord : 
From  whom  he  oringeth  sensible  regreets  ;^ 

'  —  /  wiB,3  I  know.     WUsefif  German. 
* regreets ;]  i.  e.  salutations* 
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To  vntf  besides  commends^  and  courteous  foreatb^ 

Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 

So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 

As  tliis  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

For*  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  say  anon,  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be ! 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Salakio  and  Salarino. 

Salan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar*  Why,  yet  it  lives  tiiere  uncheck'd,  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreckM  on  the 
narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the 
place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the 
carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say, 
if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 
word. 

Salan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that 
as  ever  knapp'd  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  be- 
lieve she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband:  But 
it  is  true, — ^widiout  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  cross- 
ing the  plain  high-way  of  talk, — ^that  the  good  An* 
tonio,  the  honest  Antonio,  ■  O  that  I  had  a  title 
good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  !— 

Salar.  Come,  the  fuU  stop. 
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Salan.  Ha, — ^what  say'st  thou? — ^Why  the  end 
18,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 
losses! 

Salan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness 
of  a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock  ?  what  news  among  the  mer- 
chants? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
you,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That's  certain ;  I,  for  my  part,  knew  tlje 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Salan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Salar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her 
judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Salan.  Out  upon  it,  old  camon !  rebels  it  at 
these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rbenish : — ^But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio 
have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  Tliere  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a  bank- 
nipt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on 
the  Rialto; — a  beggar  that  used  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart ; — ^let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  vras 
wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond  r 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy; 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond. 
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Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh ;  What's  that  good  for  ? 
-  Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  dismraced  me, 
and  hindered  me  of  half  a  million ;  lauded  at  my 
losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwai-ted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies;  and  what's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew: 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer, 
as  a  Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ? 
if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge  ?  if  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we 
will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christ* 
ian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge ;  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by 
Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy, 
you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Salan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe ;  a  third 
cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn 
Jew.  [Exeunt  Salan.  Salar.  and  Servant. 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 
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Dib.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there!  a  diamond 
gone,  co6t  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort ! 
The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now;  I 
never  felt  till  now : — two  thousand  ducats  in  that; 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would,  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear ;  Vould  she  wei-e  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ? — ^Why, 
so : — and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search : 
Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss  I  the  thief  gone  with  so 
much^  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satis- 
faction, no  revenge:  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs,  but  o*  my 
breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o*  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too ;  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  — ^hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God : — Is  it  true  ?  is 
it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  es- 
caped the  WTeck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tiibal ; — Good  news, 
good  news :  ha !  ha!  — Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me;  I  shaU 
never  see  my  gold  again :  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sit- 
ting!  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him ;  I'll 
torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 
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Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he 
had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  u|x>n  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 
it  was  my  turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Lieah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor  :^  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sky.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true :  Go,  Tu- 
bal, fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  be- 
fore: I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit; 
for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandize I  will:  Go,  go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue. 
Tubal.  V  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter   Bassanio,   Portia,    Gratiano,    Nerissaj 
and  Attendants.     The  caskets  are  set  out. 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while: 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself. 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 

*  .  it  toas  my  turquoise ;  /  had  it  of  Leah^  xvhen  I  wu  a 
hachehr  .*]  A  turauoise  is  a  precious  stone  found  in  the  veins  of 
the  mountains  on  tne  confines  of  Persia  to  the  east,  subject  to  tha 
Tartars.  As  Shylock  had  been  married  long  enough  to  have  a 
daughter  grown  up,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  value  this  turquoise  on 
account  of  the  money  for  which  he  might  hope  to  sell  it,  but 
merely  in  respect  of  th^  imaginary  virtues  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
stone.  It  was  said  of  the  Turkey-stone,  that  it  faded  or  bright- 
ened in  its  colour,  as  the  health  of  the  wearer  increased  or  grew 
lessf  and  other  superstitious  qualities  are  imputed  to  it,  all  ol 
which  were  either  monitory  or  preservative  to  tne  wearer. 
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(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought^) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me,     I  could  teach  you. 
How  to  chootse  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,- 


Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours. 
And  so  all  yours :  O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so. 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time ;' 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
TTwcen  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  Hfe,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession : 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

'  —  to  peize  the  time  ;]     To  peize^  is  to  toeigh^  or  Imlanmj 
and  figuratlTely,  to  keep  in  sutf)ense,  to  delai/. 
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Pot.  Away  then :  I  am  locked  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. — 
Let  musick  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  musick :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand    more  proper,   my  eye   shall    be    the 

stream. 
And  wafry  death-bed  for  him :  He  may  win ; 
Ajid  what  is  musick  then  ?  then  musick  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no   less  presence,*    but  with    much    more 

love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice. 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live : — ^With  much  much  tnore  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak*st  the  fray. 

Mimck,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets 

to  himself, 

SONG. 

1 .  Tell  me,  where  isfancy^  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  headf 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 

4  With  no  less  presence^']    With  the  same  d^nity  ofmiau 
'  ^  ■     ^  fancy  — ]  L  e.  Lovf . 
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Reply. 

4.  It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes^ 

With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies : 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy* s  knell ; 
ril  begin  it,  ■      Din^,  dongj  bell. 
All.  Ding,  dongj  bell. 

Bass. — So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice,^ 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it^  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars ; 
WTio,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ? 
And  these  assume  but  valour  s  excrement,® 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  mo8t  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre, 

gracious  voice,']     Pleasing,  winning  favour. 
•  approve  it — ]  i,  e.  justify  it. 
•  —  valour's  excrement,]  i.  e.  what  a  little  higher  is  called 
the  beard  of  Hefculeff. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore' 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word^ 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Theitxforc,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hai*d  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  driidge 
'Tween  man  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Wliich  rather  threafnest,  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Tliy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I ;  Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts^  and  rash*embrac*d  despair. 
And  shuddVing  fear  and  green«-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy^ 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  tliis  pxccss ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit  I 

Bass.  Wliat  find  I  here  ? 

[Opening  the  leaden  casket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  r '  Wliat  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?  Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  i-iding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?  Here  are  sever'd  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  bi*eath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her  hairs 
l^c  painter  plays  tlie  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs ;  But  her  eyes,-^ 
How  could  he  see  to  do  tliem  ?  having  made  one, 
Mcthiuks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 


*^ the  guUed  shore  — ]  i.  e,   the  treacherous  shore.    Shak- 

^peare  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  confounds  the  partici- 
ples.    Guiled  stands  for  guiling, 

'  Fair  Portia* s  counterfeit  ? J  Counterfeit^  which  is  al  present 
used  onlj^  in  a  bad  sense,  anciently  signified  a  likeness,  a  resem^ 
Uance^  without  comprehending  any  idea  of  fraud* 
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And  leave  itaelf  unfurnished :  Yet  look^  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  thi^  shadow 
In  underprizing  it^  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.-*— Here^s  the  sgroUj 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune* 

Vou  that  choose  not  by  the  meio. 
Chance  as  Jair,  and  choose  as  true  f 
Since  this  jortune  Jails  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleased  with  this. 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll ;— -Fair  lady,  by  your  leave : 

[^Kissing  her. 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  m  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Wlietber  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  con(irm*d,  signM^  ratified  by  you. 

Por*  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  standi 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  mudi  better  ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 

That  onlv  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
U  sum  of  soiftething ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 

G2 
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Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschooFd,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  scn^ants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord  ;  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins  : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers. 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appeal 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together,^ 
Turns  to  avwild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  express'd  :  But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 

Ne7\  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy ;  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Gra,  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me :' 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 

* being  blent  together^']  i.  e.  blended* 

3  ^—  t/ou  can  toish  nonejrom  me  .*]  That  is,  none  atca 
none  that  I  shall  lose,  if  you  j;aiB  it. 
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The  bargain  of  your  £tith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  man*ied  too. 

Bass.  With  all  iny  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours :    . 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission* 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there  ; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  fells : 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again ; 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love ;  at  last, — if  promise  last, — 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

Por.  Is  this  true,  Neristo  ? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour  d  in  your 
marriage* 

Gra.  We'll  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Gra.  No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down.     1  ' 
But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 

Bass.  LiOrenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome  : — By  yom*  lejtvp, 

*      "-Jbr  intenuission  — ]  Intermission  is  pause,  intervening; 
time,  delay. 
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I  bid  my  veiy  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia>  welcome. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord  ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor^  I  thank  your  honour :— -For  my  part,  ibff 
lord. 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Saterio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay> 
To  come  with  him  along* 

Sale.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.    \Gixies  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  yoU)  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon'  stranger ;  bid  her  wel- 
come. 
Your  hand,  Salerio ;  What's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale.  'Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath 
lost! 

For.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 
same  paper. 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  ?*— 
With  leave,  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  hilf  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  uhpleasanfst  words. 
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That  ever  blotted  paper !  Gentle  lady. 

When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you^ 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  hs4 

Ran  in  piy  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 

And  then  I  told  ypu  true  :  and  yet,  dear  lady, 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart :  When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothings  I  should  then  have  told  you 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend^ 

EngagM  my  irieiMl  to  his  mere  enemy. 

To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 

The  paper  as  the  body*  of  my  friend, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

Issuing  ifle^blood.     But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 

Have  all  his  ventures  faiFd  ?  What^  not  one  hit  ? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  ax^d  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Bai*bary,  and  India  ? 

And  not  one  vessel  'scaj^e  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides^  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it :  Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 
He  plies  the  duke  )^t  morning,  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  den^  him  justice :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  jgrcatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear, 

*  Tlte  paper  as  the  body  — ]  The  expression  is  somewhat  el- 
Inptical :  **  The  paper  as  the  body/'  means — ^the  paper  resembles 
the  body,  is  as  the  body* 
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To  Tubal  9  and  to  Chus,  his  countiymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio^s  fleshy 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him  ;  and  I  know>  my  lord. 
If  law^  authority-^  and  power  deny  not^ 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Par.  Is  it  your  dear  friend^  that  is  thus  in  trouble  } 

Bass*  The  dearest  friend  to  me^  the  kindest  maiif 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears^ 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  iti  Italy. 

Poj\  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand^  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that^ 
lefore  a  friend  of  this  description 
ihall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanid^s  fault 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife: 
Artd  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  aiong : 
My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself,  mean  time. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.  Come,  away ; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day : 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer  ;* 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear.— • 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  Sweet  BassaniOj  my  ships  hwoe 
all  miscaiYiedy  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is 
very  loWy  my  bo7id  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since^ 
in  paying  it^  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts 

cheer ;]  i.  e.  countenance*  ^ 
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are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but 
set  you  at  my  death :  notwithstanding^  use  your 
pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come, 
let  not  my  letter. 
Por.  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 

No  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Shylock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler* 

Shy.  Gaoler,    look  to   him  ; — ^Tell    not   me    of 
mercy ; 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  ;•— 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;  speak  not  against  my 
bond; 
I  have  sworn  an  oath,  that  I  will  have  my  bond : 
iTiou  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  had'st  a  cause : 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
TTie  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond^ 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;    I  will  not  hear  thee 
speak : 
ril  have  my  boQjd ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
ni  not  be  made  a  soft  and  duU-ey'd  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

9o  fond—]  i.  e.  so  foolkh. 
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To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
111  have  no  sjx^aking ;  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[^Ea;it  Shvloc|&. 

Salan.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur. 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know ; 
I  oft  deliver  d  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  j 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salan.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor.— 
Well,  gaoler,  on : — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Belmont.     A  Rotrni  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica^  4ind 

Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  pretence^ 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
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But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  sho\^  this  honour^ 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  rehefj 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Ulan  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good^ 
Nor  shall  hot  now  :  for  in  companions 
'Hiat  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  miist  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  tliis  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  Ibver  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord  :  If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  helHsh  cruejty  ? 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ; 
'niereftjre,  ilo  more  of  it  i  hear  other  tnings. — 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lord's  retuni :  for  mine  own  part, 
\  have  toward  heaven  brefcith'd  a  secret  vow. 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  rctum : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you, 
Not  to  deny  this  iihposition ; 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heatt ; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  vrifl  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  piade  of  lotd  Bassanio  and  mysdf. 
So  lare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

10 
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Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on 
you ! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. — 

[Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man. 
In  speed  to  Padua ;  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario  ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 

thee. 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect/  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice  :—  waste  no  time  in  words^ 
But  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balik.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

lExit. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we'll  see  our  husbtods. 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Nej\  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit. 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  what  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accouter'd  like  young  men^ 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 

s  Unto  the  tranect,]  The  old  copies  concur  in  this  reading, 
which  appears  to  be  derived  from  tranare^  and  was  probably  a 
word  current  in  the  time  of  our  author,  though  I  can|>roduce  tlQ 
example  of  it.    Steeveks* 
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Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays. 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  ;  and  tell  quaint  lies^ 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 

I  could  not  do  with  all ;  then  I'll  i*epent. 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kilFd  them : 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 

lliat  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvemonth  : — I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Which  I  will  practise.  t 

A'er.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

P^r.  Fye !  what  a  question's  that. 
If  Aou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter  ? 
But  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  thei^fore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 


SCENE  V. 

The  same.    A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly : — for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore, 
I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.^  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter : 
Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think, 
you  are  damn'd^  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that 
can  do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of 
bastard  nope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Ipromue  yoUf  I  fear  you,]  i.  e.— I  i^^xfor  you. 
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Laiin.  Mjutv,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not^  that  you  ara  not  the  Jew*a 
daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed  ; 
so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me^ 

Laun.  Truly  dien  I  fear  you  are  damnM  both  by 
father  and  mother :  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your 
father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis^  your  mother;  well^ 
you  are  gope  both  ways* 

Jei.  I  sh^ll  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun*  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he:  we  were 
Christians  enough  before;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  live,  one  by  another :  This  making  of  Cfaiisp 
tians  wilt  raise  the  price  of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to 
be  pork-heaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 
on  me  oc^s  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
say ;  here  he  comes. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Laun- 
celot, if  you  thus  get  n^y  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo ;  Laun- 
cel^ot  and  I  are  out :  he  tells  me  flatly^  there  is  no 
mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's 
daugnter :  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member  of 
the  commonwealth;  for,  in  converting  Jews  to 
Ciiristians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
bellv ;  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason :  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  wo^ 
man,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for.        \ 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word! 
I  think,  the  best  graqe  of  wit  \vilji  ahortiy  turii  into 
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silence ;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir  ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you ! 
dien  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun»  That  is  done,  too,  sir :  only,  cover  i^  the 
word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither  ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion!  Wilt 
thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  ? 
I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 
meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows  ;  bid  them  cover  the 
table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  sei-ved  \i\ ; 
for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your 
coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  \^Exit  Launcelot, 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  And  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  tliat  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamisn  d  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer  st  thou,  Jessica  ? 
Ana  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion. 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife? 

Jcs.  Past  all  expressing :  It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life  ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  lieaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Wliy,  if  two  gods  sliould  play  som^  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
Ami  Portia  one,  there  mu9t  be  something  else 
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Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jts.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon  ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk  ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jts.  Well,  I'll  set  you  forth.  {Extunt. 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE  L    Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke,  the  Magnificoes  ;  Antonio,  Bas- 

SANio,     Gratiano,    Salakino,    Salanio,    and 

others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Atit.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  oome  tp 
answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  1  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta*en  great  paiQs  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course  ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate^ 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,'  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury  ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his.  . , 

.  ■  /. 
' his  envy's  reach,'\  Envy  'm  Uiia  place  meuoilftreJttt 
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Duke.  Go  one^  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 
Salon.  He's  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes^  my 
lord. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room^  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
fiice. — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
TTiat  thou  but  lead*st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thoult    show    thy    mercy,    and   remorse,^   more 

strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent'  cruelty : 
And  where*  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Foi^ve  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back ; 
Enou^  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks,  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 
Shy.  I  nave  possessed  your,  grace  of  what  I  pur- 
pose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn. 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 

remorse^'}  i.  e.  pity. 

apparent  *-]  That  is,  sefming  ;  not  real. 

tomert  •— ]  For  tuhereas. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  tiian  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats :  TU  not  answer  that: 

But,  say,  it  is  my  humour ;  Is  it  answcr'd  r 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 

And  I  be  plcas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  baned  ?  What,  are  you  answer'd  yet ! 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 

Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  For  affection. 

Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths :  Now,  for  your  answer : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render' d. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  swollen  bag-pipe  ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  oflfend,  himself  being  offended ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer*d  i 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  maa. 
To  excuse  rfie  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shjf.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  an- 
,swer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  I 

Sky.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  notkill  ? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Sky.  What,  would'st  thou  have  «  serpent  sting 
thee  twice? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question'  widi  tbt 
Jew: 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beadi. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  hrag^t; 

f  ^— youquesUaa— ]   To  qnMten  it  ta  eenrtm. 
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You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wdf^ 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops^  and  to  make  no  noise> 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart : — ^Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  furtlier  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,    doing   no 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchasM  slave,^ 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  alyect  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  you> 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  tb^  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?  You  will  answer, 
Zbe  slaves  are  ours  : — So  do  T  answer  you ; 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fye  upon  your  law  I 
Tnere  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice  : 

^  ^.^  MflMy  a  pwrchtu^d  daoe^"]  This  argument,  considered  as 
tted  to  tke  particular  persons,  seems  conclusive.  I  see  not  how 
Venetians  or  Englishmen,  while  they  practise  the  purchase  and 
ttle  of  slaves,  can  much  enforce  or  demand  the  law  of  doing  t^ 
(dkcn  0$  toe  woM  thai  thejf  should  do  tow,    Johvson. 

H2 
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I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  coart^ 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor^ 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this^ 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio!  What,  man?  cou- 
rage yet  ^ 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  tliou  shalt  lose  for  mc  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  tlie  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer^s  clerk 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Belhrio  r 
Ner.  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your 
grace.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  tliyknife so eameiily  ? 
Shy.  To  cut   the  forfeiture  from  that  baidErupt 

there. 
Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  tliy  soul,  harsh 
Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen :  but  no  metal  caiu 
No,  not  the  hangman's  ax,  bear  half  the  keennns 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thesiy^ 
Shy.    No,    none  that  tliou  bast  wit  enough  to 

make.  .^ 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn*d,  inexorable  ddj^l -'/^ 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accu8*d.  *  .'  *•'  * 
Thou  almost  mak*st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
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To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras^ 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 

Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 

Governed  a  wolf^  who^  hang*d  for  human  slaughter^ 

Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 

And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam^ 

Infiis'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  can'st  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond, 
ThoQ  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court : — 
Where  i«  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hai'd  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart : — some  three  or  four 
ofyou, 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Meantime^  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.']  Vour  grace  shall  understand,  thatj 
dt  the  receipt  oj  your  letter^  lam  very  sick :  but  in 
the  instant  that  your  messenger  came^  in  loving  visi- 
tation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome,  his 
nameisBalthasar :  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause 
in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  mer- 
chant :  we  turned  o^er  many  books  together :  he  is 
furnish'd  with  my  opinion  ;  rvhich,  bettered  with  his 
^nkamingy(  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough 
cofnwiendf)  comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity y  to 
Jill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech 
youy  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him 
lack  a  reverend  estimation  ;forI  never  knexv  so  young 
a  body  with  so  old  a  head.    I  leave  him  to  your  gram 
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cious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his 
commendation. 

Duke.   You  hear  the  learn'd  Bellario^  what  he 
writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

E7iter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

For.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place* 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  } 

Duke.  Antoiiio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  a  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,^  as  you  do  proceed.— 
You  stand  within  his  danger,®  do  you  not  ? 

[7b  Antonio. 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsioii  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain  d ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  x 

'  Cannot  impugn  youi\  To  iimpugn^  is  to  oppotOy  to  eantro^ 
vert 

*  You  stand  within  his  danger,]  ir  e.  within  his  reach  or  CQHv 
irol. 
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Tis  mightiest  in  tlie  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power^ 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings^ 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,— 

That,  in  the  coui*se  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :^  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

Tlie  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 

To  miti^te  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !  I  crave  the  law. 
Hie  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Par.  Is  he  not  able  to  disdiarge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  durb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

P&r.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
"Twill  be  reccHrded  for  a  precedent ; 

*  — — •  til  ike  course  of  justice^  none  of  us 
Should  tee  sahoHon  .*]    Portia  refenrine  the  Jew  to  tbe  Christ'- 
doctrme  of  sahration,  and  the  Lord's  rraycr,  is  a  little  out  oi 
Blackstomx. 
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And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state  :  it  cannot  be. 

S/iy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Da- 
niel! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee! 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

Por.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd 
thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart : — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.— 
It  doth  appear,'  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound  :  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  arc  a  well  deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me  :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is. 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife: 

Shy.  O  noble  judge!  O  excellent  young  man !     . 

Por.  For  tlie  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Math  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Tis  vciy  true:  O  wise  and  upright  judge! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  loc^f 

Por.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast : 
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So  says  the  bond ; — ^Doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?— 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words. 

for.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh  ? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Par.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

For.  It  is  not  so  expressed  ;  But  what  of  that  ? 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant.  But  little ;  I  am  armM,  and  well  prepared.— 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio ;  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ;  . 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end. 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
ril  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  estecm'd  above  thy  life ; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 
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Por.  Yourwifewould  give  yoalittk  thanks  for  tha^ 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  ofier. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Sky.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands :  I  hxn  ■ 
daughter ; 
TVouId,  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  ratlier  tiian  a  Christian  t 

We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

For.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine ; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightfiil  judge ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  fix>m  off  hit 
breast ; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge ! — A  sentence ;  come, 
prepare. 

Por.  Tariy  a  little  ; — there  is  something  else.— 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge ! — Mark,  Jew ;— O  learned 
judge ! 

Shy.  Is  diat  the  law  ? 

Por.  Thyself  shslt  see  the  «ct : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd. 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'it. 

Gra.  O  learned  judge  I— Mark,  Jew ;— a  learned 
judge ! 
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Shy.  I  take  this  ofifer  then  ;-— pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Par.  Soft; 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft ; — ^no  haste  ;— 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

Por.  'Hierefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesn. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  mudi 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  for^^ 
feiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  reftis*d  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  !«— 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ?. 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
ni  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew ; 

TTie  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,— 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien. 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  sedL  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
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Tlie  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender  s  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st : 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  *  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  r 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else;  for  God's  sake. 

A7it.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  courts 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have  ' 

The  other  half  in  U8e,-r-to  render  it, 

■  Ay^  for  the  state  ;  &c]  That  is,  the  state's  moiety  may  be 
commuted  for  a  fine,  but  not  Antonio's.    Malonx.  - 
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Upon  his  deaths  unto  the  gentleman 

Tnat  lately  stole  his  daughter ; 

Two  things  provided  more, — ^That,  for  this  fiivour, 

He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 

The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 

Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 

Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
Tlie  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew,  what  dost  thou 
say? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt   have  two  godr 
fathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more,* 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[^Exit  Shvlock. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  jxirdon  ; 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet,  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  MagniJicoeSj  and  Train. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  fi-iend, 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

'—  thou  should*st  have  had  ten  wor^,]  i.  e.  a  jury  oitujelvc 
BCD,  to  condeaiD  tbee  to  be  hanged. 
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Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied : 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  ; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  ^ain ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  bo  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear   sir,    of  force  I  must  attempt  you 
further; 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you. 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  fer,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  sue ; 
And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you : —  . 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I'll  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  oilers  : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now,  methinks. 
You  teach  me  how  a  be^ar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  hf  my 
wife; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  ^  made  me  vow. 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  kwe  it. 

Por.  l^at  'souse  serves  many  men  to  a^ve  their 
gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  jn«d  woman. 
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And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ringy 

She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  €fer. 

For  giving  it  to  me.     Well^  peace  be  with  you ! 

{^Ea^eunt  Portia  and  Nsrissa* 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring ; 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  Against  your  wife's  comman^ent. 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him  if  thou  can'st. 
Unto  Antonio's  house : — away,  make  haste. 

[^Ejnt  Gratiako. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  wc  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come,  Antonio.       [Exeunt • 


SCENE  III. 
The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por^  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it ;  we'll  away  to  night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbuds  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Graixano. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice,^ 
Hath  sent  yon  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat  , 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be : 

This  rine  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  Furthermoi^^ 


upon  mort  mdvice^]  i*  ^*  ™^'^  r^ecHon. 

n 


■       •  .  ^ 
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I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house* 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you  :— 

I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring,  [7b  Portia, 
Wliich  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant ;  We  shall  have  old 
swearing. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away,  make  haste ;  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tany. 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this 
house  ?  [Exeunt  • 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Belmont.    Avenue  to  Portia's  House* 

Entei'  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright : — In  such  a  night 
as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  mcthinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew  ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himseli^ 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night. 
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Medea  gather*d  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  /Esorif 

Lor.  In  such  9,  nighty 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew : 
And  with  wi  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice^ 
As  fiu*  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  And  in  such  a  nighty 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lo¥*d  her  well ) 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith^ 
And  ae^er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  Arid  in  such  a  night, 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew^ 
Sftoder  kier  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you  did  no  body  come : 
But,  hzrk,  I  hear  the  looting  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  die  night  ? 

Stepk^  A  friend. 

Ltr.  A  friend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray 
you,  friend  ? 

Steph.  Stephdno  is  my  name ;  and  I  bripig  word. 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont ;  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,   nor  we  have  not  heard  from 
him.— 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  the^,  Jessica, 
Aad  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 


VOL.  iin 
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Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola,  wo  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola !  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and 
mistress  Lorenzo  ?  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollung,  man ;  here. 

Laun.  Sola  I  where  ?  where  ? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there's  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news;  my  master 
will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  cspect  tfanr 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter ; — Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Steph&no,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand : 
And  bring  your  musick  forth  into  the  air. — 

[_E.xit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines*  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ;' 

*  —viilh  paUneB  of  brighl  gold  t"]  A  patina,  Irom  p^nOf 
Lat.  Apatine  is  the  small  flat  auh  or  plate  lued  vrith  tlw  cb*> 
lice,  in  tlie  adnunistration  of  the  eucharut.  In  the  time  of  pi^ 
pery,  and  probably  in  the  following  ^e,  it  wai  commonly  aidt 

ofgold.      MjtLONE. 

f  Such  harmony  it  in  immorial  souls ;  Ac]  Thia  paaaagc  bar- 
ing been  much  misunderstood,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  ihort 
explanation  ttf  it. 

Such  harmony,  &c.  is  not  an  explanation  ariaii^  ttota  tbe  ten- 
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But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.— 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ;* 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  musick. 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  musick. 

{^Mustek. 

Lor.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd^ 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud^ 
Which  IS  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  j)f  rchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
TTieir  savage  eyes  tum*d  to  a  modest  gaze,     ^ . 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick :  Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign   that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  musick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature : 
The  man  that  hath  no  musick  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov*d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

goiiiffliiie — ^'So  great  is  the  hannony!"  but  an  illustration  e 
— ^  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  hannony." — The  whole  runs  thus : 

nere  is  net  one  of  the  heavenly  orbs  but  sings  as  it  mooes  j  still 
paring  to  the  chemmn.  Similar  to  the  harmony  they  makCf  is  that 
tfvmmortalsmdt;  or,  (in  other  words,)  each  of  us  have  as  perfect 
larmot^  im  omr  souls  as  the  harmony  of  the  sphieres^  inasmucn  as  xve 
ine  the  quality  of  being  mooed  by  sweet  sounds  (as  he  expresses 
it  afterwards;)  but  our  gross  terrestrial  part^  tohich  environs  uSf 
'  deadens  the  sounds  and  prevents  our  hearing^^^It^  [Doth  grossly 
dose  it,  in,]  I  amnrehend,  refers  to  harmony,    Malomb. 

<  ^i*.  wake  Dtana  with  a  hymn  ;]  Diana  is  the  moon,  who  im 
h  the  next  scene  represented  as  sleeping, 

1% 
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The  motions  of  his  sjMiit  are  dull  a$  nighty 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  musick. 

Enter  Poetia  and  Nerissa^  at  a  dUstance^ 

For.  That  light  we  see,  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  Httle  candle  throws  bis  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  w^M'ld. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  tiie  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Musick !  hark  ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  musick,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect  i' 
Mcthinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  maaam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sw^tly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  tlieir  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  1*^ 
Peace,  hoa !  tlie  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  [^Mustek  ceases. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

7  .,_  mthout  respect ;]  Not  absolutely  good,  but 
good  as  it  is  modified  bj  circumstances. 
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Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands* 
welfiune^ 
WTiich  speed,  we  hope^  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  rctum'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  ttiere  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa, 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence  5— 
Nor  yxMi)  Lorenzo  ;*-Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket^  sounds. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet: 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight 
sick. 
It  looks  a  Uttle  paler ;  His  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  G  rati  and,  and  their 

Followers* 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light, ^  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ; 
But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  my 
friend.— 
This  is  the  man,  tliis  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  51II  sense  be  much  bound  to 
him, 

•  A  tucket — "]  ToccakSy  Ital.  a  flourish  on  a  trumpet 

'  Let  me  give  Ught^  &c,]    There  is  scarcely  any  word  ^with 

which  Shakspeare  so  much  delights  to  trifle  as  with  ligld^  in  its 

various  significations.    Johnson. 
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For^  88  I  hefir,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir^  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house  r 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words^ 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.' 

[Gratiano  and  Nerissa  seem  to  talk  apart. 

Gra.  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear  you  do  me  wroi^ ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me  ;  wnose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry^ 
Upon  a  knife,  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not. 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death ; 
And  mat  it  should  he  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk ! — but  well  I  know, 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  his  face,  tiiat  had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  ^owy  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, — 
A  kind  of  boy  ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  pratmg  Ixnr,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee ; 
I  could  not  K)r  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Por.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
you, 

'— >fAtf  breathing  courtesy.^  '^^  verbal  compUmentarf 
form,  made  up  ooly  oi  breathy  i.  e.  wordfi 

*— —  /»^tf  cialer*s poetry — ]  Knives,  as  Sir  J.  Hawkins  ob- 
serves, were  formerly  inscribed,  by  means  cf  aguajbrtih  wUk 
abort  sentences  in  distich. 
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To  part  80  slighdy  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  riveted  so  with  &ith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
An  *twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off. 
And  swear,  I  lost  the  rin^  defending  it.  [^Aside. 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed. 
Deserved  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
Ely  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  yoQ  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillin^lv  I  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Por.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring,    - 


-  ..  w.vx  lui  I,  out  some  wom 
Bass.  No,  by  mine  hon- 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  ci> 
Which  did  refuse  three  tho 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  v 
And  suffer  d  him  to  go  displ 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  tl 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  s 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  afte 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and 
My  honour  would  not  let  in 
So  much  besmear  it :  Pardo 
For  by  these  blessed  (handles 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think, 
Hie  ring  of  me  to  give  the  w 
Por.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'l 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  t 
And  that  which  you  did  swei 
I  will  become  as  hberal  as  yc 
ril  not  deny  him  any  thing  ] 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  hi 
Know  liim  I  shall,  I  am  wel 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  aim 


XT. 
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JfU.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

For.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  You  are  welcome  not- 
withstanding. 

Ba^s.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
WTierein  I  see  myself,    ■ 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that  I 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself: 
In  each  eye  one :— flwcar  by  your  double  self,^ 
And  therc*s  an  oath  of  ci'edit. 

Bass.  N^,  but  hear  me  : 

Pardon  this  feult,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth  ;  * 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband*s  ring, 

[7b  Portia- 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  boimd  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety :  Give  him  this ; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  odier. 

jint.  Here,  lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor! 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
J^or  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ker.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  hke  the  mending  of  high-ways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  arc  fair  enough  : 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

3  .^.i..  stoear  by  vovr  double  self^'l  Double  is  here  used  in  ^  bad 
sense  fot^-^uU  qfauplicity. 

*  for  his  wealth ;]  For  his  advantage ;  to  obtain  his  hap« 

jiineit.  iVeakh  was,  at  that  time,  the  term  opposite  ioadversitf^ 
or  calamity. 


^^^M%A^K  XI  my  nouse.— Antor 
And  I  have  better  news  in 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  t 
There  you  shall  find,  three 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour 
You  shall  not  know  by  wha 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

ylnt.  I 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doc 
not  ? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  cler 
cuckold  ? 

Ner.  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  t 

Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  n 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  si 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  \^ 

^nt.  Sweet  lady,  you  hai 
living ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain,  ths 
Are  safely  come  to  road* 

For.  Hoi 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  con 

Ner.  Ay,  and  Til  give  then- 
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And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  trcse  events  at  full :  Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfiiUy. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so ;  The  first  intergatory. 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay ; 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to-day : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark. 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  hve,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.      [^Ea^cunt.^ 


^  Of  Thb  Merchant  of  Venicb  the  style  is  even  and  easy^ 
with  few  peculiarities  of  dictios,  or  anomalies  of  construction. 
The  comick  part  raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  fixes  expecta^ 
tioD.  The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  union  of  two  actions  in  one  event  is  in  this 
dmna  eminently  happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his  own 
addrev  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his  l^nish  Friar ^  which 
yet,  I  believCy  the  critick  will  find  excelled  oy  this  play. 

JOHKSOK. 
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*  As  YOU  LIKE  IT,]  Was  certairdt/  borrowed^  if  we  believe 
br.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton^  from  the  Coke's  Tale  of-  Gamdun  t 
which  by  the  way  was  not  printed  tiU  a  century  afterward :  when 
in  truth  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  huater  of  MSS.  conlented  huii-» 
idf  solely  m\thl>odgt^$  Ro$ahfnd^  or  MiqAuc^s  Golden  Legac^e^ 
4to.  1590.     Farmer. 

Shakspeare  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is 
his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such  worthless  originals: 
snd  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters^  an4  borrowed  a 
few  expressions  from  it.  His  imitations,  &c.  however,  are  in  ge^ 
neral  too  insignificant  to  merit  transcription. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  tharacters  ofJdqueSf  the  Clonmi 
nd  Audreu^  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  own  formation. 

Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  this  comedy  be- 
fore the  year  1623,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  publication  was  9^ 
least  designed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
entries  at  Stationers'  Hall,  are  placed  two  leaves  of  irregular  pro- 
hibitions, notes,  &c.    Among  tiiese  are  the  following ; 

Aug.  4f. 

"  Am  you  like  itj  a  book 1 

"  Ilenru  the  Ftjt^  a  book \  to  be  staid/* 

*•  The  Comedy  of  Mtich  Ado^  a  book.  J 
The  dates  scstter'd  over  these  plays  are  fVom  1596  to  1615. 

Steevbvi. 
This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1600.    Malon& 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.^ 


Duke^  living  in  Exile* 

Frederick,  Brother  to  the  Duke,  and  Usurper  of  his 

Dominions. 
Amiens,  1  Lords  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  his 
Jaques,  )  Banishment. 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtiet  attending  upon  Frederick. 
Charles,  his  Wrestler. 
Oliver,    ^ 

Jaques,    >  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Orlando, } 

am,     f    Servants  to  Oliver. 

Touchstone,  a  Clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Vicar. 

William,  a  Country  Fellorvy  in  love  with  Audrey, 
A  Person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  JVench. 

Lards  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes  ;  Pages j  Fores^ 

ters,  and  other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  liesj  firsts  near  Oliver's  House  ;  af- 
terwardsj  partly  in  the  Usurper^s  Court j  and 
partly  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

*  The  list  of  the  persons  being  omitted  in  the  old  editions, 
added  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Johmsow. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  An  Orchard^  near  Oliver  s  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fa- 
shion bequeathed  me  :  By  will^  but  a  poor  thousand 
crowns :  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother, 
on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins 
my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school, 
and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my 
part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept  :^  For 
call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His 
horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides  that  they  arc 
feir  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage, 
and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  bro- 
ther, gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth ;   for  the 

'  _  stays  me  here  at  hotne  unkept  .•]  We  should  read  tttftf 
i  e.  keeps  me  like  a  brute.     The  ibilowin^  words— ^*  call  you 
thai  heeping — that  diffhrs  notjhyn  the  stalling  of  an  oxf  confimw 
thii  enoi&ndatian.     So,  Caliban  sajs^^ 
•*  And  here  you  stv  me 
«  In  this  hard  rock.*'    Wahburton. 
Stin  is  better  than  itayi^  and  more  likely  to  be  Shakspecre's. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound 
to  him  as  L  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plenti- 
fully gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave  me, 
his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me :  he  lets  me 
feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  ef  a  brother, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with 
my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ; 
tnd  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within 
me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude :  I  wilt 
no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  its 
medy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Enter  Olivek. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

OJi.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ?  * 

Orl.  Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

OIL  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ?  ' 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

OU.  Many,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile.' 

iukai  make  you  heref]  L  e.  what  do  you  here'? 
be  better  emdoitfd^  and  be  naught  awhile.]  L  e.  //  ts 
better  to  do  mischieff  than  to  do  nothing.    Jornson. 

I  believe  that  Ine  words  be  na^igki  awkSe,  mean  no  more  than 
thii :  **  Be  content  to  be  a  Cj^er^  till  I  sh^l  think  fit  to  elevate 
you  into  ooniequenoe.''    Stbbvxhs* 

Nangkt  and  nou^  are  frequently  confounded  in  old  English 
books.  I  once  thmigfatthat  the  latter  was  here  intended,  in  the 
sense  aiBxed  to  it  by  Mr.Steevens:  '< Be  content  to  hesLcypherf 
till  I  shall  elevate  you  into  consequence."  But  the  following 
passage  in  Stoetnam,  a  comedy,  1620,  induces  me  to  think  that 
the  reading  of  the  ola  copy  (imgkt)  and  Dn  Johnson's  expla^ 
nation  are  right: 
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Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

OrL  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me. 
I  know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gen- 
tle condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me : 
The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the  same  tradition 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers 
betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  as 
you  ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is 
nearer  to  his  reverence.* 

on.  What,  boy ! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  I  am  no  villain :  * .  I  am  the  youngest  son  of 
sir  Rowland  de  Boise  he  was  my  father;  and  he 
is  thrice  a  villain,  that  says,  jMi^h  a  jfather  begot  vil- 
lains :  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  from  thy  throa^t,  till  this  other  had  pulled 
out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so  ?  thou  hast  railed  on 
thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;  for  your  fa- 
thers remembrance,  be  at:  accord.   ^        \ 


" get  you  both  in,  and  bjp  nqughi  aiiihile%* 

The  speaker  is  a  chamber-mfidd,  and  she  adchresses  herself  to 
ber  mistress  and  her  lover.    MaloKs^    ( 

^  albeity  I  confess,  your  coming  before  fne  is  nearer  (ohii 

ttrereoce.]  This,  I  apprehend,  refers  to  the  courtesy  of  distin- 
goishiog  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight,  b;^  the.title  of  esquirt*   ^ ' 

^  lam  no  villain :]  Th^  word  villain  is  used  bV  the  elder  bro- 
ther in  its  present  meaning,  for  a  vocrthless^  iincbed,  or  bloody 
man ;  by  Orlando,  in  its  original  signification,  for  a  fellow  of 
kse  extraction.    Johnsoit. 
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OIL  Let  me  -go,  I  say. 

Or/.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  chained  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant^  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qua- 
lities :  the  spirit  of  my  father  gi^ows  strong  in  mc, 
and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman^  or 
give  me  the  poor  aUottery  my  father  left  me  by  tes- 
tangent ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent  ?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be 
tnoubkd  with  you:  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Or  I.  I  will  no  further  ofiend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

OIL  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — Grod  be  with  my  old 
master  !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[^E^veunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OIL  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to- grow  upon  me  ? 
I  will  physick  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou* 
sand  qrowns  neither.     Hula,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

Oil.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

OIL  Call  liim  in.  lEsit  DENNis.]*-.TwUi  be  a 
good  way.;  and  to-morrew.  the  wrestling  is. 
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Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Olu  Good  monsieur  Charles! — what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  tfid 
old  news :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  hii 
younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lord*  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile 
with  nim,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new 
duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave^  to  wan- 
der. 

On.  Can  vou  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter, be  banisned  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,^  her  cou- 
sin, so  loves  her, — ^being  ever  from  their  cradles 
bred  together, — that  she  would  have  followed  her 
exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at 
the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his 
own  daug;hter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

OIL  Wliere  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Ar-^ 
den,®  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  ^nd  there 
they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England :  they 
say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day ; 
and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world. 

^  — '-  good  leave  — ]  As  often  aj  this  phraie  OGCurs,  it  nteans 
a  readif  assent. 

'  "for  the  duke^s  dauglUer,']  L  e.  the  usurping  duke's 
daughter.  Sir  T.  Haniner  reads — the  new  duke's  ;  and  in  the 
preceding  speech — the  old  duke's  daughter ;  but  in  my  opinion 
unnecessarily.  The  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  duke  in  these 
passages  is  much  in  our  author's  manner.     MALOirB. 

< in  the  forest  o/*  Arden,]  Ardenne  is  a  forest  of  consider- 

able  extent  in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  Meuse,  a&d  be- 
tween Charlcmont  and  Rocroy* 
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Oil.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
duke  ? 

Cha.  Many,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  un- 
derstand, that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath 
a  disposition  to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me  to  try 
a  fall ;  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit ;  and 
he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb,  shall 
acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young  and 
tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil 
him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in : 
therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to 
acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  might  stay  him 
from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as 
he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Oli*  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me^ 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  ] 
had  myself  notice  of  my  brother  s  purpose  herein^ 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  1*11  tell  thecj 
Charles, — it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  ol 
France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  ol 
every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  con^ 
triver  against  me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore  use 
thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger  ;  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't  \ 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do 
not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise 
against  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  trea- 
cherous device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for^ 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there 
is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anato- 
nfise  jiim  to. thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep^ 
and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 
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Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you :  If 
he  come  to-morrow^  I'll  give  him  his  payment  t  If 
ever  he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize 
more :  And  so,  God  keep  your  worship !         [^E.vk. 

on.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — ^Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester:^  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him  ; 
for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more 
than  he.  Yet  he's  gentle ;  never  sdiool'd,  and  yet 
learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts '  enchant- 
ingly  beloved  ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who 
best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised:  but 
it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all : 
nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither, 
which  now  I'll  go  about*  [Ejpit* 


SCENE  II. 

A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Paiace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

CeL  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirtii  dian  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  toerrier^ 
Unless  yoa  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  ia*- 
ther^  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any 
extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  imde^  thy  ha* 

9^^^^^  this  gamester:]  Gamesier^  in  the  present  instanee,  and 
aome  others,  does  not  signify  a  man  viciouMy  addicted  to  games 
of  ^**ft*w^j  but  a  frolicksome  person. 

'  —  of  all  torts  — 3  Sortif  in  this  place,  means  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.    Ritsqn. 
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nifihed  father,  had  buiished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
£ither,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could 
have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  iather  for  mine ; 
BO  would' st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me 
were  so  rif^hteouely  temper'd  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  foi^et  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  diet, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir:  for  what  he  hath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in 
atfcrtion  ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break 
that  oatii,  let  me  turn  monster ;  therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth,  I  will,  coz,  and  deviM 
sports;  let  me  see;  What  think  you  of  falling  in 
love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  AVhat  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife, 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,*  that  her  gifb  may  hence^ 
forth  be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind  wo- 
man doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifb  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true ;  for  those,  that  she  makes  fair,  ahc 
scarce  makes  honest;  and  those,  that  she  make) 
honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favour' dly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune'i  ofRw 

* modi:  tKe  ^ood  hotuaeiji.  Fortune, from  htr  wkeH.'j  Thi 

wheel  of  Fortune  is  not  the  rxhtloi  a  hou»eviiJe.  81uikipeai«l|H 
confounded  Fortune,  whose  whoet  only  figures  uneerMiS^  aaij 
vicUaitude,  with  the  dtstiny  that  fi^  the  thread  of  ^,^ngt 
not  indeed  with  a  wheel.    JoHNSoif. 
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to  ntture  6 :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  c^  the  worlds  iiot 
m  the  lineaments  (^  nature. 

Enter  Touchstoke. 

Cet.  No  ?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  crea- 
ture, may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? — 
lliough  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune^ 
hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argu- 
ment? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na- 
ture ;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cut- 
ter off  of  nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  nei- 
ther, but  nature's ;  who  perceiving  our  natural  wits 
too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this 
natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dulness 
of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  his  wits. — How  now, 
wit  ?  whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
fiither. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught :  now,  I'll  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good :  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cei.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were : 
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but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn  :  no  more  was  this  kn^ht,  swearing  by  hn 
honour,  for  he  never  Itad  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  hac 
sworn  it  away,  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  oi 
that  mustard. 

Cel.  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  &ther,  loTei 

Cel.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour,  hum 
Enough !  speak  no  more  of  him :  you'll  be  whip'd 
for  taxation,'  one  of  these  days.  i 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  ^ealf 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true :  for  since  tike 
little  ivit,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,*  the  little 
foolery,  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 


Enter  Le  Beau. 

Rox.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cd.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  'ITien  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  wc  shall  be  the  mora  fOMXr 
kctablc.  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  What's  the 
news  ? 

Le  Bean.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

Cel.  Sport }  Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam?  How  shall  I 
answer  you  ? 

'  -  — ■'  you'll  he  whip'd  Jbr  Uxation,]    Taxation  is  c 


Kit,  that  JooU  have,  nai  mIoiwi^] 


Shakspcare  probably  alludes  to  the  use  ofJbolfOT^etttrM,wt 
for  some  ages  had  beea  allowed  in  aU  courts  an  unbndled  lib — 
of  censure  and  mockery,  and  about  thia  ttine  bc^u  to  be 
tolerated.    Johnsom. 
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Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowcL^ 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,^  ladies :  I  would  hav« 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sightof* 

Ras.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Zx  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it 
dease  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ;  for  the 
best  18  yet  to  do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are 
coining  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
Imried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his 
thre€  sons,— — 

CeL  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tak. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  presence ; 

Ros.  Witn  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  known  unto 
all  men  by  these  presents^^ 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles^ .  the  duke^s  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in   a 

'  -i^—  laid  on  toith  a  iroxoeL']  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel^  u,  to 
do  any  thing  strongly,  and  without  delicacy.  If  a  man  flatters 
grotsty,  it  is  a  common  expression  to  say,  that  he  lai/s  it  on  with 
m  iromeL    M.  Mason. 

^  You  amaze  me,']  To  amaze^  here,  is  not  to  astonish  or  strike 
widi  vondeTy  but  to  perplex ;  to  confuse,  so  as  to  put  out  of  the 
inttDded  narratiTe.    Johnson. 

7  Wkh  biDs  <m  their  necks^ — Be  it  hnavon  unto  all  men  by  these 
ffttenU^I  I  don't  think  that  by  bill  is  meant  either  an  instru- 
meai  of  war,  or  one  of  law,  but  merely  a  label  or  advertisement— 
ai  we  say  ^vlay-MUy  a  hand-bill ;  unless  these  words  were  part 
•f  Lf  Beau's  speech ;  in  which  case  the  word  bill  would  be  used 
ky  him  to  denote  a  weapon,  and  by  Rosalind  perverted  to  mean 
a  kM.    M.  Mason. 
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moment  threw  liim,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him  :  go  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third :  Yonder  they  lie;  the 
}K)or  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitifiil  dole 
over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

lios,  Alas! 

7 ouch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch*  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  dw!  it 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard,  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  brokeu 
musickin  his  sides?*  is^there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking  ? — Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  oousm? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here  :  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 

CV/.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  Let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish.     Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,   Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  die  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

•  ^^-  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  musick  in  Ui 
sides  f  ]  This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which  oooakt' 
ing  of  reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  lessening}^  biN 
some  resemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.    M.  ^lASOV•    < 

Broken  musick  either  means  the  noise  which  the  brcnUig  d 
ribs  would  occasion,  or  the  hollow  sound  which  proceeds  firooi  a 
person's  receiving  a  violent  fall.    Douce. 

I  can  offer  no  legitimate  explanation  of  this  paasaoe,  but  mn 
observe  that  another,  somewhat  parallel,  occurs  in  K.  H^nry  ri 
**  Come,  your  answer  in  broken  musick  ;  for  thy  voice  tUBiliickt 
and  thy  English  broken."     StE evens. 


in 
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Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he^  madam. 

Cel.  AJtsLS,  he  is  too  young :    yet  he  looks  sue- 

cesi&ily. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter^  and  cousin  ?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege :  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men  :  In  pity  of 
the  challenger  s  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade  him, 
but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  Speak  to  him,  ladies; 
see  if  yau  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so ;  I'll  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses 
call  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  havs  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler  ? 

Orl.  No,  fair  pi-incess ;  he  is  the  general  chal* 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  liim 
the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
oiaii*s  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,*  the  fear  of 
jma  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
eofterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embnce  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this    at* 

Kos.  Do,  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall  not 
tbnelore  be  misprised :    we  will  make  it  our  suit 

*  ■  >  ifv^  M^  your&elfvuith  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  wth 
JOMT  jtidgmenty']  i.  e.  if  you  should  use  your  own  eyes  to  see^  or 
jowr  own  judgment  to  know  yoursef/l  thejear  of  your  adventur$ 
emmsdy^u.    Johnson. 
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to  the   duke,   that   the  wrestling    might  nol  go 
forward. 

Oi'L  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  ytmr 
hard  tlioughts :  wherein  I  confess  me  much  goil^j 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  witn  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  bat  one 
shajned  that  was  never  gracious  ;  if  killed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so:  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me :  the  world 
no  injury,  tor  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  tlie 
world  1  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied 
when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  Tlie  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
Were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you ! 

Ccl.  Your  heart's  desires  be  witli  you. 

C/ia.  Come,  where  is  tliis  young  gallant,  that  ii 
«o  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fell. 

C/ia.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace ;  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per- 
suaded him  from  a  fii-st. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  dwuld 
not  have  mocked  me  before  :  but  come  your  wtijrs. 

Jios.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  1 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  ftraog 
fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Oklanso  wrtftte. 

Ros,  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Ccl.  If  1  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye>  Icitn 
tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.    SfuMt, 
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-  IMce  F.  No  more,  no  more, 

Ori.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
weU  breathed. 

fhjike  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

I^  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

DukeF.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out.'\ 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Ori.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleasM  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Trains  and  Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son. 
His   youngest  son; — and  would  not   change  that 

calling,* 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

JRos.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
Andjall  the;  world  was  of  my  Other's  mind  : 
Had  I  fatefore  I^no.wa  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  nave  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Bre^  sliould^us  have  ventured. 

-Gat  M-.  r  -.a:  Gentle  cousin, 

I^  u«  go^thank  him,.aiid  encoun^  him  : 
M^njf^tber  8  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  ][OU:4o  jE«ep;ypur  promises  in  love. 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise, 
Youv  mblreM  shall  be  happy. 

'  th^  calling  J  i.  e.  appellation;  a  very  unusual,  if  not 

unprecedented  sense  vf  th^  wgrd.    Steevens. 
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Ros.  Gentleman^ 

^Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck 
Wear  this  for  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune;* 
That  could  give  more,    but  that   her   hand   lacki 

means.— 
Sliall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay  : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,    I  thank  you?    My  bettei 
parts 
Arc  all  thrown  down;  and  that  which  here  stands  up. 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. ^ 

Hos,  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell  with  mj; 
fortunes : 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would  : — Did  you  call,  sir  ?— • 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you  : — ^Fare  you  well. 

l^Eseunt  Rosalind  and  Ceua. 
0;7.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overthrown  : 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 
Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel 
you 
To  leave  this  place  :  Albeit  you  have  deserved 

2 one  oiU  of  stats  wth  fortune  ;  ]  Out  qfsuks  tnithJmitmUf 

1  believe,  means,  turned  out  of  her  service^  and  stripp^  othfiK 

livery.     Steevf.ks. 

3  is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  Hock,']  A  quintain  wfti-  a 
pout  or  butt  set  up  for  several  kinds  of  martial  exercises,  agakiftt 
n  hich  they  threw  their  darts  and  exercised  their  arms*  Bui  all 
the  commentators  are  at  variance  about  this  word,  and  have  il* 
lustrated  their  opinions  with  cuts,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  new  edition,  21  vols.  8vo* 
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High  commendation^  true  applause^  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition,* 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

OrL  I  thank  you,  sir :   and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wresuing  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banished  duke. 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta*en  displeasure  *gainst  his  gentle  niece ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father  s  sake  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  Against  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. — -Sir,  fare  you  well  I 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

OrL  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well! 

[^Exit  Le  Bbau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother :— * 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exit. 

^'•^'^theduk^s  conditioD,]  The  word  cmdUion  meaos  cha* 
ncter,  temper,  disposition. 
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SCENE  III. 


A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind ; — Cupid  hare 
mercy ! — Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

CeU  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when 
the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

CcL  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father :  O, 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trod- 
den paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  bui^ 
are  in  my  heart. 

CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try ;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
him. 

CeL  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself. 

CeL  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall.— *But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it  pos- 
sible, on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong 
a  liking  with  old  sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,   that  you  should 
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love  his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase/  I  should 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet 
I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ras.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well?^ 

Ras.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do : — ^Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Fredbrick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest 
haste. 
And  get  you  fix)m  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke.  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  publick  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ras.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  mje : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  f rantick, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  ofiend  your  highness. 

Duke.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

<  By  this  kind  o^  chase,]  That  is,  by  this  way  of/oUowing  the 
arsumenl.  Dtmr  m  used  by  Shakspeare  in  a  double  sense  for 
iwned,  and  for  kurffuly  halidf  baU/uL  Both  senaes  are  authorised, 
andboch  drawn  from  etymology;  but  properly,  beloved  19  dear, 
and  hateful  is  dere.  Rosalind  uses  dearly  in  me  good,  and  Celia 
in  the  bad  acaee.    JoHwsoir. 

<  Why  should  I  not  ?  d^  he  n^i  deserve  wM  f]  Celia  answers 
Rosalind,  (who  had  desired  her  "  not  to  hate  Qrlando,  for  bier 
Hike,")  as  if  she  had  said — **  love  hips,  for  my  sake  :''  to  which 
the  bnuet  repliaa,  «<  Wfaj  should  i  not  [i.  e.  We  him]  ?" 

M  2 
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If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:— 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 
enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I,  when   your   highness  took  his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord : 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  muchj 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  I\  Ay,  Celia  ;  we  stayed  her  for  your  sake, 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay. 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse ;' 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her ;  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I :  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  lilce  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;    and  her 
smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Sueak  to  the  people,  and  tney  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 

remorse  ;]]  i«  e*  comfouion. 
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Which  I  have  passM  upon  her ;  she  is  banish'd. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  nay 
liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide 
yourself; 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

\^Ej^eunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

CeL  O  my  poor  Rosalind :  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine.  . 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

CeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Pr  ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  Hiat  he  hath  not. 

CeL  No  ?  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  fatlier  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us  : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you. 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  seek  my  uncle. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ? 
Beau^  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  rll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  fenc^  -/ 
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9  And  xnth  a  kincf  o/*  umber  tmirch  my  face  f\   Umber  is  a  duSky 
jellow-coloured  earth,  brought  from  tjwbria  in  Italjr. 
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The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along^ 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Itos.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-ax^  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand  ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a  swashing^  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  sembUnces. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  dwn 

page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me,  Ganymede* 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father  s  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  virith  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  {^Eseunt. 

^ curtle-ax  — ]  Or  cutlace^  a  broad  sword. 

'  We'll  have  a  stvashing^  &c.]  A  stoashing  outside  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  noisy,  bullying  valour.  Swashing  hhw  is  mentionad 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  in  King  Henri/  V,  the  Boy  says  ^— 
''  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  diree  swashers;** 
meaning  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph. 
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ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.    The  Forest  o/Arden. 

Enter  Duke  senior ,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords ^  in 

the  dress  of  Foresters. 

Duke  S.  Now,    my  co-mates^    and  brothers  ia 
exile. 
Hath  not  oI4  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  paiuted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  firom  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  w«  but  the  penalty  of  Adam^ 
The  seasons*  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say^-^ 
lliis  is  up  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which^  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ;* 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

*  Whicht  like  the  toad^  ugly  and  venom ouSf 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ;]  It  was  the  OHTPeat 
opinkm  in  Shakspeare's  tuae,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad 
was  to  be  found  a  stone^  or  pearl*  lo  which  great  Yirtues  wi^rp 
8scr9>ed.  ThomaBLupton,  in  nis  First  Boohe  ofNotatle  Things^ 
4Co.  bL  L  bears  repeated  t^tlmony  to  th^  virtues  of  the  ^  TWe- 
sUnUy  called  CrapaudinaJ*  In  his  Seventh  Booke  he  instructs  us 
bow  to  procure  i% ;  and  afterwards  tells  iis-t*«<  Yoi^  sbaU  k^owe 
whether  the  Tode-stone  be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not. 
Holde  the  stone  before  a  Tode,  so  uiat  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it 
be  a  ryght  and  true  stone,  the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it ;  ^d 
siakt  as  though  he  would  anateh  it.  He  ^vieth  90  pauch  that 
man  should  have  that  stone."    Steevviis. 
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A7nL    I  would  not  change  it:    Happy  is   your 
grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools,— 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,-— 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads' 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kmd,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester  d  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  witli  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream  ;* 
Poor  </eer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak^st  a  testament 

\  — —  tvf/A  forked  heads-^]  L  e.  with  arramSf  the  pomts  of 
which  were  barbed. 

^ in  the  needless  stream  i\    The  stream  thiit  wanted  not 

sueh  a  supply  of  moistureb 
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As  worldlings  doj  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much :  Then,  being  alone. 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ; 
^Tu  rights  quoth  he ;  this  misery  doth  part 
TheJIux  of  company :  Anon  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
Swe(^  any  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
^Tisjust  the  fashion :  n^herefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Tnus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  firight  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling  place. 
Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 

plation  ? 
2  Lord.  We  did,   my  lord,    weeping  and  com- 
menting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place ; 

I  love  to  cope  him^  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he*s  full  of  matter. 
2  Lord.  rU  bring  you  to  him  straight  [Ej^cunti 


SCENE  II. 

I  • 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  no  man  aavr 
them  ? 
It  csnnot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 

to  cope  him  — ]   To  encounter,  or  engage  with  hiou 
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Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her* 
The  ladies^  her  attendants  of  her  chanaber. 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and^  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown/  at  whoox  84 

oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess"  gentlewoman. 
Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  cotnmenci 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant 

hither : 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quaiF 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.       [JSjr^fUfA 


SCENE  IIL 

Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ? — O,  my  gentle 
master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory  • 

^ the  roynkh  chamy']   Ro^pmh^  from  n>^»#iMr»  Fr#a^ 

1 qxiail  — ]    To  qnaU  is  tofaint^  to  sink  into  dejection. 

8 O  you  memory  — ]    Shakspeare  often  uses  menwry  for 

memorial  f  and  Beaumont  and  flctcber  MueiiDNi* 
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Of  old  sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  } 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant } 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond^  to  overcome 
The  bony  pnser '  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  to  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
0,  what  a  worid  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 
Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Adam.  O  unhappy  youths 

Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother— (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son*— 
Yet  not  the  son ;— I  will  not  call  him  son-^ 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,)-^- 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  tliis  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 
1  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,^  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 
Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 

me  go? 
Adam.    No   matter  whither,    so  you  come  not 
here. 


^  —  40  fond  — ]  i.  e.  so  indiscreet^  so  inconsiderate. 

*  The  bony  priser  — ]  The  word  bonnu  occurs  more  than  once 
ia  the  norel  finom  whidi  this  play  of  As  You  Like  It  fe  taken.  It  is 
Ucewise  much  used  by  the  common  people  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties.    I  bdieve,  howerer^  bony  to  be  the  true  reading. 

*  Tkii  is  no  place,]  i.  e.  fi>r  you. 
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OrL  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  b^  mv 
food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted'  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  vour  father. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  n>ster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame^ 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed^ 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  i^ !  Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you :  lict  me  be  your  servant ; 
Hiough  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  formead  woo 
Hie  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  ace  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  }rou  ; 
ril  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  yodr  business  and  necessities. 

Or  I.  O  good  old  man;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
£ven  with  the  having  i*  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  t^ou  prun  st  a  rotten  tree, 

5  — —  diverted  — ]  tiumed  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
4  Even  unth  the  having:]  Eyen  with  thepnmotion  gained  by 
senrioe  is  service  extingunbed*    Johvsok. 
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That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yields 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbanory : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'U  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We*ll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyal^.— 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Arden, 

Enter  Rosalind  in  bojfs  clothes^  Celia  drest  like  a 
Shepherdess,  and  ToijcH^TOvE. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits !    • 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  1^  Were 
not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  'my. 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  :  but  I  must 
comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat :  there- 
fore, courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no' 
further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you  :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,^  if  I  did 


crou* 


*  no  croMy]  A  cross  was  a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a 
On  this  our  author  is  perpetual^  quibbling.  ' 
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bear  you ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool  I ; 
when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but 
travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone :— Look  roii, 
who  comes  here;  a  young  man,  and  an  ok^  in 
solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love 
her! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess  ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily : 
If  thou  remember  st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now^ 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise^ 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  bast  not  lov'd :  O  Phebe^  Phebe^  Phebe  I 

lExit  Silvius. 

Ros.   Alas,    poor   shepherd!    searching  of  thy 
wouna, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  owiu 
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Touch.  And  I  mine :  I  remember,  when  I  waft 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight^  to  Jane  Smile : 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  badet,^  and  the 
oow*a  dogs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk*d : 
and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of 
her ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  JVear  these 
for  my  sake.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is 
all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly .^ 

Ros.  Thou  8peak*st  wiser,  than  thou  art  *ware  of. 

TbficA.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  &iot  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla ;  you,  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say  :— 

*  — —  cnight  — ]  Thiu  the  old  copy.  Anight^  is  in  the  luglu. 
The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Legende  of  good  fVomen. 
Our  modem  editors  read,  o'nights^  or  o^night. 

^ baUet^']  Tlie  instrument  with  which  washers  beat  their 

coane  clothes.    Johnson. 

• ' to  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  inJbUy.'\  This  expression  I 

^  not  well  understand.  In  the  middle  counties,  mortal^  from 
«od,  a  great  quantity,  is  used  as  a  particle  of  amplification;  as 
"loita/  tall^  mortal  little.  Of  this  sense  I  believe  Shakspeare 
^esadvantage  to  produce  one  of  his  darling  equivocations.  Thus 
^e  teeaning  will  be,  so  is  oil  nature  in  love  abounding  in  folly. 

Johnson. 
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Good  even  to  you^  friend. 

C<9r.  And  to  you^  gentle  sir^  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  prVthee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here*8  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own^ 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  sneer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks^  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks^  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  ^  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What   is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
iMisture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  hones^. 
Buy  thou  the  <x>ttage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me ;  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 

9  And  little  recks — ]  L  e.  heeds^  cares  for. 

•  And  in  my  voiced  as  far  as  I  hsve  a  voice  or  rote. 
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I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 

And  buy  it  with  yt)ur  gold  right  suddenly.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

The  same* 
Enter  Amibns,  Jaciues,  and  Others. 

SONG. 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  It  will  make  you  melandioly,  monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr*ythee,  more.  I 
can  suek  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs :  More,  I  pr  ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  *  I  know,  I  cannfiot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  mc,  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing:  Come,  more;  another  stanza;  Call 
you  them  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  theii*  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing :  Will  you  sing  ? 

» ragged i]  Our  modern  editors  (Mr.  Malone  excepted) 

Kid  rugged  ;  but  ragged  had  anciently  the  same  meaning. 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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j4mi.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself 

Ja^,  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes  ;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks,  I  have  given  him 
a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing  ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

JmL  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree: — he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable^  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.     Come,  warble,  come. 

SONG. 

IVho  doth  ambition  shun^  [All  together  here. 
A7id  loves  to  live  i*  the  siaiy 
Seeking  the  fool  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hit  her  y  come  hither ,  come  hither  ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy  J 
But  winter  and  i^ough  weather. 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  oiade 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  ; 

//'  it  do  come  to  pass, 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 

disputabk^l  Tot  disputati§usM 
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Ducdiimey  ducdhme,  ducdame  ;^ 

Here  shall  he  see, 

Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  Ami. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducdame  ? 

Jaq.  *Tis  a  Greek  invocation^  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot^  I'll  rail 
agsunst  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke  ;  his  banquet  is 
prepar'd.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  1  can  go  no  further :  O,  I 
die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my 
grave.     Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in 
thee  ?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a 
little :  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage^ 
I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to 
thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers. 
For  my  sake,  be  comfortable  ;  hold  death  awhile  at 
the  arm's  end :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently ; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I'll  give 
thee  leave  to  die  :  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come, 
thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well  said !  thou 
look'st  cheerily :  and  I'll  be  with  thee  quickly.— 
Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air  :  Come,  I  will  bear 
thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack 

4  «...  duedhme  ;]  For  ducdame^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  verjr 
icately  and  judiciously,  reads  due  ad  me,  that  is,  brins  him  to  me. 
Dr.  Farmer  thinlu  it  is  evidently  a  word  coined  Jbr  the  nonce. 

V  2 
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of  a  dinner,   if  there  live  any  thing  in  tliis  desert 
Checrly,  good  Adam  !  [^E.veunt 


SCENE  VII. 

The  same. 

A  tabic  set  out.      Enter  Duke  senior^  Ami£N8 

Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast, 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  hke  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,*  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  : — 
Go^  seek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaq-ues. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach 
Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  lif 
is  this. 

That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 

What !  you  look  merrily. 

Jag,  A  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'the  forest 

A  motley  fool  ; — a  miserable  world ! — 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun^ 

And  raird  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Good-morrow,  fool,  quoth  I :  No,  sir,  quoth  he. 

Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune ; 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  liis  poke  : 

* compact  ofjars^']  i.  e.  made  up  of  discords. 

^  Call  me  not  Jbolf  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  .•]  Foriun 
favet  fatuis^  is,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  the  saying  here  aUud^ 
to  ;  or,  as  in  Publius  Syriis : 

'*  Foriuna^  nkmum  picm  fovet^  HultumJkcU.*' 
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And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye^ 

Says,  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  may  we  seCy  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine  ; 

And  after  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

AndsOyfnnn  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-conteraplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq.  O  worthy  fool! — One   that    hath  been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  he  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain,*- 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage,--«he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms  : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit ;' 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
Tlie  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
|ie,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 

onlj^miki]  Sukmew^peUtian^nDiidreis, 
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Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not, 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 

Even  by  the  squandring  glances  of  the  fool.* 

Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world. 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fye  on  thee !    I  can   tell  what  thou 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,^  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding 
sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, , 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  dp  I  name. 
When  that  I  say.  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  fimction. 
That  says,  his  bravery  ^  is  not  on  my  cost, 

*  -— —  if  notf  &c.]  Unless  men  have  the  prudence  not  to 
appear  touted  with  the  sarcasms  of  a  jester,  they  subject  them- 
•elves  to  his  power ;  and  the  wise  man  will  have  his  folly  anato' 
miiied^  that  is,  dRssected  and  laid  open^  by  the  sfttandring  glances 
#r  random  shots  of  a  fool.    Johnson.  ' 

9 Jbr  a  counte^y]     About  the  time  when  this  play  wai 

written,  the  French  counters  (i.  e.  pieces  of  false  money  used  as 
a  means  of  reckoning)  were  brought  into  use  in  England* 
his  bravery  i^3  L  e.  his  fine  clothes. 
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(Thinking  that  I  mean  him^)  but  therein  suits 
bis  'folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech } 
There  then ;  How,  what  then  ?  Let  mc  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrongM  himself;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flics, 
Vndaim'd  of  any  man. — ^But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orlando,  rcith  his  sword  drencn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy 
distress ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiscr  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Orl.  You  touched  my  vein  at  first ;  the  diomy  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta*en  from  me  the  show 
Of  nnooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  brcd,^ 
And  know  some  nurture  :^  But  forbear,  I  say ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fniit, 
TiU  I  9Xid  niy  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  mnst  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentleness 
shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Or/.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  mc  have  iL 

Duke  5*.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 

Ori.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  yon : 
I  thoi^t^  that  all  thmgs  had  been  savage  nere ; 

*  -««-  inland  bredf']  hdand  here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  [ilay, 
is  the  opposite  to  outland,  or  ujdand,  Orlando  means  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  been  bred  amtnig  clonms, 

'  And  knew  twne  nurture :]  Nurture  is  tducatiott^  breeding. 
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And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stem  commandment :  But  whatever  you  are^ 

That  in  this  desert  inaccessible^i 

Under  the  shade  oi  melancholy  boughs^ 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 

If  ever  you  have  look*d  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolFd  to  church  i 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 

And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

JDuke  S^  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolFd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  cngender'd : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command^  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, — 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,— 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

OrL  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort !  [jEjtiV. 

Duke  S.  Thou  secst,   we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy : 
This  wide  and  univcraal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

^  And  uJt€  upon  eoBiiiiaiid-*]  At  jrour  owb  command. 
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Jaq.  All  the  world*s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.'  At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then,  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow  :  Then,  a  soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,^ 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  "^  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon  s  mouth  :  And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,^ 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper  d  pantaloon ; 
Witli  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pi})es 

*  Hu  acts  being  seven  age^.]  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  an 
old  print,  entitled  The  Stage  of  Man*s  Life^  divided  into  seven 
ages.  As  embleroatica]  representations  of  this  sort  were  formerly 
ttuck  up,  both  for  ornament  and  instruction,  in  the  generality  of 
iMQseSy  it  is  more  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  his  hint  from 
tbeDce,  than  from  Hippocrates  or  Proclus,  who  are  quoted  by 
Mr.  Malone.     Henley. 

* and  bearded  like  the  vardi\  Beards  of  different  cut  were 

appropriated  in  our  author's  time  to  difterent  characters  and  pro- 
ienions.  The  soldier  had  one  fashion,  the  judge  another,  the 
Wbop  different  from  both,  &c 

^ sudden  and  quick  — ]  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 

these  epithets  are  synonymous,  it  is  necessary  to  be  observed  that 
<nie  of  the  ancient  senses  of  suddtn^  is  violent. 

*  ^-«  DMMlern  instanceSf']  Modem  means  trite,  common. 

10 


I>iikeS.    Welcome: 
.     ,  ,        burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 
Orl.  J  ^, 

Adam,  So  had  you  ne 
nT  •l^  VJ>eak  to  tha^ 

As  yet,  to  question  you  al 
Giveussoniemusickjan 

Amiens 

J. 

^/oa^,  dlow,  thou 

J/iou  art  not  so  u 

As  maris  ingra 

Thy  tooth  is  not  si 

because  thou  art  t 

Heigh,  ho '  Unt'l^-'i^y  *' 
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11. 

Freezeyfrteze,  thou  bitter  sky ^ 
That  dost  7iot  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot  : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not.^ 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  &c. 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland^s 
son, — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully,  you  were  ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  hisi  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face,— 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke. 
That  lov'd  your  father :  The  residue  of  your  fortune. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me, — Good  old  man^ 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is : 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand^ 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [Exeunt. 

Johnson  paraphrases  thus : — Thou  tvinter  xvind^  thy  rudeness  givei 
the  lesspain^  as  thou  art  not  seen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost 
wt  brave  us  toith  thy  presence^  and  whose  unkindness  is  therefore 
xo(  aggravated  by  iniuU. 
*  Asjriend  remembered  mrf. J     Remsmber*d  for  remenAering. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lin^ds,  and 

Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that  eaiir 
not  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argumeiat* 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  preseiit :  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  ie : 
Seek  him  with  candle  ;  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Tliy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seiae  into  our  hands ; 
Till  tiioa  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother^s  mouthy 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

OIL  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life, 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — ^Well,  push  him  out 
of  doors ; 
And  let  my  oftkors  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent*  upon  his  house  and  lands : 
Do  tl^is  expediently,*  and  turn  him  going. 

^Ea^eunt. 

' an  absent  argument  — ]    An  argument  is  used  for  the 

contents  of  a  book,  thence  Shakspeare  considered  it  as  meaning 
the  subject^  and  then  used  it  for  subject  in  yet  another  sense. 

^  Make  an  extent — ]  **  To  make  an  extent  of  lands/'  is  a  legal 
phrase,  from  the  words  of  a  writ,  f  extendi  Jaciasy)  whereby  the 
sheriff  is  directed  to  cause  certain  lands  to  be  appraised  to  their 
full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  person  entitled 
under  a  recognizance,  &c  in  order  that  it  may  be  certainly  known 
how  soon  the  debt  will  be  paid.    Ma  lone. 

'  — -»  exfedwnily^  That  is,  exp^Uiousk^ 
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SCENE  IL 

The  Forest. 

Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

OrL  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love; 

And,  tliou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  sunirey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress"  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
0  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  b^rks  my  thoughts  I'll  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fiiir,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive^  she.     \^Esit. 

Enter  Coris  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  mas- 
ter Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life, 
it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it 
very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it 
pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the 
court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you, 
it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
^ckens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  tliat 
Wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends : — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
And  fire  to  bum:    That  good   pasture  makes  fat 

uifexpreuive  -*]  For  in€Xfr$$tiUe* 
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sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack 
of  the  sun :  That  he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by 
nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding/  or 
comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one   is  a   natural    philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damnM ;  like  an  ill-roasted 
^g,®  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  tliy  manners  must  be  wicked  ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation :  Thou 
art  in  a. parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
countiy,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockable  at  tlie  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands;  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shep- 
herds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow :  A  better 
instance,  I  say ;  come. 

'  — —  may  complain  of  good  breeding^']    May  complain  of  a 
good  education,  for  being  so  inefficient^  of  so  little  use  to  him.   • 

Malonb. 

• like  an  ill-roasied  rgg^^  Of  this  jest  I  do  not  ftdly  com* 

prehend  the  meaning.    Johnson. 

Shakspeare's  simiiies  hardly  ever  run  on  four  feet.    MALONSi 
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Ccf>  Besides,  bur  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  sur- 
gery of  our  sheep ;  And  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ? 
The  courtier  s  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man'  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh :  Indeed ! — Lieam 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 
than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me;  I'll 
rest 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd  ?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee  !^  thou  art 
raw.* 

Cor*  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man^s 
happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to  be 
bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  '^  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of 
a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old  cuckoldly 
ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st 
not  damn*d  for  this,  the  devil  himself  with  have  no 
shepherds;  I  cannot  sec  else  how  thou  shouldst 
'icape. 

9  — —  make  incision  in  thee  /]  Warburton  says,  to  make  inci* 
don  was  a  proverbial  expression  then  in  vogue  for  to  make  to  un- 
^entand.  But  Steevens  thinks  the  allusion  is  to  that  common  ex- 
premm,  of  cutting  such  a  one  for  the  simples.  In  either  case  we 
regret  the  profaneness. 

'  — —  tnau  art  raw.]  i.  e.  thou  art  ignorant,  unexperienced. 

*  —  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;]  Wetner  and  ram  had  ancientiy 
tbts^iaenieaiuDg.    Johnson. 
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Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede^  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros,  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worthj  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  t/^  pictures,  fairest  lin'd,^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind^ 
But  the  fair  *  of  Rosalind. 

Touch,  ril  rhyme  you  so,  e^ht  yeai's  together ; 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted : 
it  is  the  right  butter  woman's  rank  to  market/ 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 
'  Touch.  For  a  taste  : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

^0,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

IVinter-garments  must  be  lind. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap,  must  sheaf  and  bitid  ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sowrest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  Rose  xvill  find. 

Must  find  loves  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

^  ''"'^ fairest  lin'd,]  i.  e.  most  fairly  ddintattd. 

4  But  the  fair  — ]  Fair  is  beauty,  complexion. 

* rank  to  market j"]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  rettcb— -rateionitfrlbf, 

which  Mr.  Malone  improves.  The  hobbling  metre  of  these  verses, 
(says  Touchstone,^  is  like  the  arnbUng^  shuffling  pace  of  a  butter- 
woman's  horse,  going  to  market. 
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This  is  tlie  very  false  gallop  of  verses ;  Why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace^  you  dull  fool  ?  I  found  them  on  a 
tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  graif  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  with  a  medlar  :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit* 
in  the  country :  for  you'll  be  rotten  e*er  you  be 
half  ripe,  ancl  thaf  s  the  right  virtue  of  the  med- 
lar. 

• 

Touch.  You  have  skid  ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no, 
let  the  forest  judge. 


Enter  Ceua,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

CeL  fFhy  should  this  desert  silent  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No  ; 
Tongues  Fll  hang  on  every  tree. 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show? 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Somcy  df  violated  vozi>s 

'  Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs^ 

Or  at  every  sentence'  end, 

» 

'  — *-  the  eBBrHkt^  Jrmi  -^^  Shaktpeare  seems  to  have  had 
Kttle  knowledlge  in  rardennig.  The  medlar  is  one  of  the  latesf 
hht,  h^kat  aneataMb  tH!  the  end  of  November.    Stbbvkns. 

^  TSat  MkeU  civil  savingi  jAotv.}  Croit^  f  believe,  is  not  de- 
■igiiediy  eppoacdta  ntitory.    It  mcan3  onXy  grave ^  or  soUmn. 

SxSBViNf. 

VOL.  Il|^  O 
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fFill  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  ready  ta  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show.^ 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  beJiWd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged: 

Nature  presently  distiWd 
Heleris  cheeky  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra* s  majesty  ; 
Atalanta*s  better  part  ;^ 

Sad  Lucre tia^s  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  part» 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised. 
Of  many  faces^  eyesy  and  hearts j 

To  have  the  touches^  dearest priz^ d. 
Hewoen  zvould  that  she  these  giftsshouldhavcy 

And  I  to  litpe  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — ^what  tedious  ho- 
mily of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal,  and  never  cry'd.  Have  patience  ^  good  people! 

CeL  How  now  I  back  friends ; — Shepherd,  go  off 
a  little : — Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour* 
able  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone, 


in  little  skam.']    The  aUuskm  is  to  a  mi&iatiire-portrait. 
The  cunrent  phrase  in  our  author's  time  was  **  painted  in  tittle.^* 

Malonb. 
'  AtalantaU  better  part ;]  ,Tk0  commentators  are  not  agreed 
what  this  lady's  better  pati  was:  Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  her 
beauty;  Mr.  Toilet  to  her  virgin  chastity;  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr. 
Malone  to  her  wit;  Mr.  Steevens  sums  up  the  evidence  in  these 
words:  **  after  all,  I  believe  that  Atalanta's  better  part f  means 
onfy'^the  best  part  about  ker^  such  as  was  most  commended.'* 
the  touches  — Q    llie  features;  les  traite. 
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Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ras.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the 
Verses. 

Ras.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  kme,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
ftood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering  how 
thy  name  should  be  hang'd  and  carved  upon  these 
trees  ? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  o\it  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree :  *  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,' 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck :  Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ?  • 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 
to  meet;^  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ras»  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

*  — —  a  palm-tree :]  A  palm-tree^  in  the  forest  of  Ardtn^ 
it  as  much  out  of  its  place,  as  the  lioneu  in  a  subaaquent 
scene. 

*  — —  /  v:as  never  to  be'rhytned  since  Pythagora^  time^  that  I 
Mu  an  Irish  rat,]  Rosalind  is  a  very  learned  \my.  She  alludes  to 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  souls  transmigrate 
from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  was 
•D  Irish  raif  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death. 

JOHNSOK. 

4        .Jrunds  to  meet ;]     Alluding  ironically  to  the  proverb : 
^  FrieiMii.  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet.*' 

02 
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Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  moit  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  mo6t  wonderful 
wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that 
Q^i  of  all  whooping !  ^ 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion!^  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let and  hose  in  my  disposition }  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea-oft  discovery/  I  prythee,  tell 
me^  who  is  it  ?  quickly,  and  speak  apace :  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  9  narrow*moath*d  botUe ;  either  too  much  at 
once,  or  none  9t  all.  I  pr  ythee  take  the  cork  out 
pf  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  nwy  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  hec^d  worth  f^  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  ^end  more,  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if 
thpu  delay  mQ  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Celf  It  is  yoopig  Orlai:Mlo ;  that  tripp*d  up  the 
wrestler  s  heels,  and  ypur  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  tlie  devil  take  mocking ;  speak  sad 
brow,  and  true  maid.^ 

* out  of  all  whoopiDg !]  i.  e.  out  of  all  measure,  or  reck- 
oning. This  ftppears  to  huve  been  a  phrase  of  the  same  import 
{^  aoptber  fofu^rlv  in  use,  ^*  out  of  all  cry.'' 

^  Good  mj/  complexion  /]  A  little  unmeaning  exclamatory  ad* 
^ress  to  her  beauty;  in  the  na(ura  of  a  small  oatli.    Ritson. 

'  On§  inak  of  dmy  more  U  «  Soiah'Ha'^  discoi>ery^  The  old 
copy  readsr-M  if  ScHfth-'teti  of  di9c<merie ;  which,  says  Mr.  Hemp 
ley,  is  the  only  reading  tii4t  can  preiterye  the  sense  of  Rosalind* 
A  Savthsea  of  discaver^f  la  not  a  discovery,  as  wAn  off,  but  as 
cpMPHBHENsiVE  as  the  South-sea;  which,  being  the  largest  in 
the  world,  affoids  the  widest  scope  for  exercising  curiosity. 

^ ---»- 4|pf»(  fo^  in0iBi  tfiNJ  Initf  m^]  L  e.  q^  with  a  grave 
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Cel  I'feith,  c!02;/ti8  her. 

Ros.  Orlando  ? 

Ctl.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose  ? — What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'^t* 
him  ?  What  said  he  ?  How  look'd  he  ?  Wherein 
went  he?*  What  makes  he  here?  Did  he  ask  for 
me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  with  thee? 
and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me  in 
one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua*s  mouth ' 
first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size :  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars, 
is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest, 
and  in  man  s  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did 
the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

CeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,*  as  to  resolve 
the  propositions  of  a  lover  : — ^^but  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  observance. 
I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit. 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded 
knight. 


countenance,  and  as  truly  as  thou  art  a  virgin ;  q>eak  seriously 
and  honestly. 

9  Wherein  xvent  he  ?Q  In  wliat  manner  was  he  clothed  ?     How 

~  ke  g&  dressed  ? 

Garagantua^s  mouth — ]     Rosalind  requiitss  nine  ([ik 


tions  to  be  answered  in  onetoord,  Celia  tells  h^r  that  a  wofd  of 
luch  magnitude  is  too  big  for  any  mouth  but  that  of  Garagantua 
the  giant  of  Rabelais.    Johnson. 

*  ic  count  atomies,]  Atomies  arc  thdse  niimite*  peiticles 
disceraible  in  a  stream  of  sunshine  that  breaks  into^a  wloenod^ 
rocMu    HwiAT*  
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Ros.  Though  it  be  pi(y  to  sec  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla!  to  thy  tongue,'  I  pr*vthee;  it 
Curvets  very  unseasonably.  He  was  fumisad  like  a 
hunter. 

Ros.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart^ 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden  i 
thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaciues. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out: — Soft!  comes  he  not 
here? 

Ros.  *Tis  he  ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I 
thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  Grod  be  with  you ;  let*s  meet  as  little  as  we 
can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  tr«es  wiSi  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when 
she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of?  ' 

'  Crfff  lioUa !  to  Iky  109^^^"]  Holla  was  a  term  of  the  m^ 
iiege»  by  w{uch  the  rider  rentrained  and  Hopped  his  horse. 
4 —— lo  kill  niy  heart  j  A  qu2ible  between  Aeor^  and  iionf. 
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OrL  Just  as  hieh  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  rail  of  pretty  answers :  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths*  wivcs^  and 
conn*d  them  out  of  rings  ? 

OrL  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
cloth/  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made 
rf  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  worlds 
and  all  our  miseiy. 

'  Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but 
myself;  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  *Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  bc^t 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown*d  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a 
cypher. 

Jaq.  1*11  tarry  no  longer  with  you  ;  farewell,  good 
rignior  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

[£.nV  Jagiues. — Celia  and  Rosalind 
come  forward. 

Ros.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  and 
under 'that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — ^Do  you 
hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  what  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a  clock  ? 

s  ..^^.^  iui  IttMweryou  ri^ht  painted  doth.]  This  alludes  Co  the 
fitthioD  in  old  tapestry  hanging^  of  motlos  and  moral  sentencea 
fiEiani  the  moulhi  of  toe  figures  worked  or  painted  in  them* 
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OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  p'day ;  there's 
no  clock  in  the  forest, 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest} 
else  sighing  everj^  minute,  and  gro?iniag  every  houTi 
would  detect  the  lazy  fopt  of  time,  ai  wel}  w  a 
clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had  pot 
that  been  as  pro|Xir  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir :  Time  travels  iu  diven 
paces  with  divers  persons  :  I'll  teU  you  who  time 
ambles  withal,  who  time  trots  withal,  who  ttioe 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal* 

OrL  I  pr  ythee,  who  doth  Ue  trpt  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  HH^id, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  die  day 
it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  ee^unighi^ 
time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  lengd\  of 
seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Ros,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  ric^ 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  tlie  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other  lives 
merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain:  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning  ;  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury :  These 
time  ambles  withal. 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal. 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he 
go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too 
soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  i5^  they  ^le^p 
between  term  and  teru^,  *i>4  then  they  p^tceiv^  pot 
how  time  moves.  ,     , 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  yoiith  ? 

Il9^.  With  this  shbjpl^rde&Si  my  sUter;  bevein 
the  skirts  of  the  forest^  tike  fyin|;e  irooi^ 
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OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

Ras.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  sh^ 
18  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed^  a  dwelling. 

Roi.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed^ 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taugnt  me  to  8peak» 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  in-land  man  ;^  one  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ;  and 
I  thank  Grod,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch*d  with 
10  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax'd 
their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils,  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  r 

Ros.  There  ware  none  pnncipal ;  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are :  every  one  fault 
teeming  monstrous^  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it« 

Orl^  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

R9^.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physick,  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw** 
thorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet 
that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good 
counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love 
oponbim. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shakcd ;  I  pray  yon, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  These  is  none  of  my  uncle  s  marks^  upon 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  d  ihau  in  love ; 


^ — ^  inrlani  "Nil  il  Is  u«ed  io  this,  ]^  fojr  oaa  rm^tMlC  ii^ 
oppositioD  to  thi  jticMmI  oC  t)i4i  prit^t; 
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in  which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not 
prisoner. 

Or  I.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue 
eye/  and  sunken ;  which  you  have  not :  an  unques- 
tionable spirit  ;^  which  you  have  not:  a  beard  neg- 
lected ;  which  you  have  not :  but  I  pardon  you 
for  that;  for,  simply,  your  having'  in  beard  is  a 
younger  brother  s  revenue  : — ^Then  your  hose  should 
be  ungarter  d,^  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about 
you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But  you 
are  no  such  man  ;  you  are  rather  point-device'  in 
your  accoutrements  ;  as  loving  yourself,  than  seem- 
ing the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  be- 
lieve I  love. 

Ros.  Me  beheve  it  ?  you  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does ;  that  is  one  of 
the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to 
their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sootfi,  are  you  he 
that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind 
is  so  admired  ? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak  ? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

* a  blue  eye  A  L  e.  a  blueness  about  the  eyes.  «. 

*> an  unauestionable  spirit ;]  Tha(  is,  a  spirit  unxaiUing  to 

be  conversed  xmtn. 

' your  having  — ]  Having  is  possession,  estate. 

*  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  &c.]  These  seem  to 
have  been  the  established  and  characteristical  marks  bjTwhidi  the 
votaries  of  love  were  denoted  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

^-— —  j9o^;t^cicv»cr-lG  i*  e.  exac^drestwith&itcalnioe^. 
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Ros.  Lbive  is  merely  a  madness ;  and^  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip^  as  mad- 
men do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pu- 
nished and  cured^  is^  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet  I  profess 
coring  it  by  counseL 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Has.  Yes,  one  ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him 
ef€iy  day  to  woo  me :  At  which  time  would  I^ 
being  but  a  moonish  youth/  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
ciiangeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fantastical, 
UHsh,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of 
smiles ;  for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no 
passion  truly  any  thmg,  as  boys  and  women  are  for 
the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now  like 
him,  now  loath  him  ;  then  entertain  him,  then  for* 
swear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ; 
tfiat  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love, 
to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to  for*. 
swear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
qgok  merely  monastick  :  And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and 
diis  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver 
as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not 
be  one  spot  of  love  in*t. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me« 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  Til  show  it  you :  and,' 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
WiU  you  go  ? 

Or/.  JVith  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

a  moonish  ^if/A|]  L  p.  variable. 
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Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind :— Cofnc, 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  [^Exeunt • 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  *  Jaciues  at  a 

distance^  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey :  Aird  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I 
the  man  yet  ?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content  )ron  ? 

j4ud.  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us !  what  fca* 
tures  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths.' 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited!'  worse  than 
Jove  m  a  thatch'd  house !  [^Aside. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under* 
stood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  for- 
ward child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  :•— 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

* Audreijf]  Is  a  conniption  o£  Etheldreda.    The  samtof 

that  nanie  is  so  styled  in  ancient  calendars. 

^ as  the  most  capricious /7o^^,  honest  Ovidf  was  among  tkt 

Goths.]  Capricious  is  not  here  humoursome,  fantastical,  &c.  buf 
lascitious.     Upton. 

Mr.  Upton  is^  perhaps,  too  refined  in  hit  internretatiiia  of 
capricious.  Our  author  remembered  that  caper  was  tne  I^ltiafiif 
a  goat,  and  thence  chose  this  epithet.  Thia^  I  believe,  it,  the 
whole.    There  is  a  poor  quibble  between  goais  vaS.  Goths* .'  ^ 

"^ ill-inhabited!']  i.  e.  ill-lodged.   An unusoal' aeaie  of  tkd 

word.  ,  .  '     '    ^j 

®  ■  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  t%an  a  great  reckbning  tii  a 
little  room  ;]  A  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room,  implies  that  the 
entertainment  was  mean,  and  tte  bill  extraYagaitt. 
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Jud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  :  Is  it  honest 
ID  deed^  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing } 

Touch.  Noy  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and 
what  th^  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers, 
tb^  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly,  for  thou  sweai^'st  to  me,  thou 
art  honest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  diou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd: 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A  material  fool  !^  [Asid^ 

Aud^  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
die  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly^  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean 
dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  tliough  I  thank  the  gods  I 
Itfn  foul/ 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness! sluttishness  may  come  hereslter.  But  be  it  as 
it  may  b?^  I  will  marry  thee,  and  to  that  end,  I  have 
b^en  with  iSr  Oliver  Af ar-text,  the  vicar  of  th^ 
next  village ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this 
place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  fistin  see  this  meeting.  [Aside. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may^  if  he  were  of  a  fear- 
fill  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have 
DO  temple  but  the  wood,   no  assembly  but  homr 

*  A  nmxentljbol  /]  A  fbol  with  nuUt€r  in  him ;  a  fool  itock^ 
wilb  notions. 

/  am  fouL]  Not  fair,  or  homdj. 
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beasts.  But  what  though?^  Courage!  As  homa 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said,*— Many 
a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods  :  right :  many  a 
man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife ;  'tis  none  of  hfe 
own   getting.     Horns?     Even   so ;         Poor     meti 

alone  ? No,  no ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as 

huge  as  the  rascal.®  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed  ?  No :  as  a  walFd  town  is  more  worthier  than 
a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more 
honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and 
by  how  much  defence*  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so 
nmch  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Here  comes  sir  Oliver:* — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you 
are  well  met :  Will  you  despatch  us  hei'e  under  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OH.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir.  OH.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar* 
riage  is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  \^Discove7^ing  himself.']  Proceed,  proceed ; 
ril  give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  What  ye  caWt : 
How  do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  GodHld 
you^  for  your  last  company:  I  am  very  glad  to  sec 

a mhat  though  ?]  What  then  ? 

3 the  rascal?]    Lean,  poor  deer,  are  called  rascal  deer. 

* defence  — ]    Defence^  as  here  opposed  to  "  no  skill,** 

signifies  the  art  ofjencing. 

^ sir  Oliver  ;]    He  that  has  taken  his  first  degree  at  the 

university,  is  in  the  academical  styie  called  Dominus^  and  m  com* 
mon  language  was  heretofore  termed  Sir.  The  Sir  Hush  Etads 
of  Shakspeare  is  not  a  Welsh  knight  who  hath  taken  orders,  bttt 
only  a  Welsh  clergyman  witliout  any  regular  degree  from  either  of 
the  Universities.  See  Harrington's  History  of  the  Guedir  Famibf. 

Nichols. 

^  —  Gfid^ild  you  — ]  i.  c:  God  yield  yoi^  God  reward  you. 
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yon :— Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir  :— Nay ;  pray, 
be  eover'd. 
f        Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow/  sir,  the  horse  his 
curb,  and  the  faulcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  de- 
sires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nib- 
blii^. 

•/tfjT.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding, 
be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Gret  you 
to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you 
what  marriage  is  :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you  to- 
gether as  they  join  wainscot :  then  one  of  you  will 
prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber, 
wsup,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to 
be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like 
to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it 
will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my 
wife.  \^Aside. 

Jaq.  Go  thi^u  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver ! 

Not — O  sweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behi*  thee ; 

But — ^Wind  away. 

Begone  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  wi*  thee. 

[Exeunt  JxauEs,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OH.  Tis  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [^Exit. 

1 ...»»  his  bowy]  1.  e*  his  yoke.    The  ancient  yoke  in  form  re- 
lemblcd  a  bote. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep, 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

CeL  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  there^ 
fore  weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

CeL  Somethmg  browner  than  Judas's ; '  many,  his 
kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.^ 

CeL  An  excellent  colour :  your  chesnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread/ 

CeL  He  hath  bou^t  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana  i 
a  nun  of  winter^s  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  re^ 
ligiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

*  Something  browner  than  Judas's :]  Judas  wps  constantly  re* 
presented  in  ancient  painting  or  tapestry,  with  red  hair  and  lleariL 

9  lyhitkf  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.^  There  is  much  of  na- 
ture in  this  petty  perrerseness  of  Rosalind :  she  finds  fault  in  her 
lover,  in  hope  to  be  contradicted,  and  when  Celia  in  sportive  ma* 
Ug9  too  readily  seconds  her  accusations,  she  contracactB  hetself 
rather  than  su&r  her  &vourite  to  want  a  vindication.  , 

*  — —  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread.]     We  should  read  heara^ . 
that  is,  as  the  kiss  of  an  holy  saint  or  hermit,  called  the  kiss  ^ 
thavity.    This  makes  the  comparison  just  ^ad  decent ;  the  other 
impious  and  absurd.    Waeburton. 
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CeL  Yes:  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  cover  d  goblet,*  or  a  worm-eaten 
nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

CeL  JVas  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 
is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are 
both  the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings  :  He  attends 
here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  ^  with  him :  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage 
I  was  ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  ;  so  he  laugh'd, 
and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathei-s,  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  thafs  a  brave  man!  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and 
breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart*  the 
heart  of  his  lover  ;^  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble 
goose :  but  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly 
guides ;— Who  comes  here  f 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love ; 

* as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,']  i.  e.  hollow. 

' much  question  — ]  i.  e.  conversation. 

* quite  traverse,  athvoart,  &c.]  An  unexperienced  lover  ib 

here  compared  to  dipuny  tilter,  to  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  have 
hit  lance  oroken  across,  as  it  was  a  mark  either  of  want  of  cou« 
nge  or  address.  This  happened  when  the  horse  flew  on  one  side, 
in  the  career :  and  hence  arose  the  jocular  proverbial  phrase  cf 
tpurring  the  horse  only  on  one  side. 

'  — —  of  his  lover ;]  i.  «•  of  his  mvtress, 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Who  you  saw  sitting  bv  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  aisdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

CeL  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  playM, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  :— ^ 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
ril  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play,  [Kxeti. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

*S//.  Sweet  Phebe,    do   not   scorn  me ;    do  » 
Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness :  The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  ma 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distof 

Phe.  1  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
niou  teirst  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
Tis  pretty,  sure>  and  very  probable,* 

^  '  Ti$  pretty  t  sure^  and  very  probable^']  Sure  for  $ur^ 
10 
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That  eyes,— that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies,^ — 

Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  J 

Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 

A.nd,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  { 

Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 

Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  8l\ame, 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eve  hath  made  in  thee : 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure^ 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thco  not ; 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eves 

TTiat  can  do  hurt. 

&7.  O  dear  Phcbe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fanoy,^ 
Then  shall  you  know  the  woupds  invisible 
That  love*s  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  tliou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comcfj, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 
Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  [Advancing.^  Who 

might  be  your  mother,^ 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over  the  wretclied  ?  What  though  you  have  more 

beauty. 


'  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure  — ]   Cicatrice  is  here  not 
^ery  properly  used  ;  it  is  tiie  scar  of  a  wound.     Capable  may  mean 
^^^re^'-pereeptible. 
*■        power  o/*fancy,3    Fa  net/  is  here  used  for  love* 

V f§^o  might  be  yonr  mother^']  It  is  common  for  the  poets 

to  express  cruelty  by  saying,  of  those  who  commit  it,  that  they 
^ere  bora  of  rocks,  or  suckled  by  tigresses.    Johnsok. 

P  2 
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(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 

Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 

Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 

Why,    what   means    this?    Why  do  you  look  oa 

me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work  :  ^ — Od*s  my  little  life  T 
I  think,  slie  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too :— • 
No,  'feith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair^ 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream^ 
That  can  cntame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You    foolish    shepherd,    wherefore   do  you  follow 

her,, 
liike  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  ftiU  of  ill-favour  d  children :. 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her;. 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper^ 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.— - 
But,,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,— ^ 
Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all.  markets  i 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him  ;  take  his  ofler : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer .*'* 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd  ;— fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  tcK 
gether ; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and 

*  Of  nature* s  sale- work  :]  The  allusion  is  to  the  practice  of 
inechanicks,  whose  tuork  bespoke  is  more  elaborate  than  that 
which  is  made  up  for  chance  customers. 

*  Foul »  mostjouly  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer,']  The  aesiw  is. 
The  ugly  seem  mos$  ugly^  xSien^  though  ugly^  thof  arc  icgffiru 
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she  11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger :  If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce 
her  with  bitter  words. — Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 
Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 
Ros,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me. 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
Tls  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by : — 
Will  you  go,  lister  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard  :— 
Come,  sister '.—Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not   proud;    though  all  the  world  could 

see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.* 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 
Phe.    Dead  shepherd !    now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might ; 
fVho  ever  lov'dj  that  lov'd  not  atjirst  sight  ?* 
Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 
Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 
Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin  d. 
Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love ;    Is  not  that  neigh* 

hourly  ? 
Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 

'  —  though  all  the  world  could  see^ 
Nam  could  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  he.']    Though  all  mankind 
could  look  on  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think  you 
beautiful  but  he.    Johnson. 
^  Dead  shepherd  !  novo  I  find  thy  saw  qfmght ; 
Who  ever  lovM,  that  lovM  not  at  first  signt  ?]  The  second  ot 
these  lines  b  from  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander^  16S7. 
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And  yet  it  is  not>  that  I  bear  thee  love : 

but  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  welli 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me^ 

t  tvill  endure ;  and  Til  employ  thee  too : 

6ut  do  not  look  for  further  recompense. 

Than  thine  own  gladn^s  that  thou  art  employ*di 

.  Sili  80  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  alter  tlie  man  - 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and  theti 
A  scatter  d  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon* 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

SiL  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
An4  he  hath  bou^t  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds^ 
TJis^t  the  old  carlot^  once  was  master  of, 

Fke*   Think  not  I  loVe  him,  though  I  ask  fbf 
him ; 
*Tis  btit  a  peevish  boy  :*— yet  he  talks  well  ;-— 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well. 
When    he   that    speaks    them   pleases    those  that 

heai% 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  :*-*not  very  pretty :— • 
But,  sure,  Ws  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him : 
He^li  tnake  a  proper  man  i  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  dian  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  iip« 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  bis  years  he*s  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 

*  Thai  the  old  cailoi  — ]  i.  e.  peasant^  from  darlotdturh  pro* 
bably  a  word  of  Sliakspcare's  coinage. 
^  —  a  peevish  6oy.}  Peevish^  in  ancient  languagei  signifies 
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Than  that  inix*d  in  his  cheek ;    'twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red^  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fidl  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part^ 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember  d,  scorn'd  at  me  ? 
1  marvel,  why  I  answer  d  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
rU  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  tliou  shalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart* 

Phe.  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

Tlic  matter  s  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  me^  Silvius.  [^Ereunf. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  same. 

Enter  Rosaund,  Celia,  and  JaqiU£s. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acquaintea  with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so ;   I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  TTiose,  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are 
abominable  fellows ;  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modern  censure,  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why>  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 
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Ros*  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melaachofy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious  ;  nor  the  lawyer  s, 
which  is  politick ;  nor  the  lady's  which  is  nice ;' 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  from  many  objects  :  and,  indeed,  the  sun- 
dry contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often 
rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  most  humorous  sad- 
ness. 

Ros.  A  traveller^  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  sec  other  men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experi-^ 
ence  to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

OrL  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq,  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse.  \^Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller:  Look,  you 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits  ;  disable*  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have 
swam  in  a  gondola.^ — Why,  how  now,  Orlando ! 


'^ xiohich  is  nice ;]  i.  e.  silly,  trifling, 

•  —  disable — ]  i.  e.  undervalue. 

9 svaam  in  a  gondola.']  That  is,  been  at  Venice,  the  seat  at 

at  time  of  all  licentiousness,  where  the  young  English  gentle^ 
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where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?  You  a  lover  ? — 
An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  come  in 
roy  sight  more. 

OrL  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of 
my  promise. 

Ra$.  Break  an  hour  s  promise  in  love  ?  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and 
break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute 
in  the  afiairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  tliat 
Ca[nd  hath  clap'd  him  o'the  shoulder,  but  I  warrant 
him  heart-whole. 
OrL  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 
Ros.  ^By,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 
Or  I.  Of  a  snail? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  can  make  a  woman  :    Besides,  he 
brings  his  destiny  with  him. 
OrL  Whaf  s  that  ? 

Ros.  Why,  horns  ;  which  such  as  you  are  fein  to 
be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 
Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 
CeL  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.' 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent  :-^ 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind  ? 

men  wasted  their  fortunes,  debased  their  morals,  and  sometimet 
lost  their  religion. 

'  —  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.^  i.  e.  of  a  bettet 
feature,  complexion,  or  colour,  than  you. 
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Orl.  I  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay^  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occasion  to  kiss.  Veiy  good  orators^  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(God  warn  us !)  matter>  tne  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ras*  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  bdoved 
mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  youi* 
mistress  ;  or  1  should  think  my  hones^  ranker  than 
my  wit. 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit? 

Ras.  Not  out  ot  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  { 
would  be  talking  of  her* 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say— I  will  not  have 
you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  feith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  vide^ 
licet f  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed 
out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  oould 
to  die  before  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love* 
Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year, 
though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  beea  for 
a  hot  midsummer  night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went 
but  forth  to  wash  him  in  tilie  Hellespont,  and, 
being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned ;  and  the 
ibolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was — Hero 
of  Sestos*  But  these  are  all  lies ;  men  have  died 
from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but 
not  for  love. 
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Orh  I  would  not  have  my  right  RosaUnd  of  tliis 
mind;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Re§.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly :  But 
oome,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coningMm  disposition  ;  and  ask  me  what  you  will^  I 
will  grant  it* 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ro$.  YeS)  iaith  will  I,  Fridays^  and  Saturdaysi 
tod  all. 

Orl*  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ra$.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say*st  thou  ? 

Ras.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Ras.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  ?— Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando  :-— 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CtL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, JVill  you^  Orlando^--' 

CeL  Go  to  Will  you,  Orlando^  have  to  wife 

this  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now  ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  Us. 

Ras.  Then  you  must  say, — I  take  thee^  Rosalind^ 
for  wife. 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ras.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but| 
—I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband :  There 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  ana,  certainly,  a  wo-^ 
man's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her> 
after  you  have  possessed  her. 

OrL  For  ever,  and  a  day. 
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Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever :  No,  no,  Or- 
lando ;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed:  maids  arc  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain  ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape  ;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,^  and  I  will  do 
that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will 
laugh  like  a  hyen,^  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined 
to  sleep. 

0/7.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do,  as  I  do. 

OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder :  Make  the  doors* 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ; 
shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole;  stop 
that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say, — fVity  whither  xvilt  ?  ^ 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's 
bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  vni  have  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 


I  will  tveep  for  nothings  like  Diana  in  the  Jbuniain^'X 
Statues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  water  comreyed 
through  them  to  give  the  appearance  of  weeping  figures,  were 
anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of  fountains. 

^ /  voill  laugh  like  a  hyen,]  The  bark  of  the  hyena 


anciently  supposedf  to  resemble  a  loud  laugh. 

^ Make  the  (/oor;—]  This  is  an  expression  used  in  several 

•f  the  midland  counties,  instead  of  bar  the  door. 

^ Wity  whither  xvilt  f]  This  was  an  exclamation  much  ia 

use,  when  any  one  was  either  talking  nonsense,  or  usurping 'a 
greater  share  in  conversation  than  jusUy  belonged  to  him* 


1  1 
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You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer^  unless 

you  take  her  without  her  tongue.     O,  that  woman 

Aat  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion^^ 

fet  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 

Vreed  it  like  a  fool. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leav^ 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,    dear  love,  I  cannot   lack    thee  two 
hoars. 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner  ;    by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much^ 
and  I  thought  no  less : — that  flattering  tongue  of 
yours  won  me  : — ^'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so,— - 
come,  death. — ^Two  o'clock  is  your  hour? 
OrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros,  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  sq 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise,^  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
gross  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less   religipn,   than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind :  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Weir,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
ill  such  offenders,  and  let  time  try :  Adieu ! 

\_Ea:it  Orlando. 

CeL  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  yoUr 

love-prate:  we  must  havp  your  doublet  and  hoso 

* u  make  herjauti  her  husbancTs  occasionj']  That  is,  repre* 

tent  her  fault  as  occasioned  by  her  husband. 

7  ■■  the  most  pathetical  break-promise y"]  Rosalind  means  a 
krt er  whoi<  ftb^bood  would  most  deeply  affect  his  mistress. 
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plucked  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  wiiaC 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest 

Ros*  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affection  hadi 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or,  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Veniw, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,*  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  born  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love  :-^I*ll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Or- 
lando :  ril  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  nisleep.  [^Ed'eunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Jaaues  andhords,  in  the  habit  of  foresters, 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Ro- 
man conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  tlie 
deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory : 
— Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

1  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it;  *tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so 
it  make  noise  enough. 

begot  o/'thought,]  i.  e.  of  melancholjr. 
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SONG. 

1.  fVhat  shall  he  have,  that  kilCd  the  deer  f 

2.  His  leather  skiity  and  honis  to  wear. 

1 .  Then  sing  him  home : 
Take  thou  no  scorn^  to  wear  the  horn ;   K  ^^^  '•j*^ >^** 
//  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born.     \  dcn!^ 

1.  Thy  father  s  father  wore  it ; 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it : 

All.  Tfie  horn^  the  horn,  the  lusty  horfi. 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at  scorn.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.« 

The  Farest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock?  And  here  much  Orlando!' 

CeL  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  an-ows,  and  is  gone 
forth-— to  sleep : — Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

SiL  My  €rrand  is  to  you,  fair  youth ; — 
My  gttntk  Phebe  bid  me  giv^  you  this : 

[^Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  fiot  the  consents  ;  but,  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action 


9  The  foregoing  noisy  tcese  was  introduced  only  to  fill  up  Btt 
interval,  which  is  to  represent  two  hours.  This  contraction  of 
the  time  we  might  impute  to  poor  Rosalind's  impatience,  but 
that  a  few  minutes  after  we  find  Orlando  sending  fab  excuse.  I 
do  not  see  that  by  any  probable  division  of  the  Acts  this  absurdity 
can  be  obviated*    Johnson. 

•  —  and  here  much  Orlando  /]  Much  !  was  frequently  used 
to  indicate  disdain. 
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Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  goiiltlcss  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners  ; 
She  calls  mc  proud  ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love 

me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phoenix ;  Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — ^Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebc  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour  d  hand;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand :  but  that's  no  matter  : 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter : 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their   countenance: — ^Will  you    hear  the 
letter  ? 

5/7.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes    me:    Mark   how  thy    tyrant 
writes. 

Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turridy    [Reads. 
That  a  maidens  heart  hath  kurtid?^^ 
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Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  fFhy,  thy  godhead  laid  apart y 

JVarrst  thou  with  a  womaris  heart  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me^ 
That  could  do  no  vengeance'^  to  w^.— 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  ? 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move? 
He,  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me  : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind; 
JVhether  that  thy  youth  and  kind^ 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ;* 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  Fll  study  how  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  nopity,— • 
Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman? — What,  to  make 
tliee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee! 
not  to  be  endured ! — ^Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for 
I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)  ^  and  say 

*        ■  vengeance — ]  is  used  for  muchief. 
'  — — *  yomtk  and  kind  — ]    Khid  is  the  old  word  for  riature. 
'•    4    ■    ■   all  that  I  can  make ;]  u  e.  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing, 
s  ■■        /  tee^  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)]  This  term  was, 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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this  to  her ; — ^That  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  fccr  to 
love  thee :  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  nave  her, 
•unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true  lover, 
hence,  and  not  a  word;  for  here  comes  more  com- 
pany. lEsit  SlLVIUS^ 

Enter  Oliver. 

OH.  Good-morrow,  fair  ones :  Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,^  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  rcnc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel.  West  of  tlii^  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  dotn  keep  itself. 
There's  none  within. 

OH.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  gartnents,  and  such  years :  The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  favour^  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  Iotv, 
And  brozi^er  than  her  brother.    Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  askM,  to  say,  we  are, 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  ;^  Are  you  he  ? 

in  our  autbar's  time,  frequently  used  to  express  a  poor  contemp* 
tibia  felkMT. 
^  ^  — ■ — purlieus  qfthisjbred^l  PurUetL,  says  Manwood's  TVro* 
tise  on  thf  ForeH  iMua,  c  xx.  **  I»a  certaine  terntorie  of  grouD4 
aijovxlingunto  the  forest,  meareifthd  bounded  with  unmoveablb 
m«t%Bf  meecoB,  and  boundaries :  which  territories  of  ground  was 
also  forest,  and  afterwards  diaaforested  againe  by  the  perambula* 
tioDs  nmiofor  the  severing  of  the  new  forest  from  ths  dd." 

.-*  -?-^  liiyMr/J  L  e.  handkerchiefs 
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.  Ras*  I  am :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 
OH.  Some  of  my  shame;  if  you  will  know  of  me 

What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 

This  handkerchief  was  stain  d. 
Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you. 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
liO,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself  1 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  overgrown  with  hair, 
Liay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  ana  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach*d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly> 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinkM  itself, 
And  with  indented  gUdes  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush*s  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
WncA  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  *tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 
lliis  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 
Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 
And  he  did  render^  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  *mongst  men. 

.   Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do> 

For  wellil  know  he  was  unnatural. 


■^** 


*  And  he  did  render  him  — ]  i.  e.  describe  him. 

a  2 
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Ros.  But,  to  Orlando ; — ^Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OH.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpo6*d  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling* 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  ? 

CeL  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kiO 
him? 

OH.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 

OIL  By,  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ;■ 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripped  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ;  and  now  he  feinted^ 
And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recovered  him ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dy'd  in  this  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

'^  — *— -  in  which  hurtling  —3    To  hurUe  is  to  move  with  ipipc- 
tuo«ity  and  tumult. 

Q 
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CeL  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?   sweet  CJany- 
mede  ?  [Rosaund  faints. 

Oil.  Many  will   swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it : — Cousin — Ganymede !  * 

OIL  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither  :— 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

OH*  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth : — ^You  a  man  ?— • 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sir,  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  you,  tell 
your    brother   how    well  I  counterfeited. — Hdgh 

OU.  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

on.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter* 
feit  to  be  a  maaw 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i'faitli  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you^ 
draw  homewards : — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OH.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros*  I  shall  devise  something  :  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him : — ^Will  you  go  ? 

lExeunt. 

'  >  Counn'^anymedt  I"]  Celia,  in  her  first  fri^t,  forgets 
Roealind's  character  and  disguise,  and  calls  out  couitn^  th«a  re* 
ceOects  herself,  and  says,  Ganymede.    Jounsok* 
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ACT.  V. 
SCENE  I.  The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  tiifae,  Audrey;  patiende^ 
gentle  Audrey. 

And.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most 
vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here 
in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  interest 
ill  me  in  the  world :  here  comts  the  man  you  mean. 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown : 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  witsi  have  much  td 
answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

IVilL  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Go.od  even,  gentle  friend :  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  coverea« 
Hqvv  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name  WiUiam  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fiiir  name:  Wast  bom  i'  the  foreJBt 
here? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God; — a  good  answer!  Art  rich? 

JVill.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So^  sOy  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
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good :-— and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.  Art  thou 
wise? 

fVill.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re-: 
member  a  saying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise, 
but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You  do  love  this 
maid  ? 

mil.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand :  Art  thou  learned  ? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to 
have:  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  eup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  tlie  other  ;  For  all  your  writers 
do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he ;  no\y  you  are  not  ipseij 
for  I  am  he. 

mil.  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman: 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave,— rthe  society ,7— which  in  the  boorish 
is  company,— rof  this  female,— -which  in  the  com- 
mon is, — ^woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female ;  or  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or, 
to  thy  better  understanding,  dicst ;  to  wit,  X  kilt 
thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death, 
thy  liberty  into  bondage :  I  will  deal  in  ix>ison  with 
thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with, 
tiiee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'cr-run  thee  with  policy ;  I 
will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifly  ways ;  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

milf  God  rpst  you  merry,  sir.  [^Esit. 
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Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you ;  come^ 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey; — I  attend, 
I  attend.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  sa7ne. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and,  wooing,  she 
should  grant  ?  and  will  you  persdver  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oil.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  questionj 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but  say 
with  me,  I  love  Aliena;  say,  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy 
each  other ;  it  shall  be  to  your  good  ;  for  my  fa- 
ther s  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sii 
Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and 
die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  weddinc 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  anc 
all  his  contented  followers:  Go  you,  and  prepan 
Aliena :  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ros,  God  save  you,  brother. 

OH.  And  you,  fair  sister.* 

^  And  you^  fair  sister^  Oliver  speaks  to  her  m  the  cfaaractei 
bhc  had  assumed,  of  a  woman  courted  by  Orlando  his  brother. 
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Ras.  O,  my  dear  Orlando^  how  it  grieves  me  to 
tt  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

OrL  It  is  my  arm. 

Ras.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  cUws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  tlie  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ras.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter-, 
felted  to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handker-» 
duef? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ras.  O,  I  know  where  you  are : — Nay,  'tis  true : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — I 
cmcj  saw,  and  overcame:  For  your  brother  and 
mjr  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  ano- 
ther the  reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before 
marriage  :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  togetner ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.' 

OrL  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But  O,  how  bitter  a 
thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-mor- 
row be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how 
much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
what  he  wishes  for. 

Ras.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 
OrL  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

'  — ^  dubs  cannot  part  them,"}  It  appears  from  many  of  our 
M  dramas,  that,  in  our  author's  time,  it  was  a  common  custom, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out  "  Clubs — ChibSf^  to 
^  the  coniwtaiits. 
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Res.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idl 
talking.  Know  of  me  then  (for  now  I  speak  ti 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  o 
f(ood  conceit:  I  speak  not  this^  that  you  sboiil< 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge^  insomuch^  ] 
say^  I  know  you  are;  neither  do  I  labour  for  i 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measim 
draw  a  belief  firom  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  anc 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  tha 
I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  threi 
years  old,  conversed  with  a  nmgician^  most  pro 
found  in  this  art,  and  not  yet  damnable.  If  jon  di 
love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  crie 
it  out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  ym 
marry  her :-— I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortaiu 
she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me^  if  it 
appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  befen 
your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,^  and  widuM 
any  danger. 

Qrli  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician :  Therefore^  put  yoi 
in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends  ;  *  for  if  you  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to  Ilosalind. 
if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebb, 

■  t 

Look>  hqre  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  ol 
her9« 

Pke.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle- 
ness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

■  4 

f  ■■  human  as  ^he  w,]  That  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the  real 
Rosalind,  without  any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to  al^ 
tend  the  rites  of  incan^tipp.    Johnson. 

*  -rr—  bid  yourJrmHk  ;]  i.  e.  invUe  your  friends* 
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^0$.  I  Cftre  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study^    ' 
%  leem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him  ;  he  worships  you. 
>  PA<*  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what^tistolovt^ 

SU.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; — 
Ajid  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Ort.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 
-  Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

&Y.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  servioe  |-^ 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 
.  JUs.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ;  * 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Ori.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  We 
you  ?  [To  Rosalind. 

Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  mc  to  love 
you  ?  [To  Ph£be. 

Or  I.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  J 

Ros.  Wlio  do  y6u  speak  to,  rv/ii/  blame  you  me  to 
love  you  ? 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;    'tis  like  the- 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will 
help  you,  [To  SiLVius]  if  I  can : — I  would  love  you, 

all  obiervance ;]  Probably  an  error,  ft>r 
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[To  PhebeI  if  I  could. — ^To-morrow  bieet  mc 
together, — ^1  will  marry  you,  [7b  Phebe]  if  e^ 
many  woman,  and  ril  be  married  to-morrow 
will  satisfy  you,  [To  Orlando]  if  ever  I  satis 
man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow :— I 
content  you,  iTo  SiLvius]  if  what  pleases  you  < 
tents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow.- 
ou  [To  Orlando]  love  Rosalind,  meet ; — as 
To  SiLVius]  love  Phebe,  meet ;  And  as  I  lov< 
woman,  I'll  meet.— So,  fare  you  well ;  I  have 
you  commands. 

SiL  ni  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I. 

[Em 

SCENE  III. 
The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audi 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  1 1 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woma 
the  world.^  Here  comes  two  of  the  banished  da 
pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :   Come,  sit, 

and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'the  middle. 

^  —  a  tooman  of  the  toorUJ]     To  ^0  to  the  xnorldy  is  1 
married.    So,  in  Muck  Ado  about  Nothtng ;  '*  Thus  (says 
trice)  every  one  goes  to  the  world,  but  I.^ 
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1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into*t  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse ;  which 
ire  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page,  rfaith,  iTaith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like 
two  gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 

I. 

//  was  a  lover  and  his  lassj 

fVith  a  hejfy  and  a  hoy  and  a  hey  noninOj 
That  der  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  rank  time 9 
When  birds  do  singy  hey  ding  a  dingy  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

II. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  hoj  and  a  hey  nonino. 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie. 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

III. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  hoj  and  a  hey  nonino^ 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  prese^it  timcy 

With  a  hey,  dnd  a  nOj  and  a  hey  noniuo  ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  timCy  &c. 

Touch.   Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  tbeie 
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was  no  greater  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note 
was  very  untuneable/ 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir ;  we  kept  time,  wc 
;]o8t  pot  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time 
lost  to  hear  such  a  fooHsh  song.  God  be  with  you ; 
and  God  mend  your  vpices !  Come,  Audrey. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV, 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest f 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Jaciues,  Orm^i>o» 

Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou   believe,  Orlando,  that  the 

bov 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 

not ; 
As  Ithose  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.^ 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  a^id  Phebe. 

Jlos.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  tK>mpact  is 
wi^'d :— — 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

[Tb  Me  Duke, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

•  Truly y  young  frentlemen^  &c.]  Tlie  sense  seems  to  be— 7%i>ic^ 
the  xjsords  of  the  song  were  trifiing^  the  musick  teas  not  (as  'mtgUi 
have  been  expected)  good  enough  to  compensate  their  defect* 

*  As  those  that  fear  they  nope,  and  knqto  they  Jear^']  Tha 
meaning,  I  think,  is.  As  ihose^  toho  fear, — ihey^  even  those  vCiy 
persons,  entertain  hopes^  that  their  fears  will  not  be  reisUized ;  and 
yet  at  the  same  ti»ne  they  well  know  that  there  is  reason  for  tkeir 

•Jkah.    Malonf. 
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Duke  5.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 

Has.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her  ?  [To  Ormndo, 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king^ 

Rqs.  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[To  Phebk^ 

PAe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You  11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Mos.  You  say,  that  you  11  have  Phebe,  if  she  will } 

[7b  SiLyius. 
.   SiL  Though  to  havp  her  and  death  were  both  one 
thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter.even^ 
Keep    you    your   word,    O   duke,    to    give  your 

daughter ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  :--• 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Eseimt  Rosalind  .and  Celia. 

Duke  S»  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy. 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,   the   fii-st  time  that  I  ever  9a^ 
him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter :      •' 
Batf  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  wrest-born ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle,  \ 

Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magiciap; 
Obfcured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest.. 
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Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark !  Here  comes  a 
pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are 
called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all! 

Jaq.  Good,  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome ;  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often 
met  in  die  forest:  he  hath  been  a  courtier^  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure;^  I  have 
flattered  a  lady;  I  have  been  politick  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone 
three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels^  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta^en  up  ? 

Touch.  Taith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good,  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke.  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God*ild  you,  sir;*  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.  I  pi-ess  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear ;  ac- 
cording as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks  :* — ^A 
poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-fevoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that 
lio  man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 

■         ■  trod  a  measure ;]  a  very  stately  solemn  dance. 

*  (jrod*ild  youj  sir ;]  L  e.  God  yield  you,  reward  you. 

'  ■  according  as  marriage  oinds^  and  blood  breaks  :"]  A  flMa, 
\pf  the  marriaee  ceremony,  swears  that  he  xoUl  keep  oitfy  to  kis 
mife  ;  when,  Uierefore,  he  leaves  her  for  another^  blood  brxass 
his  matrimonial  obligation^  and  he  is  forswork.    Hemlet* 
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MTi  in  a  poor-house ;  as  your  pearly  ia  your  foul 
oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sen- 
tentious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fooFs  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases/ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you 
find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  He  seven  times  removed ; — ^Bear 
mr  body  more  seeming,^  Audrey : — as  thus,  sir. 
I  did  disHke  the  cut  of  a  ceitain  courtier*s  beard ;  \m 
tent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well^ 
he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is  called  tlie  Retort 
iwrteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please 
himself:  this  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  Tliis 
i«  caird  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not 
wdl  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true :  This 
is  caird  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie  :  This  is  calFd  the 
Countercheck  quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  cir- 
cumstantialy  and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  circum* 
ftantialy  nor  he  durst  ^not  give  me  the  Lie  direct ; 
and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
ofthclie? 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  :® 

^  —  dulcet  diseases.!  This  word  is  capriciously  used  for 
fo^fingi^  though  neither  m  its  primary  or  figurative  sense  it  has 
ttf  lektion  to  that  word. 

^  •— »  seemingj']  i.  c.  seemly.  Seeming  is  oflen  used  by  Shak« 
ipcue  lor  becoming,  or  fairness  of  appearance. 

'  0  dry  vie  auarrel  in  prints  by  the  look  ;]  The  poet  has,  in 
tUncena,  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  so  prevalent, 

VOL.  III.  R 
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as  j^u  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name' 
you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  comteous ; 
the  second^  the  Quip  modest ;  the  thirds  the  Reply 
churlish ;  the  fourth^  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome :  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All 
these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you 
may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If.  I  knew  when  seven 
justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought 
but  of  an  If^  as,  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so ; 
And  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
If  is  the  only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  If. 

Jag.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he*s  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse, 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter   Hymen,^    leading    Rosalind    in  tvomofis 

clothes;  andCi^hiA. 

Still  Musick. 

Hym.  Then  is  there  mirth  iw  heaven, 
IVhen  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  dukej  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

rea,  brought  her  hither  ; 
Tfiat  thou  might*  St  join  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

with  the  highest  humour  and  address:  nor  could  he  hare  treated 
it  with  a  happier  contempt,  than  by  making  his  Clown  so  know- 
ing in  the  forms  and  preliminaries  of  it.  The  particular  book  here 
almded  to,  is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of  one  ^noentio  Sanolo^ 
intitled.  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  Quarreltf  in  quarto,  printtd 
by  Wolf,  1594.. 
f  Enter  Hymen,]  Rosalind  is  unaginedbydierestof  tlMCom* 
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Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

iTo  Duke  S. 
To  you  I  give   myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

daughter. 
OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Ro- 
salind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu ! 
Bm.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  : — 

[To  Duke  S. 
ni  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : — 

[To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne  er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[To  Phebb 
Hym.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 
If  truth  holds  true  contents.® 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[7b  Orlando  and  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[7b  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  [7b  Phebe]  to  his  love  must  accord. 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[7b  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 

PBoy  to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  introduced 
ty  ft  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of  Hymen. 

^IftnUk  holds  true  contents.']  That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in 
^'m,  nnltw  truth  fkib  of  veracity. 

E  2 
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That  reason  w<nider  may  diminish, 

How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONG. 

fVedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  ;      ^ 
O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 

^Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 
High  wedlock  then  be  honoured: 

Honour  J  high  honour  a?id  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to 
me; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  mou  art  mine ; 
Thy  feuth  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.® 

[7b  SiLvros. 

Enter  Jaciues  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word,  or 
two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  brins  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly : — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  ffreat  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Addressed  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  b^queathmg  to  his  banished  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 

*^  —  covt^W.]  Shak^[>eare  is  licentious  ia  his  use  of 
veib,  which  here  only  signifies  to 
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TW  were  with  him  exlFd  :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  otkfst  fitirly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  with-held ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
Rfst,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  afler,  eveiy  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur  d  shrewd  aays  and  nights  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-iaH'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry  : — 
Play,  musick ;— and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  al!^ 
With  measure  heap  a  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fell. 

Jaa.  Sir,  by  your  patience ;  If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
*n^  auke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
Aad  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jay.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  tliese  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam*d. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 

[To  Duke  S- 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it : — 
You  [To  Orlando]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  feith 

doth  merit : — 
You  [7b  Oliver]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allies : — 
You  [To  SiLvius]    to   a   long  and  well  deserved 

bed  ; — 
And  you  [7b  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;  for  thy 

loving  voyage 
!•  but  for  two  months  victualed : — So  to  your  plea- 
sures; 
I  SLQi  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures* 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 
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Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime^  I :' — ^what  you  would 
have 
rU  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.        [Exit. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these 
rites. 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the 
epilogue :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to 
see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good 
wine  needs  no  hush^  'tis  true,  that  a  good  play  needs 
no  epilogue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
bushes ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help 
of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then^ 
that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinu- 
ate with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  ?  I  am 
not  furnished  like  a  beggar,^  therefore  to  b^  will 

'  To  see  nopastime^  I :  &c.]  Amidst  this  general  festiYity,  the 
reader  may  be  sorry  to  take  his  leave  of  Jaques,  who  appears  to 
have  no  share  in  it,  and  remains  behind  unreconciled  to  society. 
He  hasy  however,  filled  with  a  gloomy  sensibility  the  space  al* 
lotted  to  him  in  the  play,  and  to  the  last  preserves  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  him  as  a  consistent  character,  and  an  amiable, 
though  solitary  moralist. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  scarce  less  concern,  that  Shakspeare 
has,  on  this  occasion,  forgot  old  Adam,  the  servant  of  Orlando, 
whose  fidelity  should  have  entitled  him  to  notice  at  the  end  of 
the  piece,  as  well  as  to  that  hi^piness  which  he  would  naturally 
have  found,  in  the  return  of  fortune  to  his  master. 

*  •*—  no  bush^"}  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  hang  a  tufi  of  ivy  at  the  door  of  a  vmtner.  The  practice  is  still 
observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  at  statute- 
hirings,  wakes,  &c.  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time. 

* furnished  like  a  oeggar^"]  That  is,  dressed :  so  befoie, 

he  wasjumished  like  a  huntsman. 
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not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ;  and 
m  begin  with  the  women,  I  charge  you,  O 
women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  Hke  as 
much  of  this  play  as  please  them :  and  so  I  charge 
you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I 
perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hate  them,) 
tiiat  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
please.  If  I  were  a  woman,*  I  would  kiss  as  many 
of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions 
that  liked  me,^  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not ;  and^ 
I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
feces,  or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer, 
when  I  make  curtesy,  bid  me  farewell.       [^Ejceunt.* 

^  If  I  toere  a  tooman^']  In  this  author's  time,  the  parts  of 
vomeo  were  alwajfrs  performed  by  men  or  boys. 

^  — —  comvlextom  that  liked  me,]  i.  e.  that  I  liked. 

*  Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not  how 
the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  witn  which  both  Rosalind  and 
Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  forgiven  for 
tlie  heroism  of  her  firiendship.  The  character  of  Jaques  is  natural 
■ad  well  preserved.  The  comick  dialogue  is  very  sprightly^  with 
Im  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  some  other  plays ;  and  the 
graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end 
of  this  work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  between  the 
Mirper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  ^ 
moral  lesson  in  which  he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his 
highest  powers.    Johnson. 
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*  All's  well  that  ends  well.]  The  ttory  of  AlFs  «oe0 
^  ends  ioell,  or,  as  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometiines  caDed, 
Love's  Labour  Wonne^  is  originally  indeed  the  property  of  Boc- 
caoe,  but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakspeare  from  PamtePs  Qi* 
tea  ofNarban^  in  the  First  VoL  of  the  Palace  of  Pleasure^  4to. 
1566,  p.  88.    Farmer. 

Slukspeare  is  indebted  to  the  novel  only  for  a  few  leading  dr- 
coiDitances  in  the  graver  ^rts  of  the  piece.  The  comic  business 
tppeurs  to  be  entirely  of  his  own  formation.    Stbbvens. 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  1598.    Malokb. 
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PERSONS  represented: 


King  o/"  France. 
Duke  of  Florence, 
Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon. 
Lafeu,'^  an  old  Lord* 
Parolles,^  a  Follower  o/*  Bertram. 
Several  young  French  Lords^  that  serve  with  Ber- 
tram in  the  Florentine  War. 

^.  '  >Serva7its  to  the  Countess  o/*RousilU>o« 

A  Page. 

Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram* 
Helena,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Ceunteu. 
An  old  Widow  of  Florence, 
Diana,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 

jur   ^^   ^  ^  Neighbours  and  Friends  to  the  Widow. 

Lords^  attending  on  the  King;  Officers^  Soldiers,  &c. 

French  and  Florentine. 

SCENEy  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 

'  The  persons  were  first  enumerated  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

*  LAfeUf']  We  should  read — Lefeu.    Steevens. 

^  ParoUeSf']  I  suppose  we  should  write  this  name — ParoleSf 
i.  e.  a  creature  made  up  of  empty  words.     Steevens. 

4  Violenta  only  enters  once,  and  then  she  neither  speaks,  nor  if 
spoken  to.  This  name  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  an  old  me- 
trical history,  entitled  Didaco  and  Violenta^  1576.    Steevbns* 
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ACTI- 

SCENE  I.  Rousillon.    A  Room  i?i  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter    Bertram^    the    Countess    of    Rousillon^ 
Helena^  and  Lafeu,  in  mourning. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a 
Kcond  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  fa- 
ther's death  anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,^  evermore 
in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  ma- 
dam ; — ^you,  sir,  a  father :  He  that  so  generally  is  at 
all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to 

'  — —  in  wardy]  Under  his  particular  care,  as  my  guardiao, 
tin  I  come  to  age.  It  is  now  almost  forgotten  in  England,  that 
^  hein  of  great  fortunes  were  the  King's  xvards.  Whether  the 
'KQepractice  prevailed  in  France,  it  is  of  no  great  use  to  enquire^ 
^  Sukspeare  gives  to  all  nations  the  manners  of  England. 

JoHMlOlb 
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you  ;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  sudi 
abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's 
amendment  ? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians^  madam ; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  &tber, 
(O,  that  had!  how  sad  a  passage  'tis!)  whose  skill 
was  ahnost  as  great  as  his  honesty  ;  had  it  stretched 
so  far,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and 
death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Woidd, 
for  the  king*s  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think  it  would 
be  the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  o^ 
madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  professioti^ 
and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so:  Gerard  de 
Narbon. 

Laf\  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam ;  the 
king  very  lately  spoke  of  him^  admiringly,  and 
mourningly  :  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived 
still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mor- 
tality. 

Ber.  W\\^t  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  lan- 
guishes ofr 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before, 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Nar- 
bon? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good» 
that  her  education  promises ;  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer  ;  for  where 
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ttndean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities^^  there  com* 
meodations  go  with  pity,  they  are  virtues  and  trai- 
tors too  ;  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simple- 
ness;'  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her 
goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

Count,  nris  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father 
never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood*^  from  her  cheek.  No 
more  of  this,  Helena,  go  to,  no  more;  lest  it 
be  rather  thought  you   affect  a    sorrow,   than    to 

Ilel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too.* 
ZiOf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead^  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

*  -^—  virtuous  qualities^']  By  virtuous  qualities  are  meant 
qoilitiet  of  good  breeding  and  erudiUon,  and  not  mcnral  ones. 

Warburton. 

•  — ^  thei^  are  virtues  and  traitors  too  ;  in  her  they  are  the 
hdter  for  their  simpleness  ;"]  Her  virtues  are  the  better  for  their 
mmtlfnntf  that  is,  her  excellencies  are  the  better  because  they  are 
eraesB  and  open,  without  fraud,  without  design.  The  learned 
commentator  has  well  explained  virtues,  but  has  not,  I  think, 

the  force  of  the  word  traitors,  and  therefore  has  not 
m  the  fell  extent  of  Shakspeare's  masterly  observation.  Fir* 
til  an  unclean  mind  are  virtues  and  traitors  too.  Estimable 
and  useful  qualities,  joined  with  an  evil  disposition,  give  that  evil 
ddon  power  over  others,  who,  by  admiring  the  virtue,  are 
ftved  to  the  malevolence.  The  Tatler,  mentioning  the  sharp- 
01  his  time,  observes,  that  some  of  them  are  men  of  such  ele* 
^anoe  and  knowledge  that  a  young  man  tohofoUs  into  their  toay^ 
Mi  betrayed  as  much  bu  hisjuagment  as  his  passions.  Johnshn. 
^  I  aU  livelihood — ]  i.  e.  all  appearance  of  life. 
^  Ido  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  1  have  it  too.^  Helena  has,  I 
beUerey  a  meaning  here,  that  she  does  not  wish  should  be  under* 
atopd  bv  the  countess.  Her  affected  sorrow  was  for  the  death 
«f  ber  nther;  her  real  grief  lor  the  lowness  of  her  situation, 
wliicfa  she  feared  would  tor  ever  be  a  bar  to  her  unioa  with  her 
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Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  thti  grie^  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal.^ 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Lqf.  How  understand  we  that } 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram !  and  succeed  tliy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodnetNi 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !  Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  checked  for  silence. 
But  never  taxM  for  speech.     What  heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  furnish,^  and  my  prayers  pluck  dowiij 
Fall  on  thy  head !  Farewell. — My  lord, 
TTis  an  unseasoned  courtier ;  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

Lqf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him !— Farewell,  Bertram. 

[Esit  Countess. 

Ber.  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts,  [7b  Helena]  be  servants  to  you!  Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress^  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Lq^.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  You  must  hold  the  cre- 
dit ot  your  father.    [^Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafru. 

^  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  griefs  the  excess  makes  si  soon 
mortoL']  Lqfeu  ssLy8^  excessive  grie/ts  the  enemy  ^  the  living  •*  the 
Countess  replies.  If  the  living  be  an  enemy  to  gpe/^  ^^  exceiw 
soon  makes  it  mortal  i  that  is.  If  the  living  do  not  vndulge  griefs 
grief  destroys  itself  by  its  cfom  excess.  By  the  word  mortal^  1  un- 
oentand  tluU  tohtch  dies ;  and  Dr.  Warburton  [who  readflT— £ft 
not  enemy — 2  ^^^^  ^ohich  destroys.  I  think  that  my  interpreta- 
tion gives  a  sentence  more  acute  and  more  refihed.  Let  tlie 
reader  jud^e.    Johnson. 

7  7%xt  thee  mayjumish,2  That  may  help  thee  with  n9c#  4^ 
better  qualifications. 

11 
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Hel.  O,  were  that  all  !-^-I  think  not  oi}  my  father;® 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
TTian  those  I  shed  for  him.     Whfit  was  he  like  ? 
J  have  forgot  him :  my  imaginatiot^ 
C^arries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 
Jf  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  lovip  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me ; 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  spliere.^^ 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itsjelf : 
"Hiehind  that  would  be  mated  by  tliQ  lion, 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  <lraw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table ; '  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  fevour  :^ 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fa^icy  • 
Must  sanctify  his  relicks.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parolles. 
One  that  goes  with  hini :  I  love  him  for  his  sake ; 

•  Laf.  Farewell,  preitu  lady :  You  must  hold  the  credit  of  your 
f(dher. 

HeL  O,  iDtre  that  alll^-I  think  not  on  my  father  i\  Would 
duit  the  attention  to  maintain  the  credit  of  my  iather,  (or,  not  to 
art  unbecoming  the  daughter  of  such  a  father, — for  such,  per- 
luqpt,  is  the  meaning,)  were  my  only  solicitude !  I  think  not  of 
UAi.    My  cares  ii6re  all  for  Bertram.    Malone. 

^Inhish^ki  radiancetxif  collateral  light,  &c.]  I  cannot  be 

Hutod  with  biai  and  move  in  the  usatie  sphere,  but  must  be  covn^ 

fiHe4  at  a  distance  by  the  radiance  that  shoots  on  all  sides  from 

Un.      JOHKSOK. 

'  In  our  heart's  table ;]  A  table  was,  in  our  author's  time,  a 
Itrai  for  a  iMC^mf,  in  wbdch  sense  it  is  used  here. 

*  -^— -  tnck  of  his  meet  favour  .•]  Trick  is  an  expression  taken 
from  dramng-f  but  on  the  present  occasion  may  mean  neither 
hmm^mtf  omtlm^bot  peculiar^. 

vot.  lu.  T 
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And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar^  - 

Hiinic  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we 

see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly .^ 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  mondrch. 

Far.  No. 

Hel.  And  no.* 

Far.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Htl.  Ay.  Vou  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you ; 
let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Man  is  enemy  to  virgi- 
nity ;  how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Htl.  But  he  assails  ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  unfold  to  ui 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par^  There  is  none ;  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Htl.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers, 
and  blowers  up !— Is  there  no  military  policy>  how 
vir^ns  might  blow  up  men  ? 

rar.  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  beblownup:  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
iagain,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose 
your  city.  It  is  not  politick  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nature,  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is 
rational  increase ;  and  there  was  never  virgin  got^ 
till  virginity  was  first  lost,  lliat,  you  were  made  of, 
is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginrhr,  by  being  once 
lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ;  by  oeing  ever  kept^ 

3  Cold  toisdom  tvaiting  on  superfluou8^^)%.l  CM  for  iwkedt 
«i  superfluous  for  over-dothed.  This  makes  toe  propriety  of  the 
wititaesis.    Warbubtom. 

^Andno.2  I  amiu>more  aqueen  thanyottiOreaiiMiiardu.  : 
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it  is  ever  lost :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with 

it. 

HcL  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
die  a  virgip* 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't ;  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  nature.     To  speak  on  the  part  of  virgi- 
nity, is  to  accuse  your  mothers ;    which  is  most  in- 
fallible disobedience.     He,  that  hangs  himself,  is  a 
virgin:    virginity    murders  itself;    and    should   be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a 
desperate  offendress  against  nature.    Virginity  breeds 
mites^  much  like  a  cheese ;   consumes  itself  to  the 
reiy  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  sto- 
mach.    Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin* 
in  the  canon.     Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but 
lose  by't :  Out  with't :  within  ten  years  it  will  make 
itself  ten,   which  is   a   goodly   increase;    and  the 
principal     itself    not    much     the    worse :     Away 
with't. 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 
with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off 
with't,  while  'tis  vendible :  answer  the  time  of  re- 
quest. Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not 
now  :  Your  date  is  better^  in  your  pie  and  your  por- 
ridge,  than  in  your  cheek:  And  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  wi- 
thered pears ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  'tis  a 

*  ■     ■  inhibited  «n  — ]  i.  e.  forbidden. 

*  —  Your  date  is  better  — ]  Here  is  a  quibble  on  the  word 
db<e,  which  means  both  age,  and  a  candied  yhii^  much  used  in 
•ur  author's  time. 

T2 
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withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  many,  yet, 
'tis  a  witliered  pear :  Will  you  any  thing  with  it  f 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves^ 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress^  and  a  friend, 
A  phcBnix,^  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide^  a  goddess^  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,^  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  nis  sWeet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms,^ 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he 
i    know    not  what    he    shall : — God    send    him 

well  !-— 
The  court's  a  learning-place ; — ^and  he  is  one— — 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.— Tis  pity 

Par.  What's  pity  ? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  born^ 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  eifects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ;  ^  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 


'  f  A  vkoeniXf  &C.3  The  eight  lines  foWomngJriend^  I  am  per« 
suadea  is  the  nonsense  of  some  foolish  conceited  player. 

Warburtok. 

^ a  traitress,]   It  seems  that  traitress  was  in  that  af^  a 

term  of  endearment. 

9   ehriHendomSf']  This  word,  ^ich  signifies  the  coliec- 

tive  \^y  of  christiamty,  evei^  place  where  the  duristian  religion 
is  embraced,  is  surely  used  with  much  license  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

'  And  shcyvo  Hvhat  toe  alone  must  think;"]  And  skauf  by  realities 
what  we  now  must  only  think.    Johnson. 
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Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles^  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[£»ri/  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think^  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  uncfer  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
must  needs  be  bom  under  IViars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrogade,  I  think,  ra- 
ther. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward,  when  you 
fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety :  But  the  composition,  that  your  valour  and 
fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I 
like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely :  I  will  return  perfect  courtier  ;  in  the 
which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
80  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier  s  counsel,*  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away :  farewell.  When  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  re- 
member thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and 
use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.  [^Ej:it. 


to  thou  ndU  be  capable  of  ft  courtier's  counsel,'}  i.  e.  thoii 
will  ooniprehend  it. 


%  * 
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HeL  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  sec,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ?  ^ 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.* 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
'^riiat  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose^ 
What  hath  been  cannot  be :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  tliat  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit* 


SCENE  IL 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King^s  Palace. 

Flourish  of  cornets.     Enter  the  King  of  France, 
xvith  letters  ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys^  are  by  the 
ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

3  What  porver  is  it,  ivhich  mounts  my  love  so  high  ; 

That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  ct/ef]  She  meanSj 
by  what  Influence  is  my  love  directed  to  a  person  so  much  above 
m^'  ?  why  am  I  made  to  discern  excellence,  and  left  to  long  afiei 
it,  without  the  fodd  of  hope  ?     Johnson. 

^ kiss  like  native  things,']  Things  formed  by  nature  foi 

each  other. 

^ Sennys  — ]  The  Sanesi,  as  they  are  termed  by  fioocaoe 

Painter,  who  translates  him,  calls  them  Senois.  They  were  th€ 
people  of  a  small  republick,  of  which  the  capital  was  SienHOi 
The  Florentines  were  at  perpetual  variance  witn  them*  | 

STSKvnrt 
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1  Lord.  So  *tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouched  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
Witl^  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 
Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

King*  He  hath  arm^d  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 

For  breathing  and  exploit. 
King.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear^st  thy  father^s  fiw^e ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  naste. 
Hath    well  'composed    thee.     Thy  father's  moral 

parts 
May^st  thou  inherit  too !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

jaer.  My  thanks  and  duhr  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  tnat  corporal   soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  &ther,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  try'd  our  soldiership !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
ftnt  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
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And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me** 

To  talk  of  your  good  father :  In  his  youth  • 

He  liad  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 

To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest. 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unAoted, 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.^ 

So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  ;  if  they  were. 

His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ;  and  his  honour. 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time^ 

His  tonf]fue  obey'd  his  hand  :®  who  Were  beloW  hiib 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  Another  place  ;  \ 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  :  Such  a  ttian 

Mi^ht  be  a  copy  to  tliese  younger  times ; 

\^'hicll,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  theii)  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Be7\  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech.^ 

^ It  much  repairs  me  — ]  To  repair^  in  these  playw,  gen- 
rally  signifies,  to  renovate* 

7  lid  had  the  wit  J  &c.]  I  believe  honour  is  not  dignily  ©/*  lirth 
or  rank,  but  acquired  reputation c-^ Your  Jather^  says  the  king, 
had  the  same  a  in/  flights  of  satirical  ivit  mth  the  young  lords  a/ 
the  present  timc^  but  they  do  not  what  he  did^  hide  their  unnoCen 
Icvitiu  in  honour,  cover  petty  Jaults  toith  great  merit. 

Tnis  is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose  follies,  and  sligtit  of- 
fences, are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over-poWen 
them  by  great  qualities.    Johnson. 

^  His  tund^ue  ohexfd  his  hand:'\  We  should  read«»Hiu  foirgaw 
ohej/d  the  hatid,  Ihat  is,  the  hand  o{  his  honour* sclockf  showSog 
the  true  minute  when  exceptiojis  had  him  speak, 

^  So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  ijour  royal  speech.']  Mr.  Heath  supposes  the  meming  te 
be  this :  <<  His  epitaph,  or  the  diaracter  he  left  beij|jiAi},  hw^ 
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King.  'Would,   I    were  with    him  ?    He  would 
always  say, 
TMethinks,  I  hear  him  now :  his  plausive  words 
rie  scatter  d  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — Let  me  not  live, 
rhus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
3n  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
iVhen  it  was  out, — let  me  not  live^  quoth  he, 
4fter  myjiame  lacks  oilj  to  be  the  snuff 
^younger  spirits j  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  arc 
Merc  fathers  of  their  garments  ; '  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions  : ^This  he  wished : 

I,  siter  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
Smce  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir : 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 
]^ing.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is' t, 
count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  r 
He  was  much  fam'd. 
Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 
Lend  me  an  arm  ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications : — nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son^s  no  dearer. 
Ber.  Thank  your  majesty. 

[^Exeunt.     Flourish. 

not  10  well  established  by  the  specimens  he  exhibited  of  his  tocirth, 
IS  by  your  royal  report  in  his  favour." 
■  —  tohose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;']  Who  have  no  other  use  of 
4^  fiunilties,  than  to  invent  new  mpdes  of  dress. 
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SCENE  III. 
Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Stewai-d,  and  Clown.* 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,^  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavours :  for  then  we  wound  our  mo- 
desty, and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings, 
when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here?    Gret  yoa 

r^ne,  sirrah :  Tlie  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you^ 
do  not  all  believe ;  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not: 
for,  I  know,  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries 
yours/ 

Clo.  *T]s  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  *tis  not   so   well,    that  I  am 

* Siewardf  and  Clown.]  A  Clotvn  in  Shakspeare  is  com- 
monly taken  for  a  licensedjester^  or  domestick  fool.  We  are  not 
to  wonder  that  we  find  this  character  often  in  his  plays,  since  fools 
were  at  that  time  maintained  Li  all  great  fiunuies,  to  keep  up 
merriment  in  the  house.  In  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Mere's 
family,  hy  Hans  Holbein,  the  only  servant  represented  is  Fatison 
thejbol.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  familiarity  to  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted, not  by  the  great  only,  but  the  wise. 

' to  even  your  content 9"]  To  act  up  to  your  desires. 

^ 1/ou  lack  not  Jolly  to  commit  them,  ana  have  ability  enough 

to  make  such  knaveries  yours.]  It  appears  to  me  that  the  accut 
sative  them  refers  to  knaveries^  and  the  natural  sense  of  the  pas* 
sage  seems  to  be  this :  ^*  You  have  folly  enough  to  desire  to  com- 
mit these  knaveries,  and  ability  enough  to  accomplish  them*'' 

M»  Masq^. 
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poor ;  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned  :  But, 
if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to 
the  world/  Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we 
may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case^  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
no  heritage  :*  and,  I  think^  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ;  for, 
they  say,  beams  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  i*eason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh ;  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  arc. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  aa 
you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Tliy  mamage  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
ness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam  ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam  ;  e'en  great  friends ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  ears  my  land,^  spares  my 
team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop :  if  I  be 
his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge :  He,  that  comforts  my 
wife,  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he, 

*  — —  to  go  to  the  tt'orW,]  Tliis  phrase  has  already  occurred, 
nd  signifies  to  be  married. 
^  Service  is  no  heritage  .*]  This  is  a  proverbial  expression. 
'— rta/  ears  wy  landy]  To  ear  is  to  plough. 
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that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood,  loves  my  flei 
and  blood  ;  he,  Uiat  loves  my  flesh  and  blood,  is  n 
friend  ;  ergo^  he  that  kisses  my  wife,  is  my  frien 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they. « 
there  were  no  fear  in  marriage :  for  young  Charb 
the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsod' 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  reUgion,  their  heads  i 
both  one,  they  may  joU  horns  together,  like  a 
deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  ai 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  speak  the  tm 
the  next  way:® 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat^ 
Which  men  full  true  shall  Jind  ; 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny ^ 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir  ;  I'll  talk  with  you  mc 
anon. 

Stew.  May  '}t  please  you,  madam,  that  he  I 
Helen  come  to  you  ;  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  wot 
speak  with  her  ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.  TVas  this  Jair  face  the  cause,^  quoth  she, 

[Sipgii 
fFhy  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done  y  done  fond ^ 

IVas  this  king  Priarrisjoy. 

*  A  prophet  /,  madam;  and  I  speak  the  trtUh  the  next  mj 
It  is  a  superstition,  which  has  run  through  all  ages  and  pecq 
that  natural JooU  have  something  in  them  of  divmt^.  On  ^h 
account  they  were  esteemed  sacred :  Travellers  tell  us  in  w 
esteem  the  Turks  now  hold  them ;  nor  had  the  less  honour  p 
them  heretofore  in  France,  as  appears  from  the  old  word  M 
for  a  natural JboL     Next  toay^  is  nearest  xvay* 

">  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause^  &c.]  The  name  of  Hden^  wji 
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fFitk  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 
JVith  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 

Uteres  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the 
song)  sirrah.  , 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is 
a  purifying  o'the  song :  'Would  God  would  serve 
the  world  so  all  the  year !  we'd  find  no  fault  with 
the  tythe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson  :  One  in  ten, 
€)iiotn  a' !  an  we  noight  have  a  good  woman  bom 
iHit  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould 
iBcnd  the  lottery  well ; '  a  man  may  draw  his  heart 
out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I 
command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done !  ^ — ^Though  honesty  be  no  pu- 
ritan, yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice 
of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart.— 
I  am  going,  forsooth ;  the  business  is  for  Helen  to 
come  hither.  \^Exit  Clown, 

Cowfi^' Well,  now. 

» 

Ch^  Covntcsa  has  just  called  for,  brings  an  old  ballad  on  tlie  sack- 
ing of  Troy  to  the  Clown's  mind.    Fond  done  is  foolishly  done. 

' *twould  mend  the  lottery  well ;]  This  surely  is  a  strange 

kiod  of  phraseology.  I  have  never  met  with  any  example  of  it  in 
any  of  the  contemporary  writers ;  fmd  if  there  were  any  proof 
that  in  the  lotteries  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  wheels  were  em- 
Iployed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  read — lottety  xoheeL    Malone. 

*  Clo.  That  matiy  &c«]  Here  is  an  allusion,  violently  enough 
forced  in,  to  satirize  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  puritans  re- 
fuied  the  use  of- the  ecclesiastical  habits,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
one  principal  cause  of  the  breach  of  the  union,  and,  perhaps,  to 
insinuate,  that  the  modest  purity  of  the  surplice  was  sometimes  a 
corer  for  pride. 
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Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entii'ely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  me;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage, 
may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds  t 
there  is  more  owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and  more 
shall  be  paid  her,  than  shell  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and 
Tdid  communicate  to  herself, '  her  own  words  to  her 
own  ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  wats, 
she  loved  your  son :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  god- 
dess, that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two 
estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,  no 
queen  of  vii^ns,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight 
to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransome  afterward:  This  she  delivered  in  the 
most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin 
exclaim  in :  which  I  held  my  duty^  speedily  to  ac- 
quaint you  withal ;  sithence,^  in  the  loss  tHat  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly ;  keep 
it  to  yourself :  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of 
this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  tlie  balance^ 
that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt :  Pray 
you,  leave  me  :  'Stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thanlc 
you  for  your  honest  care :  I  will  speak  with  you 
further  anon.  lExit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young: 
If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours;  this  thorn 
Poth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong : 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born ; 

sithencCf']  i.  e.  since. 
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It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truths 

WTiere  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth : 

By  our  remembrances*  of  days  foregone. 

Such  were  lOur  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on't ;  I  observe  her  now. 

HeL  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HtL  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother ; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother  ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine :  'Tis  often  seen. 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  fix)m  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother  s  groan. 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother  s  care  : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?  What's  the  matter, 
TTiat  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ?  ^ 
Why  ?         that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madani,; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother  : 


*  By  our  remembrances — ]  That  is,  according  to  our  recollec- 
tioD.    So  we  say,  he  is  old  ^  my  reckoning.    Johnson.^  I 

^ ' fVhat*s  the  matter. 

That  this  distempered  messenger  oftvet. 
The  many^olour^d  Iris,  rounds  if  line  ei/ef]    There  is  some- 
thing exquisitely  beautiful  in  this  representation  of  that  suffusion 
•f  colours  which  glimmers  round  the  sight  when  the  eye-lashea 
tte  wet  with  tears.    Henley. 
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I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is :  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mpthei 

HeL  You  are  my  motlier,  madam ;  *Would  y 

were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brothetj 
Indeed,    my    mother! — or    were    you    both   ( 

mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,®  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister :  Can  t  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 
Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daught 

in-law  ; 
God    shield,    you   mean   it   not!     daughter,    ( 

mother. 
So  strive^  upon  your  pulse  :  What,  pale  again  f 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness  :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears*  head.®  Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross. 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  tliy  passion, 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  truje  ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind*  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected :  Speak,  is't  so  ? 

^  I  care  no  more  for^]  There  is  a  designed  ambiguity :  /  < 
no  mortfor^  is,  I  care  as  much  for.    I  wish  it  equally.     Farm 

'  —  strive  — ]  To  strive  is  to  contend. 

*  your  salt  tears*  head.]  The  source,  the  fountain  of  y 
tears,  the  caustf  of  your  grief.    Johnson. 

^ in  their  kind  — ]  i.  e.  in  their  language,  accordinj 

their  nature. 
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If  it  be  8O9  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear*t :  however,  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avails 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HcL  Good  madam^  pardon  me ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress  I 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

HeL  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hatii  in't  a  bond, 
VVhereof  the  world  takes  note;  conic,  come,  disclose 
^^he  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
ave  to  the  full  appeach^d. 

HeL  Then,  I  confess, 

^ere  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 

iThat  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 

I   love  your  son : — 

^^y  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ,  so's  my  love : 

Be  not  crfTended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 

'iTiat  he  is  lov*d  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 

By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 

N^or  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 

1  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 

Vet,  in  this  captious  and  intcniblc  sieve,' 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  Inve, 

A^nd  lack  not  to  lose  still :'  thus,  Indian-like, 

'  -i— *  captious  and  intenible  sievc^']  Dr.  Farmer  supposes  cap- 
^*tnu  to  be  a  contraction  of  capacious. 

'  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  means  recipient^  capable  of  receiving 
^hat  is  put  into  it ;  and  by  inteniblf,  incapable  of  holding  or  re« 
^DiagiL 

*  And  lack  not  to  lose  stilL'l  Helena  means  to  say,  that,  like  a 
P^non  who  poun  water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  luid  still  conti- 
nues his  employnient,  though  he  tinds  the  water  all  lost,  and  the 


mpty ;  80,  though  she  finds  that  the  tcaters  of  her  love  aro 
still  lojiy  tnat  her  affection  is  thrown  away  on  an  object  whom  she 
^hmki  Ae  never  can  deserve,  she  yet  is  not  didcouraged,  but  per- 
■cveres  in  her  hopeless  endeavour  to  accomplish  her  wishes, 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Religious  in  mine  error^  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madam. 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 

For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself. 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth^' 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking. 

Wish  chastly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  love;^  O  then,  give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  chooac 

But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 

Tliat  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies^    - 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  tmly^ 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptionB 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  readmg^ 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  wilFd  mm 
In  heedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them^ 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  uiclusive*  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note  :  amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  set  down. 
To  cure  tlie  despei*ate  languishes,  whereof 


'  Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  wrtuous  .you/A,]  i.  e.  whumt  rfr 
gpectable  conduct  in  age  shouts^  or  proveSf  that  you  were  do  len 
virtuous  when  young. 

^  IVish  chastly^  and  love  dearly^  that  your  Dian 
Wa$  both  herself  and  love;]  L  e.  Venus.  Helena  mrais  U 
say— *^  If  ever  you  wished  that  the  deity  who  presides  offet  diat 
tity,  and  the  queen  of  amorous  rites,  were  one  and  the  mne  per 
son ;  or,  in  otner  words,  if  ever  vou  wished  for  the  honest  am 
lawfbl  completion  of  your  chaste  desires." 

•  ^  —  7io/e«,  ^nhou  JacuUies  inclusive—]   Receipts  m  wUd 
greater  virtues' w^re  indoied  than  appeared  to  obsenratimu 
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The  king  is  render  d  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts^ 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you^  Helea^ 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
TTiey,  that  they  cannot  help :  How  shall  they 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Emboweird*  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There's  something  hints. 

More  than  my  father  s  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
IRy  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  Fd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day^  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believ't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 
Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave^ 
and  love, 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court ;  I'll  stay  at  home^ 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[ExeufU. 

•  EmbawdPd  o/thmr  doctrim.l  L  e,  exhauittd  of  tfiw  fUl. 

U2 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  L    Paris.   A  Room  i?i  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  King,  with  young  LordSy  taking 
leave  for  the  Florentine  rear ;  Bertram^  Pa- 
ROLLEs,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lord,  these  warlike  prin- 
ciples 
Tfo  not  throw  from  you  : — and  you,  nay  lord,  fare- 
well : — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 

After  well  enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  fin<l  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.^    Farewell,  young  lords; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy,)  see,®  that  you  come 

" mid  yei  my  hearty  &c.3  i.  e.  in  the  common  phrasCf  I 

am  still  heari'Xvhole  ;  my  spirits,  bv  not  sinking  under  my  dit* 
temper,  do  not  acknowledge  its  influence. 

8 let  higher  Italy 

(Those  'bated,  that  inlierit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy^)  see,  &c.J  The  ancient  jgeograpbeis 
have  divided  Italy  into  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  Apennine' 
hills  being  a  kind  of  natural  line  of  partition  ;  the  side  neKt  the 
Adriatic  was  denominated  the  higher  Italy,  and  the  other  aide  the 
lower  ;  and  the  two  seas  followed  the  same  terms  of  diflt>itip||q||^ 
the  Adriatic  being  called  the  upper  Sea,  and  the  Tjrrriiene^'  or 
Tuscan,  the  lower.     Now  tlie  Sennones,  or  Senois,  with  iriiom 
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>7ot  to  woo  honour^  but  to  wed  it ;  when 

Tlie  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  scek^ 

Tliat  fame  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  farewell.   .^ 

It  Lord.  Healthy    at   your   bidding,    serve   your 
majesty ! 

JCing.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  tliem ; 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand ;  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  serve.^ 

£oth.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King,  Farewell.~Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 

hind us ! 
Par.  ^8  not  his  fault ;  the  spark  . 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars ! 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Ber.  I  am   commanded   here,  and  kept  a  coil 

with ; 
Too  yimngy  and  the  ne.vt  year^  and  Vw  too  early. 
Par*  And  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  steal  away 

bravely. 
Btr.  I   shall    stand    here    the    forchorse    to  a 
smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 

the  Horentines  are  here  supposed  to  be  at  war,  inhabited  the 
liMier  Italy,  their  chief  town  being  Arminiuro,  now  called 
Rimini^  upon  the  Adriatic.    Hanmbr. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  sense  may  be  this :  Let  upper  Italy ^ 
where  you  are  to  exercise  your  valour,  see  thai  you  come  to  gain 
kcmeuTf  to  the  abatement  that  is^  to  the  disgrace  and  depression  of 
tJkote  that  have  now  lost  their  ancient  military  fame,  and  inherit 
tmi  the  Jail  of  the  last  monarchy.  To  abate  is  used  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  original  sense  of  abatre^  to  depress^  to  sink^  to  deject^  to 

V     III  ■  beware  of  being  captives^ 
Before  you  Berre.']     The  word  ^cTre  is  equivocal ;  the  sense 
^  Be  not  captives  before  you  serve  in  the  war. 
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But  one  to  danoc  with!'  By  hearen^  Til  iteal 
away, 

1  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  Coant 

Qi  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary ;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  smd  our  parting  is  a  tortured 
body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  ParoUes ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — 
You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war, 
here  on  his  sinister  cheek  ;  it  was  this  very  sword 
entrenched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live ;  and  obsenre  his 
reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  [Exeunt 
Lords.]  What  will  you  do  ? 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king [Seeing  him  rise. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  o£ 
too  cold  an  adieu  :  be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for 
they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there, 
do  muster  true  gait,^  eat,  speak,  and  move  nndei 


ajid  no  stvord  tcorriy 


w 

But  one  to  dance  mih  /]  It  should  be  remembered  that,  io 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  was  usual  for  eentlemen  to  dance  with  swonli 
on.  Our  author  gave  to  all  countries  the  manners  of  hk  owtL 

*  — -  ihej/  tvear  ihenuehei  in  ike  cap  of  the  lifM*  tkertf  dc 
muster  true  gait^  &c.]  The  obscurity  of  the  pwBSge  ariies  ^nm 
the  fantastical  language  of  a  character  like  Parties,  whoae  aAe 
tation  of  wit  urges  his  imagination  from  one  allusion  to  ■nother; 
without  allowing  time  for  his  judgment  to  determine  their  eongra* 
ity.  The  cap  of  time  being  the  fint  image  that  oocinrs^  tme  mH, 
manner  of  e/z/in^,  speakings  &c.  are  the  several  ornaments  miiol 
they  muster^  place,  or  arrange  in  time's  cap.  This  is  done  ariMifi 
the  influence  of  the  most  received  star  ;  that  is,  the  penon  in  thi 
highest  repute  for  netting  the  fiuhions  >*-and  though  the  devil  vdt 
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the  infloence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and  though 
the  devil  lead  the  measure,^  such  are  to  be  followed : 
ailer  them^  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;    and  like  to  prove  most 
un<my  sword-men. 

[^Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord,   [Kneeling^  for  me  and 
for  my  tidings. 

King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Lot.  Then  here's  a  man 

Stands^  that  has  brought  his  pardon.     I  would^  you 
Had  kneefd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy  ;  and 
That  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  tliy  pate. 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf.  Goodfaith,  across  :* 

But,  my  good  lord,  *tis  thus  ;  Will  you  be  cur'd 
Of  your  infirmity  ? 

Kin^.  No. 

Lqf.  O,  will  you  eat 

No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will. 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them :  I  have  seen  a  medicine,^ 
That' 8  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone  ; 

to  lead  the  measure  or  dance  of  &shlon,  such  is  their  implicit  sub- 
miMtOD,  that  even  he  must  be  followed.    Hek let. 

^  — —  lead  the  measure,]  i.  e.  the  dance. 

*  —  across  .*]  This  word  is  used  when  anj  pass  of  wit  mis- 
tsarries.  While  chivalry  was'  in  vogiie,  breaking  spears  against  a 
quintain  was  a  favourite  exercise.  He  who  shivered  the  greatest 
^laabei  was  esteemed  the  most  adroit;  but  then  it  was  to  be 
^peiftimed  exactly  with  the  point,  for  if  achieved  by  a  side- 
'  ,  or  across f  it  showed  unsJdlfiifaiess,  and  disgraced  the  prac- 

medidne^']  is  here  put  for  a  she^physician. 
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Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary/ 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  Great  Charlcmain  a  pen  in  his  hand> 
And  write  to  her  a  love-hne. 

A7;;p\  What  her  is  this  ? 

LaJ\  Why,    doctor  she;    My  lord,  there's  one 
arriv'd, 
If  yon  will  see  her, — now,  by  my  feith  and  honour^ 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession/ 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness  :**  Will  you  see  her 
(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me, 

Kin^.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  m  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine, 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  Til  fit  yoa, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  \_Exit  Lafeu. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Re-aitei^  Lafeu,  with  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways  ; 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  hin^ : 

^ Hance  canary,]  a  kind  of  dance. 

"'  — ^  her  yearsy  profession,]  By  profession  'm  mtBXkt  her  cb- 
claration  of  the  end  and  purpose  of  her  coming. 

*  77^72  /  dare  blame  my  weakness:']  Lafeu's  meaoiag  apptMKV  to 
me  to  be  this : — **  That  the  amazement  she  excited  in  hun  was  po 
great,  that  he  could  not  impute  it  merely  to  hjt  own  wealqMM^ 
but  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  object  that  occasioned  iL** 

Mt  Masok, 
in 
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A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears :  I  am  Cressid's  unde^  ^ 
That  dsjre  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well.  [^Ea^U. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow 
us? 

HeL  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  fiatther ;  in  what  he  did  profess,  well  found.' 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him; 
Knowing  htm,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death     * 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 
He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so : 
And,  bearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  mahgnant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father*s  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, — 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labounng  art  can  never  ransome  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  currupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empiricks  ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 

^  Cressid's  unde^  I  am  like  Pandarus.  See  TroUus  and 

Cressida. 

wdl  found."]  i.  e.  of  known,  acknowledged,  excellence. 
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Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I   cannot   give    thee    less,    to    be  ealN 
grateful : 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me ;    and  such  thanks  I 

give,  ..." 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  Xive  : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

HeL  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy : 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  docs  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes.     Great  floods  htvr 

flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied.* 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises  ;  and  oft  it  hits, 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid; 
Tliy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reffard. 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows. 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent : 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ;* 

*  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied^  L  e;  dMe^ 
lieved,  or  contemned, 

i  MjspIj  against  the  levd  of  mine  aim  ;]  ut.  I  amfud  an  km- 
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But  know  I  thinks  and  think  I  know  inost  sure^ 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King*  Art  thou  so  confident  ?  Within  what  space 
Hoj^st  thou  my  cure  ? 

MeL  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

£re  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 
£re  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Motit  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  mey  pass ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Healdi  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  dar*st  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  stnimpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, — 
Traduced  by  odious  ballads  ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear  d  otherwise  ;  no  worse  of  worst  extended,* 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak ; 
His  powerful  sound,  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way.^ 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  tliee  hath  estimate  ;^ 

fOitor  that  proclaim  one  thing  and  design  another,  that  proclaim 
a  cure  and  aim  at  a  fraud. 

4  ■  no  none  of  worst  extended^"]  i.  e.  to  be  so  defiimed 
that  nothing  severer  can  be  said  against  those  who  are  most  pub- 
lickly  reported  to  be  infisunous. 

^  And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  senses  ^ense  saves  another  way,^  L  e.  and  that 
Vhich,  if  I  trusted  to  ray  reason*  I  should  think  impossible,  I  yet, 
peroeivinff  thee  to  be  actuated  by  some  blessed  spirit,  think  thee 
capaUe  of  effecting.    Malonk. 

*  M  thee  hath  estimate ;]  May  be  counted  among  the  gifts 
joyed  by  thee.    Johnson. 

11 
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Youtii,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime^  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  tiy ; 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property*  . 

Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ;  I 

And  well  deserv'd  :  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee;  1 

But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me }  '  > 

King.  Make  thy  demand.  >( 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  ewitl 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  bkt 

ven. 
Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  king^ 
hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ;   ■. 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  :^ 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  fit^  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  premises  observ^d^ 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  ; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  trusty 
From  whence  thou  cams't,  how  tended  on, — ^But  rest 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest.— > 


pri$ne  —3     Youth ;  the  sprightly  vigour  of  life. 

f»  property  ««]  In  property  seems  to  be  here  used,  widi 
much  laxity»  for— ^'n  the  due  performance.  -    r 

V  With  any  branch  or  imaj^  of  thy  state  .*]  Branch  refen  ID 
tlie  ccUatem  descendants  of  the  royal  blood,  and  image  to  th^ 
direct  and  immediate  line.    Henley. 
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Snrc  me  sfome  help  here,  ho  ! — If  thou  proceed 
A»  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 
Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace, 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
Irariit  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  you 

Siecial,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ? 
ut  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
Hianners,  he  mjaiy  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  ofi^'s  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap ; 
and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were 
not  for  the  court :  but,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will 
serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits 
dl  questions. 

ClOp  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks;   the   pih-buttock,   the   quatcb-buttock^    the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 
Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ? 
Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  at- 
torney, as  your  Erehch  crown  for  your  taffata  punk, 
as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a  pancake  for 
Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail 
to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding 
qiiesa  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the 
niar*s  mouth  ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  «bin. 
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Cowit.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  BU 
ness  for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  yoar 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Cou7it.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demand?, 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  tiie 
learned  should  speak  tinith  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't :  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier :  it 
shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,^  if  we  could  :  I  will 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
your  answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  tf 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,* ^There*s  a  simple  putting 

off; — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Coiuit.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  OLord,sir, — ^Nay,put  meto't,  I  warrantyou* 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  ttunk. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,— Spare  not  me. 

Coufit.  Do  you  cry,  O  Lordy  sir,  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  spa7^e  ?wt  vie  ?  Indeed,  your  U  Lard,  ar, 
is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping  ;  you  would  answer 
very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  tpt* 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my— 
O  Lordy  sir :  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  tiiQe, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fboL 

'  To  be  youn^  again^l  The  lady  censures  her  own  lefitr  in  tsU 
fling  with  her  jester,  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  return  lNid(  to 
youth. 

>  O  Lordy  mV,}  a  ridicule  on  thst  fboKsh  eaqphtiwof 
thea  iu  vogue  at  courU 
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Cto.  O  Lordy»if,— Why,  there't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  business :  Give  Helen 
this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
C<»Biueiid  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 
This  w  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

dnmt.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  You  un-» . 
4er8tand  me  ? 

Cio.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 
Count.  Haste  you  again.         \^E.reunt  severally. . 


SCENE  HI. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Lqf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have 
•or  philosophical  persons,  to  take  modern^  and 
bmihar  things,  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
it  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors;  ensconsing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should 
lubmit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear.'* 

Par.  Why,  *tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  *tis. 

Lqf.  To  be  relinquishM  of  the  artists,- 
'^^lav;' 
the 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 

LaJ^.  Tlmt  gave  him  out  incurable, — 


Par.  So  I  say  ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsusw 
Lqf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentick  fellows,^- 


modern — ^1  i.  e.  common^  ordinary. 
4  —  unknonun  leur,']  Fear  is  here  an  object  of  fear. 
'    M      autlHHitick  feUQtoSy']  The  epithet  authentick  was  in  our 
author's  time  particularly  apph'ed  to  the  learned.  ; 
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Par.  WhjT)  Ihere  'tis;  so  say  I  too* 
^  Laf,  Not  to  be  helped,-— 

Par.  Right :  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  ai 

Lqf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  deatii. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  \ 

Lqf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  ^ 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  i 
ing,  }rou  shall  read  it  in.  What  do  yoi 
there? — 

Lqf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  ei 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very 

LaJ*.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier  :^  *fo 
I  speak  in  respect 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  tl 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a 
facinorous  spirit,^  that  will  not  acknowledge  it 
the  — 

Lqf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Lqf.  In  a  most  weak  — — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,   great  power, 
transcendence :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us 
ther  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  c 
king,  as  to  be  — 

£qf.  Generally  thankful.  . 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it;  you  say  well. 
comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lustick,®  as  the  Dutchman  says  :  I'll  1 

•  Why ^  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :']  By  dolphin  is  raef 
dauphin^  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  hope  of  the  crown  of  I 
His  title  is  so  translated  in  all  the  old  books. 

^  —  facinorous  mrit^"]  Facinorous  is  wicked. 
:  *  — -—  Lustick :]  Lustigh  is  the  Dutch  word  for  lusty,  d) 
pleasant. 
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maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  ia  my  head ;' 
WhjTy  he*t  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

nr.  Mort  du  Vinaigre !  Is  not  thi$  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court.— 

\^Exit  an  Attendants 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  senst 
Thou  hast  repeaVd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift. 
Which  but  attexids  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
0*er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice* 
I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ; 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 
Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please ! — ^marry,  to  each,  but  one  1*^ 

Laf.  rd  give  bay  Curtal,^  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken^  than  these  boys*,' 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restored  the  king  to  health. 
AIL  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  youw 
Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  tlierein  wealttuett. 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid ; 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 

•  O^er  vahom  both  sovereign  potoer  and  father's  voice^-']   They 
vere  his  vtards  as  well  as  his  subjects.    Henley* 

'        ■  marry^  to  eachf  but  one  !]  i.  e.  except  000^ 

*  "I    bay  Curtaif']  i.  e.  a bay»  docked  horse. 

'  My  mouth  no  more  toere  broken  *— 1  A  broken  mouth  is  4 
moatb  which  has  lost  part  of  it«  teeth.    Johnson. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me,    ■    - 
fVe  blush,  that  thou  shoulifst  choose;  but,  ke  refu£i 
Let  the  white  death*  tit  on  thy  cheek  for -toer.y  ~ 
Well  ne'er  come  there  again.  i       -sx 

King,  Makechoieey  mid,«ee 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian»  from  thy  altar.dol  fyi; '-'- 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  mmt  \a^  j-> 

Do  my  sighs  stream.---Sir,  mil  you  hMrn^xiiiti- 

1  Lord,  And  grant  it.  .■') 
Hel.  Thanks,  sir ;  all  ^  rest  ii  mMi 
Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  thion 

ames-ace^  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your^tHr.^yWK 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replwa;      ,'.  .  '.^ 
Love  make  yonr  fortunes  twenty  times  above  ^ 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  1  .       .  -/  - 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  with  receive, 

Which  great  love  grant!  and  bo  I  tak^ my  le»vc. . r 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?'  An  they  wecaapau 
of  mme,  I'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would  «sv^ 
them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of.  .,\j 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  {To  a  Lord]  that  I  your))«ni) 
should  take;  ^ .   ,,/ 

I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake: 
Blessing  upon  your  VQWB 1  andinyoDr.lKttt.  ,  ■v\n\. 
Find  feirer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

^  Let  ike  white  death,  &C.']  The  xvhile  death  is  the  chlonii& 
The  pestilence  that  ravaged  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IS 
was  called  "  the  black  dealh."  \ 

I  -■■■  the  rest  is  niute.]  i.  e.  I  have  no  more  to  any  to  you. 

'  - — ■  atitM-occ — ]  i.  e.  the  lowest  chance  of  the  djce. 

'Laf.  DoaUikey  deni/kcrY']  Noneofthein  have  yet  denied 
her,  or  deny  her  aiterwards,  but  Bertram.  The  scene  muRt  bc 
■o  regulated'thkt  Lafeu  and  Parolles  talk  at  a  distance,  where 
they  may  see  what  [MUscs  between  Helena  and  the  lords,  but  Mt 
hear  it,  so  that  they  iiuow  nut  hy  uhoin  the  refusal  is  n 
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Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none 
havener:  sure^  they  are  bastards  to  the  English; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

HtU  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet, — I  am  sure  thy  fa- 
ther drank  wine.—- But  if  thou  bc'st  not  an  ass,  I 
am  a  youth  of  fourteen ;  I  have  known  thee 
aheady. 

HeL  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you ;  \To  Bertram] 
but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. — ^This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  tlien,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  she*s 
thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?    I  shall  beseech  your 
highness. 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Tliou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  fix)m  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  mc  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge : 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife ! — Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever! 

King.  *Tis  only  title®  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  tlie 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  oolaar,  weight,  and  heat,  pour  d  all  together, 

•  Ti^on^  title—']  i*  e.  Uie  want  of  title.  « 

X  2 
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Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 

}n  diflerences  so  raighty :  If  she  be 

All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 

A  poor  physician  s  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 

Of  virtue  tor  the  name :  but  do  not  so : 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 

The  place  is  dignified  Hy  the  doer's  deed : 

Where  great  additions  swell,^  and  virtue  none. 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so :  * 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 

Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 

In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 

And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour  s  scorn, 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom,* 

And  is  not  like  the  sire :  Honours  best  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Tlian  our  fore-goers :  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 

Dcbauch'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust,  and  c}amn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she, 

ts  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 

Be?\  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

King.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  should*st 
strive  to  choose. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  am  glad ; 
Let  the  rest  go. 

9  Where  great  additions  swell^'}  Additiont  are  the  titles  aod  de* 
•criptions  by  which  men  are  distinguished  from  each  ether. 

'  — —  sood  alone 
Jsgood^  wMtkout  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  .*]  The  meaning  is,-^ 
Good  is  ^ood,  inde|)endent  on  anjr  wprldly  distinction  or  tiUe :  90 
vileness  is  vile,  in  whatever  state  it  may  appear.    Malone. 

'  Honour's  born^"}  is  the  child  of  honour.    Bom  is  here  usedt 
^  ioim  stiU  18  in  the  North*    Hsnlbt^ 
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King.  My  honour's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat, 
I  must  produce  my  power :  Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up, 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;'  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow :  Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever. 
Into  the  staggers,*  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;    both  my  revenge  and 

hate. 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Witliout  all  terms  of  pity :  Speak ;  thine  answer. 

Bcr.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  When  I  consider. 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  *twere,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 


that  canst  not  drcam^ 


We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scnle^ 

Shall  voeifm  thee  to  the  beam  /]  That  canst  not  understand^ 
that  ifyou  and  this  maiden  should  be  weighed  together,  and  our 
■royal  favours  should  be  thrown  into  her  sc^c,  (which  you  esteem 
80  light,)  we  should  make  that  in  which  you  should  be  placed,  to 
strike  the  beam.    Malone. 

4  Into  the  staggers,]  One  species  of  the  staggers^  or  the  horse* s 
apoplexy  f  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash 
himself  with  a  destructive  violence  against  posU  or  walls.  T9 
this  the  allusion,  I  suppose,  is  made.    Johnson. 

10 
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And  tell  her,  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoize ;  if  not  to  thy  estate^ 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.   Good  fortune,    and   the    favour  of   the 
king, 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  wliose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief. 
And  be  performed  to-night :  ^  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov*st  her. 
Thy  love*8  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[^Eiveunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords^ 
and  Attendats. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  r — My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

Laf.  Ay ;  Is  it  not  a  language,  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master  ? 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon? 

Par.  To  any  count ;    to  all  counts ;   to  what  is 
man. 

*  —  xjohose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief. 
And  be  performed  to-night  .*]  A  briefs  in  ancient  language, 
means  any  snort  and  summary  writing  or  proceeding.  The  nmv- 
born  in^  is  another  phrase  for  t?ie  contract  recently  and  suddenly 
made.  The  ceremony  of  it  (says  the  king)  shall  seem  to  hasten 
after  its  short  preliminary^  and  be  perforfSMa  to-mglU^  &c. 

Steevbns. 
The  meaning  of  the  present  passage,  I  believe,  is:  Good  for- 
tune, and  the  king's  favour,  smue  on  this  short  contract ;  the  ce- 
remonial part  of  which  shall  immediately  pass, — shall JblUno  close 
on  the  troth  now  plighted  between  the  parties,  and  be  performed 
this  night ;  the  solmn  feast  shall  be  delayed  to  a  future  time. 

MALOliJk 
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Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  ;  count's  master  is 
of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old^  sir ;  let  it  satisfy  you^  you* 
are  too  old. 

Ztf^.  I  must  tell  thee^  sirrah^  I  write  man ;  to 
whicn  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,^  to  be 
a  pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the 
bannerets,  about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me 
from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I 
care  not :  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up  ;^  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiqui^ 
upon  thee,- 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ; — which  if — Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen !  iSo,  my  good  window  of  lattice^ 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I 
look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  my  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  in- 
digni^. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  sood  fiuth,  every  dram  of  it :  and  I 
win  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
bound  in  thy  scarf^  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what 

6....»/!^A»oor(fifMrrtet,]  Whilst  I  sat  twice  with  thee  at 
tabfe.    «^Hiisoir. 

''_ta4»ng:t^^]  To  taitewp  is  to  amiradici,  to  call  to  ac* 
rnrnnif  m  wdl  as  to  fiA  of  the  ground.    Johhsov. 
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it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.; .  I  Imreisde^tii  to 
hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee^.  or  nAsr  mgpi 
knowledge ;  that  I  may  ^ay,  in  the  defimk/.JHT  18  a 
man  I  know.  $    tj. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do*  me  liiost  inmippbftlbk 
vexation.  -  \        ,     t^r 

LaJ\  I  would  it  were  hell^pains  for  thy  sake^  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  >past^  as  I 
will  by  thee^  in  what  motion  i^  will  .gt^^iie 
leave.^  r  [Jfirifi 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  tins  ^i^ 
grace  off  me;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lordl^-^ 
Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  lettering  cf 
authority.  I'll  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  naeet 
him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  douUe  and 
double  a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  Ina  i^, 
than  I  would  have  of — Fll  beat  him^  an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,   your   lord  and    master's  mi 
there's  news  for  you  ;  you  have  a  new. mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  loipilah^ 
to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs :  He  is  iny 
good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who?  God?  ^ 

Par.  Ay,  sir.  . 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Wliydo^ 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  thus  £ishion  ?  dost  jid^c 

• inihedefiwlt^  That  is, a/ a n€fi&^         ^  . ^^  .  ,    r..  i^, 

'^ for  doing  I  am  past  ;  as  I  will  hf  tKee^  in  itXaf  M^idl 

n^e  will  give  me  leave.']  Mr.  Edwards  hafTylthhidE,  pVea  tfi^^^IMM 
meaning  of  Lafeu's  words.  <<  /  cannot  do  nmck^  WKjt  Lafea 
doiug  I  am  past,  as  I  jv|II  ji)y  ihec^  in\iihtt^wiatim  fltfiimH §mfm 
leave  ;  i.  e.  as  Itmllpass  Stf  thee  asfa^  at  I  mkiMfh,  IwilM 
immediately  goes  ou|..  J(  «i,a  play  on  Aewm^Jflmi y  AblODI^ 
ceit  indeed  is  poor,  bo^  S^kspearepUnJ^  nWlilM  if^i— j 
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hote  of,  tby  sleeves  ?  do  other  servanU  so  r  TktOU 
wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  staiidsi 
By  mme  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  youngei^ 
I'd  beat  thee :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  oSeftite^ 
and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think,  thott 
wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon 
thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure^  my 
lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir;  you  were  beaten- in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are  a  ' 
vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more  saucy 
with  lords,  and  honourable  personages,  than  the  he^ 
raldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commis- 
skm.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I*d  call 
you  knave.     I  leave  you.  [£»nV. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good;   it  is  so  then.— Good, 
very  good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have 
sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What  ?  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married  me  :— 
m  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  *  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
Tlie  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother ;   what  the 
import  is, 
I  know  not  yet* 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :   To  the  wars, 
my  boy,  to  the.  wars ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
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That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy '  here  at  home ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars*s  fieiy  steed :  ToiX>ther  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable  ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
ITi^relbrc,  to  the  war ! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so ;  1*11  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak :  His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  dK>se  Italian  fielas, 
Where  noble  fellows  strike :  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,^  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Gro  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me^ 
I*U  send  her  straight  away :  To-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there's  noise  in  it. 
Tishard; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go : 
The  king  has  done  you  vnrong :  but,  hush !  'tis  so. 

[^Eseunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

77ie  same.    Another  Room  in  ike  same. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  Is  she  well  ? 
Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health : 

'  Tkat  hugs  hit  kicksy-wicksy,  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  in  hk 
Gloflsary,  observes,  thjftt  kicksy-tncksy  is  a  made  word  in  ridiciide 
and  dtsoain  of  a  wife. 

*  To  the  dark-house,]  The  dark  house  is  a  house  made  gloonur 
by  discontent. 

9 
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fliie*s  veiy  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but 
thanks  be  given^  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 
fthe  world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail^  that 
she's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
send  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth, 
from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on  :  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave  I 
How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many 
a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing :  To 
say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  dr 
your  title ;  which  is  witliin  a  very  little  of  no- 
thing. 

Par.  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave 
thou  art  a  knave ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ?  llie  search,  sir,  was  pro- 
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Stable  rftnd  mudh  fool  may  you  find  in  y6ti,  even  to 
ctflis  t!r6rld-6  ]>letoure^  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par*  A  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed.**-^ 
^f^detti,  tny  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
TTie  greit  prerogative  and  right  of  love^ 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknow* 

ledge ;  * « 

teut  puts  it  bff  by  a  compeird  restraint  j      ' 
Whc^e  'want^  Aid  whose  delay,    is  *  strewed  with 

sweets, . 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o*er-flow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o*  the 
kin^, 
;And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Stfrengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need.* 
-    Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtained,  you  presently 
Attend  bis  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  every  thmg  I  wait  upon  his  will. 
-  Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you.-— Come,  sirrah. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

f 

Laf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
.soldier. 

probaNe  need.']  A  spedous  appearance  of  necessityf 
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Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  appro<rf'»f 

Laf.  You  have  it  from,  his  own  deliverance*:  . 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony.     . 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true;  I  took  this 
lark  mr  a  bunting/ 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is^  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  hlive  then  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour ;  and  my  stete 
du^  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my 
heart  to  repent.  Here  lie  comes  ;  I  pray  you,  maice 
us  /riendb,  I  Will  pursue  the  amity.  r  ^    •     \ 

9  .         • 
p 

*  mm, 

1     .  • 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

[7b  Bertram. 

Zm/.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ?  * 

Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  sir;  hie,  sir,'i^i 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor.  * 

Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king?  ; 

\Asidt  to  Parolles, 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  ti;easure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses  ;  and  to-night,  ^ 

When  I  should  take  |X)ssession  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  oi  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  thi*ee«thirds>  ^d 

^  a  buntinff.]   The  bunting  is,  in  feather,  size,  and  fornix 

so  like  the  sky4ark^  as  to  require  nice  attention  to  discover  the 
OD^  from  the  other ;  it  also  ascends  and  sings  m  the  air  nearly  in 
tie  same  manner :  but  it  has  little  or  no  song,  iduch  gives  estiimM 
Kkm  (o  the  sky-Jasic*         .  ^ 
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uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  widi^ 
should  be  once  heard^  and  thrice  beaten*— ^God  mve 
you,  captain.  ' 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  m^^jbrd 
and  you,  monsieur:'  ^  *' 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  mii  iito 
my  lord's  displeasure.  ^^*^ 

Lqf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into%  boolt 
and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  die  im^ 
tard;^  and  out  of  it  you*ll  run  again>  rather  Ihlll 
suffer  question  for  your  residence.  '     ' 

Ber.  It  may  be^  you  have  mistaken  hiin^  tn^ 
lord. 

Lqf.  And  shall  do  so  ever^  though  I  took  him  «t 
his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  bdieve 
this  of  me,  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light 
nut ;  tlie  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him 
not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence ;  I  have  kepi:  of 
them  tame,  and  know  their  natures.— Fare#eU, 
monsieur :  I  have  spoken  better  of  you,  thiol  yoii 
have  or  will  deserve  at  my  hand ;  but  we  must  do 
good  against  evil. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  cmnmon 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena.  , 

Hel.  I  have^  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  finoni  jk^ 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur  d  his  leave 


^  You  have  madeAtfiio  run  into%  boots  a       ^. 

like  him  that  leaped  inio  ike  cusUrd ;]  ThijoddaBiiiiill 
troduced  without  a  view  to  satire.    It  was  a  Jbiliqi^ 
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tot  jnoent  parting ;  only^  he  desires 
Some  private  speech^  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  wilL 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you, 
lliat  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home  ;   . 
And  rather  muse,*  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you  : 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 
To  y^u  that  know  them  not.     Tins  to  my  mother : 

[Giving  a  letter. 
TVill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 
Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  faiFd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great :  Farewell ;  hie  home. 
Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 
Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe  ;* 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine ;  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

city  entertainments,  whilst  the  jester  or  zany  was  in  vogue,  for 
him  to  jump  into  a  large  deep  qustard,  set  for  the  purpose. 
^  And  rather  muse,]  To  mtise  is  to  ivonder. 
ike  toealth  I  owe  Q  L  e  /  awn,  ponscM. 
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Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something ;  and  scaixre  so  much :— -nothing, 
indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would :  my  lord— '*fiuth^ 

yes ; — 
Strangers,  and  foes,  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss* 

Be7\  I  jpray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  hoiVG. 
Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 

lord. 

Ber.  Where  ai-e  my  other  men,    monsieur?—* 

Farewell.  ^Exit  H^lbna* 

Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  come. 

Whilst  I   can    shake    my    sword^     or    hear    the 

drum : — 
Away,  and  for  our  flight.  ^ 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio ! 

lEseunt. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  L  Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke*s 

Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  attended; 
tzco  French  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke.  So  tliat,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
*   ,  you  heard 

liie  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrd 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

f)ukei  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  cousin 
France 
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Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord.  Good  my  lord. 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,' 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man,^ 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion  :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  na- 
ture,^ 
Hiat  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day. 
Come  here  for  physick. 

Duie.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ;  * 
When  better  fell,  for  your  avails  they  fell  : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  a3  I  would  have  had 
it,  save,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
veiy  melaiicholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

'f   I       J  cannot  yield,]  I  cannot  inform  you  of  the  reasons. 

Johnson* 
*  —  an  outward  nuxn,]  i.  e.  one  in  the  secret  of  affairs. 
9  .....  the  younger  of  our  nature,]  L  e.  as  wc  say  at  present, 
0wr  ifoung  JeUoim. 

VOL.  Ill,  Y 
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Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing- ; 
mend  die  ruff/  and  sing  ;  ask  questions,  and  sing ; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing :  I  know  a  man  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 
song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  lyrites,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbcl,  since  I  was  at 
court ;  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'the  country  are 
nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  yom*  Isbels  o*the 
court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out ;  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no 
stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  r 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit., 

Count.  [Reads.]  /  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in* 
law :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  mc.  I 
have  zvedded  her,  not  bedded  her  ;  ands^orn  to  make 
the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear,  I  am  run  away  ; 
know  it,  before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth 
enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance. 
My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram. 

ITiis  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 


' mend  the  ruff]'}   The  tops  of  the  boots,  in  our  author^s 

lime,  turned  down,  and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The  folding 
is  what  the  Clown  means  by  the  niffl  Ben  Jonson  calls  it  rufflt ; 
and  perhaps  it  sliould  be  so  here* 
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Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  kilPd  ? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear 
he  does  :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the 
liDss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come,  will  tell  you  more :  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear,  your  son  was  run  away.       \^Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gen.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone^  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — ^'Pray  you,  gentle- 
men,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief, 
Tliat  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me^  unto't : — Where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you? 
2  Gent.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  from  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam  ;  here's  my  pass- 
port. 


*  Can  woman  me — ]  i.  e.  affect  me  suddenly  and  deeply,  at  mj 
MX  are  usually  afi^scted. 

Y  a 
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[Reads.]  ff^en  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my 

jinger^  which  never  shall  come  offj  and  show  me 

a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father 

to,  then  call  me  husband:  but  in  such  a  then 

/  write  a  never. 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam  ; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr*ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thou  engix)ssest  all  the  griefs  are  thine,* 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety :  He  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — ^Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

2  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  believe't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hel.  [Reads.]   Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  no^ 
thing  in  France. 
*Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife  I 

*  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger^  i.  e.  When 
thou  canst  get  the  ring,  which  is  on  my  finger,  into  thy  possession. 

^  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  tnine^  &c.]  ITiis  senti- 
ment  is  elliptically  expressed.  J^  thou  keepest  all  thy  sorrows  to 
thj/self  i.  e.  "  all  the  griefs  that  are  thine.    Sec. 
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There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

1  Gen.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady. 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have.* 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen, 
^3  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
TTo  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
TTie  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
"Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gen.  We  serve  you,  madam, 
JLn  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies.^ 
"Will  you  draw  near  ? 

\^E.veunt  Countess  and  Gentlemeru 
Hel.  Till  I  have  no  wife,   I  have  nothing  in 
France. 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
*Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France, 
TThen  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is't  I 
TThat  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 


a  deal  of  that  ^  too  muchy 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have."]    That  Is,  his  vices  stand  hini 
Id  stead. 

^  Not  $0t  Ac']  The  gentlemen  declare  that  they  are  servants 
to  thi^  Coantesi ;  she  replies, — No  otherwise  than  as  she  returns 
the  same  offices  of  civilitj.    Johnson. 
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Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  firom  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers. 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 

Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-piecing  air. 

That  sings  with  piercing,^  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 

Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 

Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  c^use 

His  death  was  so  effected  :  better  'twere, 

I  met  the  r^vin  lion®  when  he  roar'd 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 

That  all  the  miseries,  which  nsiture  owes. 

Were  mipe  at  once:  No,  come  thou  hofpe,  Kour 

sillon. 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  winai  a  scar,^ 
As  oft  it  loses  all ;  I  will  be  g3ne : 
My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence  x 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  he  gone ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 
For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away. 

*  —  ifioye  the  still-piecing  o/r, 

That  sings  mth  piercing^']  Warburton  says  the  words  are 
here  oddly  shuffled  into  nopsense ;  but  the  comineDtators  have  not 
succeedea  in  making  sense  of  them. 

«  —  the  ravin  lion  — ]  i.  e.  th^  ravenous  or  ravening  lion. 
To  ravin  is  to  swallow  voraciously. 

*  Whence  honour  but  ofdanger^  &c.]  The  sense  is,  from  that 
abode,  where  all  the  advantages  that  honour  usually  reaps  fix>Bl 
the  duiger  it  rushes  upon,  is  only  a  scar  in  testimony  gf  its  bra- 
very, as»  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  aU^ 
even  life  itself.    Heath. 
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SCENE  III. 

Florence.     Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  the  Duke  (^jT  Florence,  Bertram^ 
Lords,  Officers^  Soldiers^  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we^ 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence. 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm^ 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  .  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [^E^reunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace^ 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  ot 
her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done^ 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?  Read  it  again. 

Stew.  /  am  St.  Jaques  pilgrim,  thither  gone : 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended^ 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 
JVith  sainted  vonio  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
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Write,  write,  that, from  the  blootiif  course  ofwoTt^ 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son  viay  hie ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  fromfart       i 

His  tiame  with  zeatotujefvour  .mnciij'y :  A 

His  taken  labours  bidhitn  me  forgive  ;  I 

/,  his  despiteful  JiMo,J  sent  him  forth  4 

From  courtly  J  riendst  ^ith  camping  foes  to  live, 

JVhcre  death  and  danger  dog  the  keelt  ofwo^tk: 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me;  ^ 

JVhom  I  myself  embracct  to  set  him  free.  .  .,    i 

Count.  Ah^  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  nttildert 

words  !■■   i  ^ 

Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice'  bo  mnchj,  ''  '  ' 
As  letting  her  pass  so;  had  I  spoke  with  hel!';^'^^^' 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents,  '■■^'  '  , 

Which  thiia  she  hath  prevcntfd.  ■  ■  > .  >^  .niA 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madaniV 

If  I  had  given  you  tliis  at  oviT-niglit, 
She  might  have  been  o"er-ta'en  ;  and  yet  she  writes^^ 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain.  j 

Count.  AVhat  angel  shall  ^, 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  tlirive,  4 
Unless  her  prayers,  wlioui  heaven  dehghts  to  hear^J 
And  lovL's  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wratli  ^ 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo,  | 

To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife: 
Let  every  word  «eigh  heavy  of  her  worth,  . 

That  he  does  weigh  too  light  :^  my  greatest  grief,  < 
ITiough  little  he  do  feci  it,  set  down  sharply.  1 

Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger: —  j 

When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone,  '  | 

He  will  retiu'n  ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she,  '\ 

9  -II—  Junn,'2  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Hercules.  J 

' iiii-.k  Dd\  ice  — ]     AJvire  h  dui-retioii  or  thought,       jj^ 

'  That  he  does  weigh  too  light ;]    To  wv^' 
value  meataii. 


r«r. 
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Hearing  so  much^  will  speed  her  foot  s^ain. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love :  which  of  them  both 
b  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction  :— -Provide  this  messenger :— • 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 


SCENE  V. 

Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

-A  tucket  afar  off.  Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Flo- 
rence, Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  ana  other 
Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
ity,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most 
^^onourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
^greatest  commander ;  and  that  witli  his  own  hand  he 
^lew  the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour; 
"^Jiey  are  gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know 
^Dy  their  trumpets. 

Mar.    Come,    let's    return   again,    and    suffice 

"^Ourselves    with   the   report   of   it.     Well,    Diana, 

^*:ake    heed  of  this  French  earl :    the  honour  of  a 

^ifiaid  is  her  name ;    and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as 

^lonesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 

n  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  com]>anion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  Pa- 
rlies :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  *  for 

ihate  suggestions  — ]  ^Suggestions  are  temptations. 
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the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana ;  their 
promises,  enticements,  oatlis,  tokens,  and  ail  these 
engines  of  lust,  arc  not  the  things  they  go  under:* 
many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them  ;  and  thA 
misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the 
wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  Itut  that  tliey  are  limed  with  tlie  twi^> 
tliat  threaten  them.  1  hope,  I  need  not  to  adviaa, 
you  further ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep; 
you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  furtlltf: 
danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 
Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  nic.  ■ 

Enter  Helena,  t«  the  dress  of  a  Pi/grim.    ,  ] 

il'id,  ]    lioj)c   so. Look,    here   comes    a  pil-' 

grim:  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house:  thither  tQ«y 

send  one  another ;  I'll  question  her. — 

God  save  you,  pilgrim  !  Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  tlie  palmers*  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 

JVid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port.-' 

Hel.  Is  tliis  the  way  ? 

fVid,  Ay,  marry,  is  it. — Hark  ycm| 

[A  march  afar  offi. 
They  come  this  way  : — If  you  will  tany,  holy  pil^ 
grim,  \ 

But  till  the  ti-oopfl  come  by,  i 

I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  he  lodgM  ;  • 

The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hostess  ■  i 

As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself^ 

JVid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim,  ■ 

*  —  arc  nut  Ihe  thingi  they  ^o  under ;]     They  are  not  1 
tilings  for  which  their  names  woultl  make  them  pass.  , j 

*  —pafjvers  — ]  Pilgriina  that  visited  holy  places ;  m  caUi^ 
from  a  stafli  or  hough  o "  '  i>y  Trcre  wont  tr 

such  aa  bad  >  isited  the  ;b  at  Jtrusalem 
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Heh  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  iipon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came^  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

fVid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

HeU  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  count  Rousillon ;  Know  you  such  a  one? 

Htl.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
him: 
His  face  I  know  not. 
•     Dia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is, 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king^  had  married  him 
^Lgainst  his  liking :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth ; '  I  know  his 
lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

xleL  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

HeL  O,  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
Xo  have  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd.® 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Qf  a  detestincr  lord. 

JVid.  A  right  good  creature :  wheresoe'er  she  is. 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do 

her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd, 

^ for  the  Hngy  &c.]  For,  in  the  present  instance,  signifiei 

tecause. 

1,'m'  >  mere  the  truth  ;]  The  exact,  the  entire  truth. 
examined.']  That  is,  queaioned,  doubted. 

11 
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Hel.  How  do  you  mean  J 

May  be,  the  amorous  boiint  floIicitB  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

fVid.                                  He  does,  indeed;  I 

And  brokes^  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  eiuit  1 

Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  in;ud  :  i 

But  she  is  arm'd  fot  hiihj'and  keeps  her  guard  ' 

In  honestest  defence.  J 


Enter  with  drum  and  colours,  a  parti/  nf  the  Ho^ 
rentine  anny,  Bertram,  «Hd  Pa ROLLEs.       t' 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

JVid.  So,  now  they  come  >-* , 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ;  , 

That,  Escalus.  j 

Uel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He; 

That  with  the  plume :  'tis  a  most  gallant  ft-llow ; 

I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife:  if  he  M'cre  honcster. 

He  were    much    goodlier: — Is't   not    a   handsome 

gentleman  ? 

Hel.  1  like  him  well. 

Dia.  Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honest :    Yond's  tliattl 
same  knave. 


these  pla 
e  rascal. 


I'd  jjoison  that  vile  r 

Hei.  Which  is  he? 

Dia.  That  jack-4n-apes  with  scarfs :  Why  is  he; 
melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he-'s  hurt  ftht  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  I  well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something:  Loolt^ 
he  has  spied  us. 


^'-^S^iS^^M 
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fnd*  Many,  hang  you  ! 

JfoTm  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

\^E.veiint  Bertram,  Parolles,  OfficerSf 
and  Soldiers. 
JVid.  The  troop  is  past :  Come,  pilgrim,   I  will 
bring  you 
"Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bounds 
Already  at  my  house. 

HeL  I  humbly  thank  you : 

[   Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 

To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking, 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
1  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  tliis  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note. 
Both.  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL 

« 

Cafnp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram,  ajid  the  txco  French  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him   to't ;  let 
him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,* 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think,  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infi- 
nite and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the 
owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's 
entertainment. 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lest,  reposing 


a  hilding.3   A  kilding  is  a  paltry,  cowardly  fellow. 
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too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might, 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would,  I  knew  in  what  particular  action 
to  try  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him^  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud^ 
denly  surprize  him ;  such  I  will  have,  whom  I  am 
sure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy :  we  will  bintf 
and  hood-wink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer*  of  th& 
adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  tents  :  Be 
but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination  ;  if  he 
do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you, 
and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power 
against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his 
soul  upon  oatli,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any 
thing. 

2  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
his  drum ;  he  says,  he  has  a  strats^m  for't :  when 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't^ 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will 
be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  enter- 
tainment,* your  inclining  cannot  be  removed.  Here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  humour  of  hi«  design :  let  him  fetch  off  hisr 
drum  in  any  hand. 

* he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer — "}  i.  e.  camp. 

' iftfoupve  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,]]    L  e. 

treat  him  very  iU;  a  proverbial  expression  of  doubtful  origin. 
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I      Ber.  How    now,    monsieur?    this   drum  sticks 
»  sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2  Lord.  A  pox  on  t,  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum  !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  so 
lost ! — ^There  was  an  excellent  command  !  to  chai*ge 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
our  own  soldiers. 

2  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service  ;  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
drum  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  tliat  drum  or  another,  or 
hicjacet.* 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  mon- 
sieur, if  you  tliink  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can 
faring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  na- 
tive quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprize,  and 
go  on  ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  ex- 
ploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both 
speak  of  it,  ancl  extend  to  you  what  furtlier  becomes 
his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your 
worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  imdertake 
it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it- 
Purr.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  pre- 

^  —  /  toould  have  thai  drum  or  anothery  or  hie  jacet.]  u  e- 
Here  lies ; — the  usual  beginning  of  epitaphs.  I  would  (say» 
Parolles)  recover  either  Uie  drum  I  have  lost,  or  another  be- 
longing to  the  enemy ;  or  die  in  tht  attempt.    Malone.  '>' 
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«ently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,*  encourage  myse] 
in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  prcpa 
ration,  and,  by  midniglit,  look  to  hear  further  fron 
me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  gjacc,  yoi| 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  tlic  success  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  tlie  attempt  I  vow, 

Ber,  1  know,  tliou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee; 
Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [£.r//. 

1  Loril,  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water." — Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  so  confi- 
dently seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he 
knows  is  nut  to  be  done  ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and 
dares  bcttL-r  be  damned  than  to  do't. 

2  Zorii.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do:  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a 
man's  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  escajje  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries :  but  when  you  Hnd  him  out,  you  hare 
him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  tliis,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  hiitl' 
self  unto } 

1  Lord.  None  in  tlie  world  ;  but  return  mth  fth. 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 


'  -- ■  /  tuiU  presently  pen  doKn  my  dilemma?,^  i.  e.  he  will 
pen  down  hb  plfuifi  on  the  one  Bide,  and  the  probable  obttruOa 
tions  he  was  ti)  meet  with,  on  the  other.  ' 

*  Par.  /  lave  not  fwmy  words. 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  ajish  Imvs  water.^  Here  ""e  have  th*^ 
origm  of  thiE  boaster's  nanic ;  which,  without  doubt,  [as  Mr. 
Steevens  has  observed,)  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  be  written-^ 
Paroles.  But  our  author  certainty  intended  it  otherwise,  havins^ 
made  it  a  trie^llable :  ^ 

*'  Rust  sword,  cool  lilushes,  and  Partdi 
He  probably  did  not  know  the  true  pronunciatJo 
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lies  :  but  we  have  almost  embossed  him/  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night :  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord.  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the 
fox,  ere  we  case  him.^  He  was  first  smoked  bj  the 
old  lord  Lateu  :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted^ 
tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ;  which  you 
shall  see  this  very  night. 

1  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be 
caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with 
me. 

1  Lord.  As't  please  your  lordship :  I'll  leave  you. 

[Exit. 
Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  sho^ 
you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  Lord.  But,  you  say,  she's  honest. 
Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :  I  spoke  with  her  but 

once. 
And  found  her   wondrous    cold ;    but  I  sent    to 

her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind,* 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She's  a  fair  creature ; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lor^. 

[Eseunt. 

^  ■  toe  have  almost  embossed  Aftity]  To  emboss  a  deer  is  to 
inclcwe  him  in  a  wood. 

*  — -  ere  tvf  case  Aim.]  That  is,  before  we  strip  him  naked. 

•  —  toe  have  i^the  unnd^']  To  have  one  in  the  udndp  is  eni^ 
mcratcd  as  a  proverbial  saying  by  Ray. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  tiiat  I  am  not  shr, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  sliall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon.' 

fVid.  Tliough  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  wdl 

born,  J 

Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ;  1 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now  1 

In  any  staining  act.  1 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you,         / 

First,  give  me  tiiist,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  what  to  your  swum  counsel  I  have  spoken,      ' 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word  ;  and  then  you  cannot,      ^ 
By  tlie  good  aid  tliat  I  of  you  sliall  borrow,  i 

Err  in  bestowing  it. 

JVid.  I  should  believe  you;  ■) 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  w  hich  well  approved 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  goldj 

And  let  n  le  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
W^iich  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  wooes  yotu 

daughter, 
Lays  down  liis  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty,       < 
Resolves  to  carry  her ;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it,  ^ 

Now  his  important*  blood  will  nought  deny 

'  But  I  sJiall  lo'e  the  grounds  I  work  lywn.J    i.  e.  by  discov^ 
ing  herself  tti  tlie  cuunt.  _.= 

'  Now  hit  iniporlant— ]     Important,  lien 
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That  sheMl  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears,' 
Tliat  downward  hatli  succeeded  in  his  house. 
Prom  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

fVid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then :  It  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won. 
Desires  this  ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent;  after  this, 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

fVid.  I  have  yielded  : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  pers^ver. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musicks  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 
To  her  unworthiness  :   It  nothing  steads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let's  about  it.  [^Exeunt. 

the  county  'wears,']  i.  e.  the  count. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.   ff'ithout  the  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter Jirst  Lord,  xcilhjive  orsu-  Soldiers  in  ambutkk 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge'  corner:  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak 
what  terrible  language  you  will ;  though  you  under- 
stand it  not  yourselves,  no  matter  ;  for  wc  must  not 
seem  to  understand  him  ;  unless  some  one  among 
us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 
1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  mterpreter. 
I  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  ha 
not  thy  voice  ? 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 
1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speafci 
to  us  again  ? 

I  Soid.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 
1  Lord.  He  must  thiiik  us  some  band  of  stranger* 
i'the  adversary's  entertainment,*  Now  he  haul  • 
smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  wa 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  Ins  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  *ve  speak  to  one  another  ;  so  we  seem  t» 
know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose;'  chough*!: 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  Af 
for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politick* 
But  couch,  ho!  here  he  comes;  to  bt^ile  tw» 
hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the 
lies  he  forges. 

*  ■  Slime  band  of  if  ranaen  i'lfie  aiiversari/'s  eniftiainment.J 

That  itijbreigii  troops  in  ihe  enrmy's  pai/. 

'  ■■  ■  to  tuf  seem  loknoie,  ii  to  know,  Ac.]  We  must  eac2i , 
fhncy  a  jargon  for  himself,  without  aiinuig  to  be  undentood  ^g 
one  another,  for  pro    '    ~  »r  to  understai- 

(Dffci^t  for  tlie  sue  jecU    Hemli 
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Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I 
have  done?  It  must  be  a  veiy  plausivc  invention 
that  carries  it :  They  begin  to  smoke  me :  and  dis- 
graces have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door. 
I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy ;  but  my  heart 
hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  ana  of  his  creatures^ 
not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own 
tongue  was  guilty  of.  [^Aside. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum  ;  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such 
purpose  ?  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say, 
I  got  them  in  exploit:  Yet  slight  ones  will  not 
carry  it :  They  will  say,  Came  you  off  with  so  little  ? 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  ?  what's 
the  instance  ?^  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  but- 
ter-woman's mouth,  and  buy  another  of  Bajazet's 
mule,^  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he 
is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?  [Aside. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish 
sword. 

1  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Aside. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say,  it 
was  in  sti'atagem. 

1  Lord.  "Twould  not  do.  [Aside. 


//«e  instance?]  The  proof, 

qfBajazet*s  mule,]  ParoUes  probably  means,  he  must 
buy  a  tongue  which  has  still  to  leara  the  use  of  speech,  that  he 
may  run  hhnself  into  no  more  difficulties  by  his  loquaoity.  Bm^D. 
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Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothesj  and  say,  I  ms 

stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  scire.  [Aside, 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  {^Aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would    scarce    make 
that  be  beHeved.  \_Aside. 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's  j' 
I  would  swear,  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.  [Alide, 

Par,  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  ! 

\_Alarum  witkinS 

1  Lord.  Throca  movotims,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo.. 

All.  Cargo,  cargo,  villiaiida  par  corho,  cargo.  •! 

Par.  O!  ransome,  ransome  : — Do  nothide  mine' 
eyes.  [Thei/  seize  him  and  bimdfold  fiim._ 

1  Sold.  Boskos  tbvomiildo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language  : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado : 

I  understand  thee,,  and  can  speak  tliy  tongue ; 

Kerelybont  u  :■ Si  r, 

Betake  thee-  to  tliy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh !  I 

1  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray,     i  ^. 

Manka  rexama  dulchc.  i 

1  Lord.  Oscorhi  diilchos  volivorca.* 

1  Sold.  The    general  is  content  to    spare    thcc^ 
yet ;  -* 

And,  hood-wink  art,  will  lea* 
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To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  hfe. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  linta. 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

lEa^it,  with  Parolles  guarded. 

1  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  *  and  my 

brother. 
We  have  cau^t  the  woodcock,  and  \vill  keep  him 

munled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves  ;— 
Inform  'em  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1  Lord.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lock'd.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !  But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  me  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
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Ab  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  ste  ti  i  1 

And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was,  j 

When  your  sweet  self  was  got.  J 

Dia.  Slw  tlien  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  Noi 

My  mother  did  but  dutj" ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife.  | 

Set'.  No  more  of  that  I  ' 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  again?;t  ray  vows  : 
I  WM  compell'd  to  her  ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love'«  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  i-ights  of  service.  j 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  ut*  I 

Till  we  serve  you  :  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  modt  us  with  our  bai-enes3. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn? 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  tmdig 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true.  , 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by,^  ' 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness:  Then,  pray  yottf 

tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths,        ' 

^  What  ii  not  hol^,  that  vie  nvtar  tint  bt/,']  The  dense  is— Wt 
never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but  swear  by,  or  take  to  -witness, 
the  HigheBt,  the  Divinity.  Tlie  tenor  of  the  reasoning  contained 
in  the  following  lines  perfectly  corresponds  with  this:  Ifl  ihould 
swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,  that  I  loved  you  dearly,  would 
you  believe  ray  oaths,  when  you  found  by  experience  that  I  Jored 
you  ill,  and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit  with  you  in  order  la 
seduce  you  to  your  ruin?  No,  surely;  but  you  would  concludf 
that  1  had  na  taith  either  in  Jove  or  his  attributes,  and  that  n» 
oaths  were  mere  words  of  course.  For  that  oath  can  cntainq 
have  no  tie  upon  us,  which  we  swear  by  him  we  protets  to  Ion 
and  honour,  when  at  the  same  time  we  give  the  strongest  prQ9 
of  our  disbelief  in  \  ling  a  coui 

oBend  «id  diAona  ath.  _  ^ 
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When  I  did  love  you  ill  r  this  has  no  holdings 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  against  him :  Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unseal'd ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with  :  Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  pcrs^ver. 

Dia.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  affairs,® 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  ril  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestonA 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  mc  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part. 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham- 
ber window ; 

*  /  seff  that  men  make  hopes,  in  suck  affkirs,]  i.  e.  I  perceive 
that  while  our  lovers  are  making  professions  of  love,  they  enter- 
tain hopes  that  we  shall  be  betrayed  by  our  passions  to  yield  to 
their  desires. 
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1*11  order  take,  my  motlipr  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  chargt;you  in  tlie  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer  d  my  yet  maiden  bed,      '  i 
Remain  tliere  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me :  . 

My  reasons  arc  most  strong;    and  you  shall  knoW' 

tlicm, 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  bedeliver'dr  < 

And  on  your  finger,  in  the  nigjit,  I'll  put 
Another  ring;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds, 
May  token  to  the  ftiture  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then;  then,  fail  not:  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing 

thee.  \Exii.\ 

Dia-  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 

and  me ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end.— — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sSt  in  his  heart ;  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths:  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me, 
When  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  I'll  lie  wiUi  him. 
When  I  am  buried.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braidj' 
Marry,  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid  : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit*  ■ 

SCENE  III. 

The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  atid  two  or  three 

Soldiers.  I 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given    him  his  mother's' 

letter?  J 
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2  Lord.  I  have  deliver  d  it  an  hour  since :  there 
18  something  in't  that  stings  his  nature;  for,  on 
the  reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another 
man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a 
lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlast- 
ing displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned 
his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell 
you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with 
you. 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
bere  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown  ;  and 
this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her 
honour :  he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring, 
and  thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  compo- 
sition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion ;  as  we 
are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends;  so  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against 
his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  o'erflows 
hhnself. ' 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,'^  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 


'  •— —  in  his  proper  stream  o'erfloiws  himself.']  That  is,  bctraus 
fus  (Aon  secrets  in  his  awn  talk.  The  reply  shows  that  this  is  the 
meaning.    Johnson. 

*Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  t^,]  Adjectives  are  oflen  used 
18  adverbs  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries. 
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2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midni^t ;  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladlf 
have  him  see  his  company '  anatomized ;  that  m 
might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments^  where- 
in so  curiously  he  had  set  this  count^eit* 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come ;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time^  what  hear  3^00  of 
these  wars? 

2  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace* 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ?  wil 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  a^in  into  France  ? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a- 
great  ded  of  his  act* 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  sinoe^ 
fled  from  his  house ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to 
Saint  Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undcrtwing^  widi 
most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished :  and, 
there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became 
as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her 
last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven*  ' 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  t 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  let* 
ters ;  which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say,  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed 
by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations^ 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

his  campanj/'^']  i.  e.  his  companion. 
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H  Lord.  I  am  heartily  soriy^  that  he*ll  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
fomforts  of  our  losses ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drmm  our  gain  in  tears !  The  great  dignity,  that  his 
nloor  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be 
CDCOuntered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
|ood  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if oor  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our 
nrtues.— 


Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
be  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave ;  his  lordship  will 
next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered 
him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lard.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
dieie^  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now.  How  now^  my 
lord,  isH  not  after  midnight  t 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
oeases,  a  mouth's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of 
success :  I  have  congc'd  with  the  duke,  done  my 
adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother,  I  am  returning ;  en- 
tertiiiied  my  convoy ;  and,  between  these  main  par* 
oeb  of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  deeds ;  the  last 
was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

1  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
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this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  hasb 
of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  notended^  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter :  But  shall  we  have  thig  dia- 
logue between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ? -Come, 

bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  ;*  he  has  deceived 
me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth :  iE.reunt  Soldiers.^  he 
has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter  ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in 
usurping  his  spurs  so  long/  How  does  he  cany 
himself? 

1  Loj^d.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  understood ;  he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had 
shed  her  milk  :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Mor- 
gan, whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time 
of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of 
his  setting  i'the  stocks ;  And  what  think  you  he 
hath  confessed? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in  t,  as  I  believe 
you  arc,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled !  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me  ;  hush !  hush ! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes ! — Porto  tartarossa. 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ;  What  will  yoo 
say  without  'em  ? 

-♦ bring  Jbrth  this  counterfeit  module ;]  Moduk  being  A 

pattern  of  any  thing,  may  be  here  used  in  that  sense.  Bringftitl 
this  fellow,  who,  by  counterfeit  virtue,  pretended  to  make  himel 
a  pattern.    Johnson. 

^ in  usurping  his  spurs  so  l^tng,"]  These  words  allude  t 

the  ceremonial  degradation  of  a  knight. 
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Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con- 
straint; if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

1  Sold.  Bosko  chicurmurco. 

Q,  LfOrd.  Boblibindo  chicurmurco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  gene- 
id  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  hve. 

1  Sold.  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the 
iuke  is  strong.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and 
unerviceable  :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do  ;  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  Airs  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
ttthisi 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  this  is  mon- 
sieur ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  his 
own  phrase,)  that  had  the  whole  theorick^  of  war  in 
the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape 
of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keep- 
ing his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every 
thing  in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will 
pay  true,— or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll  speak 
tnith. 

1  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for  t,^  in  the  na- 
ture he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

*  —  that  had  the  whole  theorick  — ]  i.  e.  theory, 
*—  I  con  him  no  thanks  for*  t^"]  To  con  thanks  exactly  an- 
swer* the  French  scavoir  gre.     To  con  is  to  knovir. 
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1  Soil!.  \\'e!l,  tliat's  set  down. 

Par.  I  liuiubly  thank  you,  sir;  a  trutli*8  a  truth, 
the  rogues  aiL>  marvellous  poor. 

I  Sold.  Demand  of  him,  of  what  xtrength  thty  , 
are  a-fcoi.     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  eir,  if  I  were  to  live  thU  on- 
sent  hour,'  I  will  tell  true,  l^et  me  see  :  .Spuno  I 
hundred  and  lifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Coi-aonbos  w 
many,  Jiiques  so  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Loduwiekf 
and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each  :  mine  own  com- 
pany, Ciiitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundiai 
and  fifty  edch  :  so  that  the  muster-tile,  rotten  and 
sound,  upon  my  life,  amountii  not  to  fifteen  tho*" 
sand  poll ;  half  of  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow 
from  ofl'tlifir  cassocks,*  lest  they  shake  thcmsehci< 
to  pieces. 

£er.  Wliat  shall  be  done  to  him  r  ( 

1  Loril.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  De-  ; 
mand  of  him  my  conditions,"  and  what  credit  1  hBtt  * 
with  thi'  duke.  ' 

1  SoliJ.  A\cll,  that's  set  down.  You  shall  demaai- 
of  him,  -u-/icther  one  Captain  Dumain  he  Cthe  cawft- 
a  Frencluniiii ;  what  his  reputation  is  with  the  du&ti' 
what  his  raloury  hoiiesty,  and  ejpertness  in  v^' i' 
or  xvhether  he  thinks,  it  ivert  not  possible,  with  cpdfe 
weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  fftwAK 
What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you  know  of  it  ?      j 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  partial^ 
]ax  of  the  intergatoriea  ; '    Demand  tliera  singly.        < 

I  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ?       i 

Par.  I  know  hira :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 


should  read: — if  I  were  to  live  hut  this  present  how.  Srenvr 

'  ——  off  their  cassocks,3  C^tsoct  signifie*  a  horscmftu's  luoif 
coat,  aod  U  ui^ed  iu  that  aease  by  tlie  writere  of  the  age  of  Slukj 
speare.  ^ 

f  —  my  conditions,]  i.  e.  my  dispout 
'  — fWfr^otorJei.-j  i.  e.  iii«TrojBton_,^ 
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in  Paii9^  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  Sheriff's  fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent^  that 
could  not  say  him,  nay. 

[DuMAiN  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 
though  I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tik  that  falls.' 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence's camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me;  we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day, 
to  turn  him  out  o*  the  band :  I  think,  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Marrv,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it 
i«  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper.  Shall  I  read  it 
to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  Dian.  Thecounfsafool^afidfullofgold, — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir ;  that  is  an 
rfvertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
nittish :  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

*  ■        though  I  knoWf  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that 
jMj.]  In  Lucian's  Contemplantes^  Mercury  makes  Charon  remark 
>  nian  dnt  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tile  upon  his  heqd,  'whilst 
he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  off  an  engagement  to  tlie  next  day. 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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Par.  Mv  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  hone^ 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid :  for  I  knew  tlw  you^ 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  bov  :  who  I 
a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  U|j  all  tlic  fry  a 
finds.  1 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue !  , 

1  Sold.  IVkcH  he  sxeears  oaths,  bid  liivt  drop  gol^, 

and  take  it  ; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  patfs  the  score : 
t{a(f  won,  is  match  xcell  made ;  match,    and  awS 
make  it  ;^ 
He  ne'er  paj/s  after  debts,  take  it  before  ,■ 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  ai'e  not  to  kiss: 
For  count  of  (his,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  knew  it,  ' 
ff^ho  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  as  he  tou'd  to  thee  in  thine  car, 

Paholih. 

Ber.  He  shall  be  vvliip}>cd  llu-ough  the  army,  wiA 
this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  ma- 
nifold linguist,  and  tlie  arniijK>tent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me.  ' 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,  yit\ 
shall  be  faui  to  hang  you.  * 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case:  not  that  I  aoM 
afraid  to  die  ;  but  that,  my  otlenccs  being  many,  %' 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature:  let  nw 
bve,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'tlic  stocks,  or  any  whci^ 
BO  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  conr' 

*  Half  won,  is  match  tLfU  madej  match,  aiut  tattt  maitiij^ 
Tbe  meaning  i«,  "  1  made, 

natch,  therefigre,  i-U." 
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*«6  freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captaia 
>umain :  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with 
he  duke,  and  to  his  valour:  What  is  hij*  ho- 
lesty  ? 

Far.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister  ;* 
For  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.     He 

Erofesses  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them, 
c  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with 
Mich  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
Tool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
lave  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
litde  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what  an 
honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A 
pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in 
War? 

JPar.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  behe  him,  I  will  not, — and 
lOore  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
place  there  call'd  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  dou- 
bling of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I 
csa,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far,  tliat 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  bein^  at  this  poor  price,  I 
lieed  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  re- 

* an  egg  out  of  a  cloister ;]   He  toill  steal  any  things  hoW' 

^  ^nfiittgfjrom  any  place,  however  holy.     Roiling  the  spital, 
stcoDunoa  phrase,  or  the  like  import. 

A  A  2 
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Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  (Tecu  *  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  pei'petually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captaia 
jDumain  ? 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ?^ 

1  Sold.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest ;  not  altoge- 
ther so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a 
great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  cow- 
ard, yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that 
is :  In  a  retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey ;  marry,  in 
coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count 
Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure* 

Par.  I'll  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  aH 
drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile 
the  supposition^  of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the 
count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger :  Yet,  who  wouM 
have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was  taken  ? 

[^Aside. 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die :  the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitoroualr 
discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  suoi 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held5    eta 


-Jbr  a  quart  d'ecu— ]     The  fourth  part  of  the  smaller 
[  French  crown ;  about  eight-pence  of  our  money. 

^  Why  does  he  ask  him  nfmef]    This  is  nature.   Every  naa  ii| 
^  on  such  occasions,  mo^e  willing  to  hear  his  neighbour's  character 
than  his  own.    JoIsnson. 

7  '        to  beguile  the  supposition  -»]     That  is,  to  deceive  the 
opinion^  to  maSe  the  Count  think  me  a  man  that  deserves  w9. 
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the  world  for  no  honest  use ;    therefore  you 
nrast  die.     Come^  headsmen,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [Unmuffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you ;  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
t    lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count 
Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd  compel 
it  of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[^Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  &c. 
1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain:    all  but  your 
«carf,  that  has  a  knot  on  t  yet. 
Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 
1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
hat  women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
^you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.     Fare  you 
well,  sir ;  I  am  for  France  too ;  we  shall  speak  of 
you  there.  \^Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
Twould  burst  at  this :  Captain,  I'll  be  no  more ; 
But  I^  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall,  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword!  cool,  blushes!  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fooFd,  by  foolery  thrive ! 
There's  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive, 
ni  after  them.  \^Exit, 
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SCENE  IV. 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Hotise, 

Eiiier  Helena,  Widow,  imd  Diana.  I 

Ilel.  Tliat  you    may   well    perceive   I  have  not  ; 
wroiig'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  nocdfulf  i 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  ivould  peep  forttij 
And  answer,  thanks  :  I  duly  am  inform'd, 
His  grace  is  at  Mai'seilles ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.      You  must  know, 
I  am  supi>o5C(l  dead:   the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home  ;  where,  heaven  aidingt 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

JVid.  Gentle  madain, 

You  never  had  a  ser\-ant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistn 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love  ;  doubt  not,  but  heaven    a 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughters  duwer»  j 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  "^  ' 

And  helper  to  a  husband.  But  O  strange  men!  i 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  whattney  hate,  J 
When  saucy''  trusting  of  the  cozcn'ii  thoughts         d 

*  • mi/  motive  — ]  Motive  for  assistant,  or  rathw  ^i 

'>  Wkrn  saucy  -  i  vm 

and  by  consequen  •^ 
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Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lu^t  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter :— — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty* 

Go  with  your  impositions/  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer. 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us :® 
Alfs  well  that  ends  zvell:^  still  the  fine's  the  crown;* 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

\^E.veunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

LaJ^.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
sflipt-taffata  fellow  there ;  whose  villainous  saffron^ 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth 

death  arid  honesty  — ]  i.  e.  an  honest  death, 
your  impositions,]  i.e.  your  cammaniis. 
5  Our  toaggon  uprepar^d^  and  time  revives  us  .•]     Time  revives 
us,  seems  to  refer  to  the  happy  and  speedy  termination  of  their 
cmtNirrasMnents.     She  had  just  before  said : 

"  With  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  sumfncr.'' 
4  Alps  xjoeU  that  ends  toell  .*]  AU*s  tvell  that  ends  xvellf  is  one  of 
Camden's  proverbial  sentences. 

*  —  still  thejine*s  the  crown  \]  i.  e.  the  end,  finis  c&rimfU, 

*  ■  vahose  vulainous  saffron — ]  Here  some  partic«larttiet  of 
Cyhionable  dress  are  ridiculed.  Snipi'tqffata  needs  no  explana* 
tion ;  but  villainous  saffron  alludes  to  a  fantastic  fashion,  then  mach 
followed,  of  using  ycll&o)  starch  for  their  bands  and  ru^. 
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of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in-law  had 
been  alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at  home^' 
more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed 
humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  par- 
taken of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more 
rooted  love. 

Laf.  *Twa8  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of 
the  salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 
,   Lqf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave,  they 
are  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  grass. 

Lqf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself;  a  knave, 
or  a  fool  ?' 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service* 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service, 
indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  sub8cri\)e  for  thee;  thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve 
as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf  Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 
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' '  Ch^  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name ;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 
JLqf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 
Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir,  alias,  the  prince  of 
darkness  ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Lqf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest^  thee  from  thy  master  thou 
talkest  of;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,®  that  always 
loved  a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world,  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I 
am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter :  some,  that 
bumble  themselves,  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender;  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery  way, 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great  fire. 

LaJ\  Go  thy  ways.  I  begin  to  be  a-wcary  of 
thee;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not 
fell  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my  horses  be 
Well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall 
be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
law  of  nature.  [^E,vit. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.^ 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs 
^here  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss :  and  I  was 

7  — —  to  suggest  — ]  i.  e.  seduce. 

>  I  am  a  tooodUind  jfeUou)^  sir^  &c.]  Shakspeare  is  but  rarely 
guilty  of  such  impious  trash.  And  it  is  observable,  that  then  he 
always  puts  that  into  the  mouth  of  his  Jbolsj  which  is  now  grown 
the  characteristic  of  the  Jine  gentleman,     Wa  rburton. 

^  -i^—  unhappy.^  i.  e.  mischievously  waggish^  urUucky. 
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about  to  tell  you.  Since  I  heard  of  the  good  hSy's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  your  sou  was  upou  his  re- 
turn home,  I  moved  the  king  my  master,  to  epcalc 
in  the  lx!lialf  of  my  daughter ;  which,  in  tlic  mi- 
nority of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gii* 
tnous  rcmemhrance,  did  first  propose  :  his  higlioen 
hath  promised  mr  to  do  it:  and,  to  stop  up  the 
displeasure  he  liath  conceived  against  your  wo^^ 
there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your  ladphipj 
like  it  ;>  I 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  l] 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

LeJ'.  Ilis  highness  comes  post  from  MarBcilIrt, 
of  as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty;  he, 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  lum , 
that  in  such  intelligence  Iiath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rLJoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  seehiitti 
ere  I  die.  1  have  letters,  that  my  son  will  be  lieiO 
to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remail^ 
with  me  till  they  meet  together.  \ 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  with  what  manner^ 
I  might  safely  lie  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honouraM 
privilege.  I 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter  i 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Cto.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  witli^l 
patch  of  velvet  en's  face  ;  wlicther  there  be  a  sow 
under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but  'lis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet:  his  left  clieek  ia  a  check  oCi 
two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  ri^ht  cheek  is  wornj 
bare.  ^   ,    .J 

Laf.  A  scar  — '''"  "'■*   ■»••  a  -"'*'"  •"*•-   •-  -  ^^^^ 


Uvcry  of  honoui 


'i 
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Cte.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed '  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you ;  I  long 
to  tafk  with  the  yQUng  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  *eni,  with  delicate 
fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow 
the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Marseilles.     A  Street. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two 

Attendants. 

HcL  But  this  exceeding  ix)sting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time  ;■  ■■    ■ 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.^ 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  car. 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

Gent.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
Prom  tlie  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 

' carbonadoed  — ]  i.  e.  scorched  like  a  piece  of  meat  for 

the  gridiron. 

*  Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.]  A  pentle  astringer  is  a  gentleman 
falconer.  The  word  is  derived  from  ostercus  or  auHercuSf  a 
goshawk  ;  and  thus,  says  Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dicticnurw  :  **  Wa 
usually  cail  a  falconer,    who  keeps  thai  kind  of  hawk,    a 


a  tut  ringer. 

0 
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And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 
Wfiich  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

ffel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king; 
Adu  aid  mo  with  that  store  of  power  you  have, 
To  come  into  liia  presence. 

Gent.  Tlif  king's  not  here. 

Ilel.  Not  licro,  sir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed:  , 

He  hence  reinov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste    ' 
Than  is  his  use. 

JVid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains! 

Hel.  jfl/'s  -well  that  ends  -well ;  yet ; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.— 
I  do  bcseetti  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ?  , 

Gent.  Mitrry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon; 
Whither  I  am  going.  j 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  sec  the  king  before  mc. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand  ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame,  4 

But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  mean?  will  make  us  means.' 

Gent.  This  Til  do  for  you- 

Hei.  And    you    shall    find  yourself  to    be  welE 
tliank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again  ; —  , 
Go,  go,  provide.  [Eaeunt,- 


>  Our  means  will  mnh  m  means.']    Shalispeare  dclighu  mud^; 
in  this  ]cind  of  reduplication,  sometimes  so  as  to  obMBin  iU 
ling.    Helena  "I  faUo        -  -  ^- 

is  whkh  thfi/  ha  m  abiUti       , 
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SCENE  IL 

Rousillon.  The  inner  Court  of  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Parolles, 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch/  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with 
fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  for- 
tune's moat,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her 
strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will 
hencefortli  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering. 
Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind.* 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will 
stop  my  nose  ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  fiirther. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Fob,  pr'ythee,  stand  away ;  A  paper  from 
fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  Look^ 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Efiter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's 
cat,  (but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says, 
is  muddied  withal :  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as 
you  may ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  inge- 

« 

*  —  Lai^tch^"]  This  is  an  undoubted^  and  perhaps  irreme- 
diable, corruption  of  some  French  word. 

^  —  alloTK  the  wind.'}  i.  e.  stand  to  the  leeward  of  me. 
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nious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  dis- 
tress in  my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your 
lordship.  \^Ej;it  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laj.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and 
would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her? 
There*s  a  quart  (Tecu  for  you :  Let  the  justices 
make  you  and  fortune  friends;  I  am  for  other 
business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

LaJ*.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you 
shall  ha't ;  save  your  word.^ 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoHes, 

LaJ*.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then. — Cox' 
my  passion !  give  me  your  hand :— How  does  your 
drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

LaJ^.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out.  [Trumpets  soufid.']  The  king's  coming,  I 
know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire  furthef 
after  me ;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  you 
are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat ;  ^  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [^Exeunt. 

*  —  save  your  tvord.^  i.  e.  you  need  not  ask ; — here  it  is. 

ifou  shall  eat ;]  Parolles  has  many  of  the  lineamenta  of 
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SCENE  IIL 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Countesses  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  King,  Countess^  Lafsu^  Lords, 

Gentlemen,  Guards^  S^c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  esteem^ 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home.^ 

Count.  'Tis  past,  my  liege  : 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'thc  blaze  of  youth  ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
X)*erbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  foi^iven  and  forgotten  all ; 
TTiough  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say. 

But  nrst  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady^ 
Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife. 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  sui*vey 


FabtaS^and  seems  to  be  the  character  which  Shakneare  delighted 
to  draw,  a  fellow  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue.  Thou^  justice 
required  that  he  should  he  detected  and  exposed,  yet  his  vicet  tU 
io^  in  kim  that  he  is  not  at  last  suffered  to  starve.    Jobmsox. 

*  ■  etUcm  -«•]  Meaaiog  that  his  esteem  was  lessened  in  its 
value  by  Bertram's  misconduct;  since  a  person  who  was  honoured 
with  it  could  be  so  ill  treated  as  Helena  had  been,  and  that  witk 
ilnpunity. 

♦  —  Aomr.]  That  is,  completely f  in  itsfuUexHnU 
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Of  richest  eyes;  *  whose  words  all  cars  took  captive; 
Wliose  dear  perfection,  hearts  tliat  scorn'd  to  serve. 
Humbly  caird  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost. 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. ^Well,  call  him 

hither ; 

We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition  :* — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon ; 
'riie  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relicks  of  it :  let  him  approach^ 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  li^e. 

[^Exit  Gentleman. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  r  have  you 
spoke  ? 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters 
sent  me, 
Tliat  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 
Laf.  He  looks  well  on*t 

'  Of  v\c\\Gs>t  eyes ;']  Shakspeare  means  that  her  beau^  had 
astonished  those,  who,  having  seen  the  greatest  number  of  ftd 
women,  might  be  said  to  be  the  richest  in  ideas  of  beauty. 

* thejirst  view  shall  kill 

All  repetition  :]  The  first  interviexu  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
recolkction  of  the  past.  Shakspeare  is  now  hastening  to  the  end 
of  the  play,  finds  his  matter  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  remamiiijf 
scenes,  and  therefore,  as  on  such  other  occasions,  contracts  hu 
dialogue  and  precipitates  his  action.  Decency  required  that  Ber 
tram's  double  crime  of  cruelty  and  disobedience,  joined  likewiM 
with  some  hypocrisy,  should  raise  more  resentment;  and  thai 
tliough  his  mother  might  easily  forgive  him,  his  king  should  more 
pertinaciously  vindicate  his  own  authority  and  Helen's  merit.  Of 
idl  this  Shakspeare  could  not  be  ignorant,  but  Shakspeare  wanted 
to  conclude  his  play.    Johnson. 
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King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season,' 
Foe  tibm  may'st  see  a  sun-shine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  onoe  :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  cloods  give  way ;  so  stand  thou  forth. 
Hie  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames/ 

Dear  sovereign  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
Hie  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Jkeals  ere  we  can  effect  them  :  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  toneuc ; 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scorn&l  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp*d  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 
Scom'd  a  fyir  colour,  or  expressed  it  stol'n ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thence  it  came. 
That    she,    whom    all    men    prais'd,    and   wboyi 

myself, 
Smce  I  have  los^  have  lov'd,  was  in  mijne  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

Kiog.  WeH  excusM : 

TThat  ttK>u  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  ^way 
Prom  the  great  compt :  JSut  love,  that  comes  too 

late, 
Xikfe  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 


^  I  am  not  a  day  qf  season^  That  is,  of  ur^nierrupted  rain : 
Me  of  those  toet  days  that  usually  happen  about  the  vernal  equinox. 

^  Afy  high-repented  blames^']  High-repented  UanuHf  are  ftLiAXM 
'epented  m  to  tlie  height,  to  the  utmost.  ^ 

VOL.  UI.  B  B 
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To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,  That's  good  that's  gone :  our  rash  &ult« 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust: 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fiiir  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  sec  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  hcf 
ven,  bless! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease  I 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,   in  whom  my  hoiue*f 
name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  fiivour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — ^By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature  ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  courts 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Btr.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King*  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  nun* 
eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't.— 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Htelen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her :  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  h^ 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereij^ 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  ^n,  on  my  life. 
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I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoned  it 

At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure,  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me/ 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain  d  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingag'd:^  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  informed  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  ney^r 
Heceive  the  ring  again* 

King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,^ 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  \was  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you  :  Then,  if  ypu  kno\v 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  i^ith  yourself. 
Confess  twas  hers,^  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 

'  In  Florence  teas  if  from  a  casenicnt  ihraom  m^,]]  Bertram  stDl 
continues  to  hsve  too  little  virtue  to  desenre  Helen.  He  did  not 
know  indeed  that  it  was  Helen's  ring,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  it 
not  from  a  window.    Johnson. 

*  —  nolle  she  ««*,  and  thought 
I  stood  ineag'd  :]  Ingagedy  m  the  sense  of  unengaged^  is  a 
word  of  exacUy  the  same  formation  as  inhabitable^  which  is  used 
by  Shakspeare  and  the  contemporary  writers  for  ^mnhabitable. 

MALONf. 

'' Plutus  himself; 
That  knom  die  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine^  PlutuSy  the. 
grand  alchemist,  who  knows  the  tincture  which  confers  the  pro- 
perties of  ffold  upon  base  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which  goM^  is 
mMpUedyhj  which  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate its  qualities  to  a  large  mass  qf  base  metal. 
•  —  Then^  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  *ttoas  hers^]  llie  true  meaning  of  Uiis  expression  is, 
Ififou  hum  that  your  faculties  are  so  sound,  as  that  you  have  the 
proper  consciousness  i^  your  ami  actions^  and  are  able  to  recollect 
W  relate  what  you  have  done,  tell  me,  &c.    Joumsgn. 

BB2 
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You  got'  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour ; 
And  ttiak'st  conjectural  fejirs  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out :  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman,— 'twill  not  prove  so ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — ^thou  didst  hate  her  deadlyi 
And  she  is  dead  ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away.— 

[Guards  sene  Bertram. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear*d  too  little.' — Away  with  him  ;— 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  [Exit  BEKTtLAMy  guarded* 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short* 

9  Myfore-^zt  proqfSy  &c.]  The  proofs  tvhich  I  have  already 
had  are  sufficient  to  show  that  mjjears  were  not  vain  and  urralioiiaL 
I  have  rather  been  hitherto  more  easy  than  I  ought,  and  have 
unreasonably  had  too  little  fear.    Joh  nson. 

*  Whohathffor  four  or  Jive  removes^  come  shorty  &c.]  Who 
hath  missed  the  opportunity  of  presenting  it  in  person  to  your  ma- 
jesty,  either  at  Marseilles,  or  on  the  road  from  thence  to  IRou* 

9 
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lo  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
^anquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
])f  tne  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
[s  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
IVith  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  [Reads.]  Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
nany  tne,  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say 
it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a 
widower ;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  we,  and  my 
konour*s  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country 
for  justice :  Grant  it  me,  O  king  ;  in  you  it  best 
iks\  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid 
is  undone.  Diana  Capulet. 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll 
him  :^  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  tjbee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors  :-^ 
Go,  speedily^  and  bring  again  the  count. 

\^Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  mon^terf  tp 

you, 

/^ 
lilkm,  in  consequence  of  having  been  four  or  five  removes  behind 
fOQm    Malone. 

*  /  ttftf  bwf  me  a  t(m4n4ato  in  a  fair  ^  and  toll  him  :]  i.  e.  I'll  buy 
ae  a  son-in-lavir  as  thev  buy  a  horse  in  a  fair ;  totd  him,  i.  e.  enter 
lim  on  the  totd  or  tou-hooky  to  prove  I  came  honestly  by  him^ 
md  ascertain  my  title  to  him. 
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And  that  j^ou  fly  them  as  you  svTcar  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — ^What  woman's  that  ? 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Did.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet ; 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know. 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied* 

l^^id.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring, 
And  both  shall  cease,^  without  your  remedy. 

King,  C'ome  hither,  count ;  Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Bcr.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
Rut  tliat  1  know  thcin  :  Do  they  charge  me  nirther.^ 

Did.  W  hy  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

lic}\  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Diiu  If  you  shall  many^ 

Vou  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine; 
^ou  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  j^lie,  which  mames  you,  must  many  me, 
Either  both  or  none. 

LaJ\  Your  reputation  [To  Bertram.]  comca 
too  short  for  my  daughter,  you  are  no  husband  for 
iier. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  crea- 
ture, 
Whom  sometime  I  have   laugh*d  with:  let  yout 

liighness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour^ 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  dioughts,  you  have  them  ill  t^ 
friend^ 

shall  cease,]  i.  e^  decease,  die. 
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Till  your  deeds  gain  them  :  Fairer  prove  your  ho- 
nour^ 
Than  in  my  thought  it  Hes ! 

Din.  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were  so. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  beheve  him  :  O,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect,  and  lich  validity,* 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.         He  blushes,  and  'tis  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife  ; 
'Riat  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  said,* 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted^  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd ; 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth  :^ 

^  ■   ■  -  and  rich  validity,]    Validity  means  value. 

*  Metkoughtf  you  said^']    The  poet  has  here  forgot  him^ttff 
DiaDa  has  said  na  such  thing.    Blackstonb. 

*  H^s  quoted  — ]  i.  e.  noted^  or  obterved. 

7  Whose  nature  sickens^  hut  te  speak  a  truth  0  ^  ^*  ^^  ^ 
^p^akatnith. 
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Am  I  of  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
Tliat  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  youtt. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her,. 
And  boarded  her  i*the  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course® 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modem  grace. 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring ; 
And  I  had  tfiat,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife. 
May  justly  diet  me.^     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  jrou  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  sa^le  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  rmg  was  his  of 
late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  1  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

•  _-  MrmpedHnentsinJhncT/s  course^  Ac]  Bvery  thtf^that 
obstructs  lace  is  an  occasion  by  xvhich  love  is  heightened.  Andy  to 
conclude y  her  soikHation  concurring  noith  her  J^hiotmiU  appMr' 
niMfyVhe  got  the  ring.  I  Jun  not  certain  that  I  have  attained  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  modern,  which^  perhaps,  aigiufies  tBp 
ther  meanly  pretty.    Johw son.  ^ 

•   V  Hayjustly  det  Mt.]  May  ju^y  make  me  fast,  by  depriving 
me  (as  Desdemonasays}  of  the  rites  for  which  I  love  yov. 
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Enter  Parolles.  ^ 

£er.  My  lord^  I  do  confess^  the  rine  was  hers. 

King.  You  bc^le  shrewdly,  every  teather  starU 
you, 
la  this  the  man  you'speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  hut,  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you, 
N^ot  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
[Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  ancl  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  ? 

Par.  So  please  your  majes^,  my  master  hath 
>een  an  honourable  gentleman ;  tricks  he  hath  had 
n  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  Did  he  love 
im  woman  ? 

Par.  Taith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  But  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
voman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and^loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave :— - 
^hat  an  equivocal  companion^  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  msgesty's 
X>mmand. 

Lqf.  He  8  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
>rator. 

Dia*  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st  ? 

Par..  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty ;  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  said;  but  more  than  that,  he 
kyved  her,<~lbr,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and 

componicm— ]  i.  e.  fclknr. 
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talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies^  and  I 
know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them 
at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ; 
and  of  other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage, 
and  things  that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of, 
therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst  say  they  are  married  :  But  thou  art  too  fine* 
in  thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside.—- 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Av,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  r  or  who  gave  it 
you? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord;  die 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife- 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,   or  hers,   for  aught  ^ 
know. 

Ki?ig.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 
To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  teWst  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring^ 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  ril  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  lie^ 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customei^ 

But  thou  art  too  fine  — ]  Too  jine^  too  fiill  of 


too  artful.     A  French  expression — trop  fine. 
'  —  customer.  — ]  L  e.  a  commoa  woma*. 
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Dial  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  ^as  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  M  this 
while  ? 

Dia.  Because  he*s  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty  ; 
He  know's  I  am  no  maid,  and  heMl  swear  to't : 
Fll  swear^  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man*s  wife. 

{^Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  oars ;  to  prison  with 
her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal 
sir ;  [ JE.nV  Widow. 

The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
"Who  hath  abused  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Hiougfa  yet  he  never  harmM  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd  ;* 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  diough  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick  j 
So  there's  my  riddle.  One,  that's  dead,  is  quiek ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

Kifig.  Is  there  no  exorcist* 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  see  ? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Ti«  but  th^  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 


4  He  knatos  himself^  &c.]]  Tlie  dialogue  is  too  long,  since  the 
aii4i«nce  already  knew  the  whole  transaction ;  nor  is  there  any 
jreason  for  puzzfinff  the  Kine  and  playing*  with  his  passions ;  but  it 
was  nniuch  easier  than  to  make  a  pathetical  interview  between  He- 
len and  her  husband,  her  mother,  and  the  King.    Johnson. 

' exorcist  — j  Shakspeare  invariably  uses  the  word  exor' 

cistf  to  imply  a  person  who  can  raise  spiritSi  not  ia  the  usual  sense 
of  o»e  that  tan  lay  them. 
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The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  ;  O,  pardon ! 

*     HcL  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondVous  kind.     There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter  ;  This  it  says, 
When  from  my  Jinger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  childj  &c. — ^This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
clearly, 
ril  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue^ 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you !— • 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

L(i/\  Mine  eyes  smellonions,  I  shall  weep  anon  :— 
Good  Tom  Drum,  [7b  Parolles.]  lend  me  a  han4*- 
kerchief :  So,  I  thank  thee  ;  wait  on  me  home.  111 
make  sport  with  thee  :  Let  thy  courtesies  alooe^ 
they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.  I^et  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  knoW; 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow : — 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 

[To  Diana. 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  i>uess,  that,  by  the  honest  aid. 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.— 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

IFlourisfr 
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Advancing. 

The  king's  a  beggary  now  the  play  is  done  : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won^ 
That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay^ 
With  strife  to  please  youy  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then^  and  yours  our  parts  ;^ 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exeunt.' 


^  Ours  he  your  patience  tketiy  and  yours  our  parts  ;]  The  mean- 
ing is :  Grant  us  then  your  patience  :  hear  us  without  interrup- 
tion.    And  take  our  parts  ;  that  is,  support  and  defend  us. 

7  This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though  not  sufficiently 
probable,  and  some  happy  characters,  though  not  new,  nor  pro- 
duced by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  ParoUes  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been  the  sport  of  the 
tUtgey  but  perhaps  never  raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  than 
in  the  hancuB  of  Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without 
generosity,  and  young  without  truth ;  who  marries  Helen  as  a 
(»ward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his 
unkindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage,  is  accused  by  a 
woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and 
is  dismissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of  Ma- 
riana and  Angelo,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to 
be  heard  a  second  time.    Johnsox. 
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*  TAMP!9a  OF  THE  SfTRBW,]-  We  havc  futherto  silpposed 
ikapeere  the  author  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  but  his  pro- 
%f  iskitm  extremely  disputable.  I  will  give  my  opinion,  and 
!  reasons  on  which  it  is  rounded.  I  suppose  then  the  present 
J  not  origtnaUy  the  work  of  Shakspeare,  but  restored  by  him  to 
t  st^e,  with  the  whole  Induction  of  the  Tinker ;  and  some 
€P  occasional  improvements ;  especially  in  the  character  of 
tnichio.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Induction  and  the  Play 
re  either  the  works  of  different  hands,  or  written  tit  a  great  in* 
rai  of  time.  The  former  is  in  our  author's  best  manner,  and  a 
at  part  of  the  Uttter  in  his  'aoorst^  or  even  below  it.  Dr.  War- 
ton  declares  it  to  be  certainly  spurious ;  and  without  doubt^ 
^penne  it  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare,  it  must  have  been 
!  of  his  earliest  productions.  Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
tin  woito  by  Meres  in  1598. 

have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  of  Sir  John  Harrington, 
ited  in  1596)  (and  possibly  there  may  be  an  earlier  edition,) 
ed  The  Metamorphosis  ofAjaXy  where  I  suspect  an  allusion  to 
old  play :  '^  Rea^  the  aooke  of  Taming  a  Shrexvy  which  hath 
le  a  number  oPus  so  perfect,  that  now  every  one  can  rule  a 
•w  in  our  countrey,  save  he  that  hath  hir.'' — I  am  aware  a 
lem  linguist  may  object  that  the  word  book  does  not  at  present 
B  dramaticky  but  it  was  once  technicaUy  so:  Gosson,  in  his 
ooU  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasaunt  Invective  against  Poets, 
pr*,  PlayerSy  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillars  of  a  Common-' 
QpA,  1579,  mentions  "  twoo  prose  bookes  played  at  the  Bell- 
age  ;"  and  Heame  tells  us,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  William  of 
rceHety  that  he  had  seen  a  MS.  in  the  nature  of  a  Play  or  In^ 
ukf  intitled  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Liid  in  fiict  there  is  such  an  old  anonymous  play  in  Mr.  Pope^ 
;  **  A  pleasant  conceited  history,  called,  The  Taming  of  a 
enj  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his  servants." 
ieh  seems  to  have  been  republished  by  the  remains  of  that 
lOBBT  in  IGOTy  when  Sfaakspeare's  copy  appeared  at  the 
CK-Friars  or  the  Globe.— Nor  let  this  seem  derogatory  from 
character  of  our  poet.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
rted  to  claim  the  play  as  his  own;  for  it  was  not  even  printed 
some  years  after  his  death ;  but  he  merely  reyived  it  on  hia* 
^  as  a  manager. 

n  wpport  of  what  I  hare  said  relative  to  this  play,  let  me  only 
erre  further  at  present,  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  speaks  of 
asago,  and  his  wife  Baptista ;  but  the  author  of  The  Taming 
'he  Shreto  knew  Baptista  to  be  the  name  of  a  man.  Mr.  CapeU 
eed  made  me  doubt,  by  declaring  the  authenticity  of  it  to  be 
i&rmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Aston  Cockayn.  I  knew  Sir 
ten  waa  much  acquainted  with  the  writers  immediately  subse- 
ent  to  Shakspeare;  and  I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  his 
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authorit}' :  but  how  was  I  surprised,  when  I  found  that  Cockajn 
ascribes  notliing  more  to  Shakspeare,  than  the  Induction- fFincot" 
Ale  nnd  the  JJcf^garl  I  hope  this  was  only  a  slip  of  Mr.  Capell^f 
iiRniory.     Farmer. 

Ill  spite  ot"  the  great  deference  which  is  due  from  every  com- 
mentator to  Dr.  Farmer's  judgment,  I  own  I  cannot  concur  with 
him  on  the  present  occasion.     I  know  not  to  whom  I  could  im- 
pute this  comedy,  if  Shakspeare  was  not  its  author.     I  think  htf 
hand  i^  visible  in  almost  every  scene,  though  perhaps  not  so  evi- 
dently as  in  those  which  pasb  between  Katharine  and  Petruchia 
I  once  thought  tliat  the  name  of  this  play  mi^ht  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  story,  entitled,  The  Wyf  lapped  in  MoreWi  SkWf  or 
llie  Taming  of  a  S/trew ;  but  I  have  smce  discovered  among 
the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the  following: 
**  Peter  Shorte]   May  2,   1591,  a  pleasaunt  conceyted  hlstoriei 
called,   77/r   Tajninge  of  a  Skrotoe***     It  is  likewise  entered  to 
Nich.  Ling,  Jan.  22,  1606;  and  to  John  Sm^thwicke,  Nov.  19t 
1G07. 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  authors  of  the  agc 
of  Shakspeare,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  titles  of  ancient  per- 
formances. Thus,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  Spenser  sen^ 
out  his  Pastorals  under  the  title  of  The  Shepherd^s  Kalendar^  • 
work  which  had  been  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  ahd re- 
printed about  twenty  years  before  these  poems  of  Spenser  ap* 
peared,  viz.  1559. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  AncurU  Enf^ 
lisfi  Poctrify  is  of  opinion,  that  The  Frolicksome  Dukty  or  w# 
Tifi/iC}\s<!^ood  Fortune,  an  ancient  ballad  in  the  Pepys*  CollectioOp 
might  have  suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  Induction  for  this  oo* 
medy. 

The  fbllowing  story,  however,  which  might  have  been  tha 
parent  of  all  the  rest,  is  related  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  ^ 
jMelancholi/,  edit.  1632,  p.  64-9 :  "  A  Tartar  Prince,  sakth  Marcus 
Folusy  Lib.  II.  cap.  28,  called  Senex  de  Montibusy  the  better  to 
establish  his  government  amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepetho^ 
in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  vallgr  enviroDed 
\\  ith  hills,  in  which  he  made  a  delitious  parkejidl  qfodorifferiMM 
Jioivcrs  and  fruits^  and  a  palace  fuU  of  all  worldly  conienii  thii 
could  possibly  be  devised,  musicke,  pictures^  variety  of  medtm 
^c.  and  chose  out  a  certaine  young  man  whom  with  a  soporifero*^ 
potion  he  so  benummed,  that  he  perceived  nothine :  and  Uhfi^ 
aslccpc  as  he  was^  caused  him  to  be  conveied  into  ihujaire  gmiou 
Where,  after  he  had  lived  a  while  in  all  such  pleasures  as  aensudB 
man  could  desire,  he  cast  him  into  a  sleepe  againe,  and  inn^^ 
him  forth  J  that  when  he  waked  he  might  teUoDiers  hehadbeemi^ 
Faradise,^^ — Marco  Paolo f  quoted  by  Burton^  was  a  tcafelkr^ 
the  13th  eentury» 


Beaumcmt  and  Fletcher  wrote  what  may  be  called  a  sequel  to 
dua  comedy,  viz.  The  Woman* s  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tam^d ;  in 
idiich  Petruchio  is  subdued  by  a  second  wife*    Stbevens. 

Our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shreto  was  written,  I  imagine,  in 
159iw    Maloke. 


PD  2 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  drufikcn  Tinker.  '\ 

Host  ess  f  PagCy  Players^  Huntsmen  J  Persominthe 

and  other  servants  attending  onT  Induction. 

the  Lord.  j 

Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 
Vincentio,  a7i  old  Gentleman  o/^Pisa. 
Lucentio,  Son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Petruchio,   a  Gentleman  of  Verona,   a  Suitor  to 
Katharina. 

TT  -^     ^-      r  Suitors  to  Bianca. 
Hortensio^  > 

r>-      1  ^l      r*  Servants  to  Lucentio. 

r>^  .'     *      ?-  Servants  to  Petruchio. 
Curtis,        y 

Pedant,  an  old  Fellow  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 

Katharina,  the  Shrew:  1     7%       lj.       ^    n     i.- *- 
Bianca,  her  Sister,         i  Daughters  to  Baptiste. 

fFidozv. 

Tailor^  Haberdasher,   and  Servants  attending  tm 

Baptista  and  Petruchio. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Padua;   and  sometimes  in 
Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 


TAMING 


OF 


THE     SHREW. 


INDUCTION. 

SCENE  I. 

Before  an  Alehoiue  on  a  Heath. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

Sly.  ril  pheese  you/  in  faith. 

Iiost.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

Sly.  Y*are  a  baggage ;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues  :^ 
Look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror,  Therefore,  paucas  pallabrii  /  let  the 
world  slide :  Sessa  ! 

Hast.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst  ?^ 

• 

'  rUj^eseyott^  Tonheese  or  ^easff  is  to  separate  a  twist 
into  imgle  threads.  In  tne  figurative  sense  it  may  well  enough 
be  taken,  like  teaze  or  iozCf  tor  to  harass^  tojolague^  or  to  beat. 
Perhaps  FU pheese  you^  may  be  equivalent  to  /'//  comb  your  head, 
a  phrase  vulgarly  used  by  persons  o^  Sly's  character  on  like 
occasions. 

*  -*—  no  rogues :]  That  is,  tagrantSf  no  mean  fellows,  but 
gentlemen.    Johnson. 

^  ■  paucas  faUabris  ;]  Sly,  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  is  pur- 
powly  made  to  aim  at  languages  out  of  his  knowledge,  and  knock 
the  words  out  of  joint  The  Spaniards  say,  pocas  palabras^  L  e. 
Teir  words:  as  they  do  likewise,  Cessa^  L  e.  be  quiet. 

*  —  you  have  burst  ?]  To  burst  and  to  break  were  anciently 
aynonjnnous;  Burst  is  still  used  for  broke  in  the  North  of  Englana^ 
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Sly.  No,  not  a  denier :  Gro  by,  says  Jeronimy  ;«-• 
Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee,* 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the 
thirdborough.^  [^Esit* 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  FU  an- 
swer him  by  law  :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy ;  let 
him  come,  and  kindly. 

\^Lics  dowfi  on  the  ground,  and  falls  asleep* 

JVind  Horns.     Enter  a  Lord  from  huntings  with 

Huntsmcfi  and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  wcU  my 
hounds : 
Brach  Mcrriman, — the  poor  cur  is  emlxws'd,' 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach* 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedpe  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1   Hun,  Why,  Bel  man  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  nie,  I  take  him  tor  the  better  dog. 


5 Go  hi^y  snys  Jeroniwy ; — Go  to  thy  cold  hed^  and  xoamr 

fhrcl  These  phnises  arc  allusions  to  a  fustian  old  plajr,  called. 
llicTonyinn,  or  tlie  Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  the  common  butt 
of  raillery  to  all  the  poets  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

^ tfir  thirdborough.]      The  office  of  Thirdborough  is  the 

same  with  that  of  Constaolej  except  in  places  where  there  are  botht 
in  which  case  the  former  is  little  more  than  the  constable's  amstant 

"  Brach  Mcrrimaiiy — ///r /?oor  n<r  w  embossed,]  The  Commen- 
tators arc  not  a[;reed  as  to  the  meaning  of  brack  ;  it  is  a  species 
of  hound,  but  of  what  kind,  uncertain.     Mr.  Malone  thinks  tfast- 
Brach  is  a  vert) ;  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  Leech  Merriman:  i.ei- 
apply  some  remedies  to  him, 

Kmbos$\l  is  a  hunting  term.    When  a  deer  is  hard  run,  snS 
foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  said  to  be  embossed.    A  dog  also  wheft 
he  is  strained  with  hard-running  (especially  upon  hard  ground,) 
will  have  his  knees  swelled,  and  then  he  is  said  to  be  en^au^d: 
from  the  Frencli  word  bossc^  which  signifies  a  tunour. 


...  * 

-  ■  \ 
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jMrdm  Tliou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  oil ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun*  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What's  here  ?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?     See, 
doth  he  breathe  ? 

2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord:    Were   he  not 

warm'd  with  ale, 
Tliis  •were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he 
lies  I 
Qfyxk  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  I 

SJjjB,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 

l^^t  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wnqpp*d  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 
Worild  not  tlie  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Believe   me,   lord,    I    think  he  cannot 

choose. 
S  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  wordilestS 
fancy. 
Tlien  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest  :«-^ 
Cany  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures  : 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 
Procure  me  musick  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 
And^  with  a  low  submissivie  reverence. 
Say, — ^What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers  ; 
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Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
And    say, — AVill't  please   jour  lordship  coo!  your 
hands  ?  ' 

Some  one  bii  ready  with  a  costly  suit,  J 

And  ask  him  wliat  apparel  he  will  wear ;  i 

Another  tell  liim  of  his  hounds  and  horse>  1 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease:  I 

Persuade  liiin,  that  he  hath  been  lunatick  ;  ' 

And,  when  he  says  he  is  — ,  say,  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,^  gentle  wrs ; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,  ' 

If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty."  i 

1   tfati.  MvlordjI  warrant  you,  we'llplayourpoi^ 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. ,  .  .  ^ 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  hiiot 
And  each  one  to  his  oftice,  when  he  wakes. — 

lSo7>ie  bear  out  Slv.     A  trumpet  souttdU 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  ; —        i 
[Exit  Setrant'i 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  :  that  means, 
Travelling  sonic  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  a  Sen-ant, 
How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  An  it  j>lea8e  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship.  j 

Lord.  Bid  tiiem  come  near: —  M 

Enter  Players.  ,i 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome.] 

1   Piny.  We  thsnk  your  honour.  J 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  witii  me  to-night  ^  J 

■  This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,]  Kindly,  means  nttunUr*       •  J 
suflering  oui  menu 
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2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  dir 
duty/ 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart,— This  fellow  I  remem- 
ber, 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son  ;— 
Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well  t 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

1  PUiy*  I  thinks  'twas  Soto,  that  your  honour 
means. 

Itord.  *Ti«  very,  true  ;^— thou  didst  it  excellent.*— 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
Hie  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  m  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much* 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties  ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him  ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  our* 
selves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery.* 

'  —  to  accept  our  dutt/.l  It  was  in  those  times  the  custom  of 
players  to  travel  in  compames,  and  offer  their  service  at  great 

Douses.      JOHNSOX. 

*  —  take  them  to  the  buttery,]  Mr.  Pope  had  probably  these 
words  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  of  his 
preface :  **  — >  the  top  of  the  profession  were  then  mere  players, 
not  gentlemen  of  the  stage ;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the 
steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  the  lady's  toilette."  But 
he  seems  not  to  have  observed,  that  the  players  here  introduced 
are  ttroUers  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author, 
Reminge,  Burbage,  Condelle,  &c.  who  were  licensed  by  King 
James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.  Ma  lone. 
'  At  the  period  when  this  comedy  was  written,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  profession  of  a  player  was  scarcely  allowed  to  be 
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And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.-— 

{^Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page^ 

[To  a  Servant 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  (lone,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard*s  chambefi 
And  call  him —  madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love,) 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished  : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say, — What  is't  your  honour  will  commandi 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife, 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And    then  -^  with  kind  embracements,  tempting 

kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom,— 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 
AVho,  for  twice  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  be^ar  t 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion*  will  do  wtII  for  such  a  shift; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 

rcputublc.  The  imagined  dignity  of  those  who  did  not  belongtd 
itinerant  companies,  is,  therefore,  unworthy  consideration.  lean 
as  easily  believe  that  the  blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio  vere 
suffered  to  lean  their  hands  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  chair  of  statei 
iis  tliat.  they  were  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  {^oester, 
or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hunsdon.  Like  Stephen  in  Every  Mam 
in  /lis  Humour y  the  greatest  indulgence  our  histrionic  leaden 
cuuld  have  expected,  would  have  been  **  a  trencher  and  a  nq^ 
kin  in  the  huitery*^     Stf.evens. 

3  An  onion — ]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  onion  was  an  ^SffS 
dient  used  by  the  actors  of  interludes. 

in 
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Mill  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

ee  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ) 

Jion  ril  give  thee  more  instructions.— 

[iJ.rfV  Servant, 
know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 
^oice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
[  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  husband ; 
^d   how   my    men   will    stay   themselves    from 

laughter, 
liVhen  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
ril  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence. 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Wtucli  otherwise  would  gro^  into  extremes. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Bedchamber  i?i  the  Lord's  House. 

$1Y  is  discovered  in  a  rich  night  gown,  with  At" 
tendants  ;  some  with  apparel^  others  with  bason^ 
ewerj  and  other  appurtenances.  Enter  Lord, 
dressed  like  a  Servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Sere.  Will't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 

sack  ? 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these 

conserves  ? 
9  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 
day? 
Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me — ^hoi^our, 
rior  lordship :  I  never  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if 
Mil  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef:  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  Fll  wear :    for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs>  no  ipore  stock* 
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ings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;  mj^ 
sometinies,  more  feet  than  shoes^  or  such  shoes  al 
my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  ho' 
nour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  })ossessiong,  and  so  high  esteem. 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not 
I  Christo])her  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heatii;* 
by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  bf 
transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  pr(H 
fession  a  tinker  ?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale- 
wife  of  Wineot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I 
am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale, 
score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom. 
What,  I  am  not  bestraught:^  Here's— 

1  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Scrv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servanti 

droop. 
Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shuil 

your  house. 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams; 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  ill  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
^Vilt  thou  have  musick  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays. 


ys. 


Musick. 

* ^Burton-heath  '."''^Marian  Hacket^  the  fat  ale^mft  ff 

Wineot,]  I  suspect  we  should  read — ^^ar/on-heath.  Bmriimm. 
Woodmaiicoly  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  Woncai,  are  both 
of  them  in  Gloucestershire,  near  the  residence  of  Shakneare^ 
old  enemy,  Justice  Shallow.  Very  probably  too,  this  at  ite» 
wife  might  be  a  real  character.     Stebvens. 

^ lam  not  bestraught :]  Bestraught  seems  io  have  bees 

synonymous  to  distratight  or  distracted. 

n 
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^d  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we*ll  have  thee  to  a  couchf 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  puqpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapped. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?    thou  hast  hawks    will 

soar 
Above  the  morning  lark :  Or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  diriU  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Sfrv*  Say,  thou  wilt  course  ^   thy  greyhounds 
are  as  S)yift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

9  Scrv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures }   we  will  fetch 
thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook : 
And  Cytnerea  all  m  sedges  hid ; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We^U  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised. 
As  lively  painted  as  uie  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv*  Or  Paphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny 
wood; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
rhou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
I%iui  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  S^rv^  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for 
thee, 
Lika  envious  floods,  o*er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  \ 
And  y^t  she  is  inferior  to  none. 
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Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things  :— 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly, — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o*  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv.  Wiirt  please  your  mightiness  to  wa$h 

your  hands  ?  |1 

[Servants  present  an  ewevy  basony  and  napkifu 
p,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  rc8tor*d ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  arc  I 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  heeit  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  wak  a,  so  wak'das  if  you  slept. 

Siy.  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  gbodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

1  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  but  v«ry  idle  words  :— 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,* 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seaPd  quarts! 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,   sir,  you  know  no  house^  nor  no 

such  maid ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckoned  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,  • 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  diese, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends! 

All.  Amen« 

Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it 

ket,']  At  the  Couri4eeiy  or  courts  of  the  maaoiw 
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Enter  the  Page,  as  a  ladj/,  with  Attendants, 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 
Sly*  Many,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enoughs 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord ;   What  is  thy  will  with 

her? 
Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me-*^ 
husband  ? 
My  men  should  call  me — lord ;  I  am  your  goodman* 
Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 
Sly.  I  know  it  well : — What  must  I  call  her  ? 
Lord.  Madam- 

Sly.  AFce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 
Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  loi'ds  call 

ladioi. 
Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  tliat  I  have  dreamed, 
and  slept 
Above  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  mc ; 
<fieing  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much ; Servants,  leave  me  and  her 

alone. 
Itfadam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed^ 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  mc  entreat  of  you^ 
^To  psuxlon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
^)r,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
^or  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd^ 
2n  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
THiat  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
S  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so 
long.     But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreamt 
A^am;  I  wili  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
and  th^  blood* 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  honour^s  players,  hearing  youi-  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy, 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet ; 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  bloody 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  fi-enzy. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play^ 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Wliich  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is  not  i 
conimonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbliog- 
trick?  7 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing 
stuff. 

Sly.  What,  houshold  stuif? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  sec't:  Come,  madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip ;  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  {They  sit  dcwn^ 

'  Is  not  a  commonty  a  Christmas  gamhol^  or  a  tumbling  tridtf] 
Thus  the  old  copies ;  the  modern  one»  read— -/i^  is  not  a  cm* 
moditj/f  &c.  Commonty  for  comedy,  &c     St£BVBNS» 

In  the  old  play  the  players  themselves  use  the  word  cammodi^ 
corruptly  for  a  comedy.    Blackstone. 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.  Padua.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucentio  and  Tranio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since — for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts,-^ 
[  am  arrived  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
Fhe  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  &ther*8  love  and  leave,  am  ann*d 
i¥ith  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
Mo6t  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
k  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious"  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Grave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
k  merchant  of  great  traflficK  through  the  world, 
i^incentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
i^centio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv*d,^ 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
^d  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 
ITirtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Mfill  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  'specially  to  be  achiev'd. 
fell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
\nd  am  to  Padua  come ;  as  he  that  leaves 
h.  shallow  pl^h,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
\nd  with  satiety  seeks  to  queqch  his  tliirst. 

•—  ingenious — 3  It  was  probably  written —tft/^enuota 
itudies,  but  of  this  and  a  thousand  such  observations  there  is  lit- 
tle certainty.  In  Cole's  Dictionary^  IG??,  it  is  renugrked— '*  in- 
fitmoui  anq  ingenious  are  too  oilen  confounded." 
.  y  — r—  ^  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd^  To  fulfil  the  expectations 
^f  his  friends. 

VOL.  III.  E  £ 
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Tra.  Mi  perdoiiatCj  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  aflPccted  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray  \ 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks,' 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd : 
Talk  logick  with  acquaintance  th^t  you  have. 
And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk  t 
Musick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you ;  * 
The  mathematicksi,  and  the  metapdiysicks. 
Fall  to  them»  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  yout 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no.  pleasure  ta'en ; — 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 

Luc.  Gramercics^  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  tliou  wert  come  ashore^ 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  iriendsy  as  tiiQo  in  Padua  shtill  beget* 
But  stay  awhile :  What  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  tows. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katha&ina,  Bianca,  Gremio, 
and  HoRTENsio.  Lucentio  tf»(/TBANio  9tani 
aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is,— Hftot  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter^ 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 


Ariaodt^s  checksyl  Tranio  is  here  descanting  on 
demical  learning,  and  mentions  by  name  six  of  tlie  seven  liberal^ 
sciences.  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  mis-print,  made  by  some  copjiit 
mr  compoittor,  for  eihiekt.  The  sense  confoxas  it.  BLACK9to|rx. 

to  quicken yottj]  i.  ^•animate. 
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Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  fo  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather:    She's  too  rough  for 
me  : — 
There,  there  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir,  [To  Bap.J  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hor.  Mates,    maid!    how   mean  you  that?    no 
mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  rfaith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear ; 
I  wis,  it  \%  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Liord,  deliver 
us! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master!  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward  ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other  s  silence  I  do  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gaze  your 
fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  gc>6d 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Biianca; 
Par  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat !  *  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent.—' 
Sir^  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 


^  A  pretty  peat !]  Peat  or  pet  is  a  word  of  fiidmnmifnt  fhmi 
pfft^,  (uiU^  m  if  it  mtaat  pretty  little  ' 

SJS2 
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My  bo^ks,  and  instraments^  shall  be  my  company; 
Qa  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc*  Hark,  Traniol  thou  may*st  hear  Minerva 
speaJc.  [^Aside. 

Hor.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ?^ 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  eflPects 
Bianca*s  grief. 

Gre*  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  ner  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap'  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolved  :— 
Go  in,  Bianca.  ^Esit  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you, — ^know  any  such,  ^ 
Prefer  tliem  hither  {  for  to  cunning  men* 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 
And  flo  farewell.     Katharina  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianc^.    [^Esit. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too  ;  May  I 
not? 
Whaty  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  tliough,  be^ 

like, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha ! 

lExit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  deviPs  dam  ;  your  gifts* 
are  so  good;  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their  loVe 
is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our 


4  *— —  $o  Hrni^e^']  Tkat  is,  so  odd,  so  different  from  otheii 
in  your  conduct    Johnson. 

^  ■  cunning  men  — ]  Cunning  had  not  yet  lost  its  original 
ftigaification  of  knowings  learned^  as  may  be  observed  in  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible.    Jobnson. 

♦ ifQur  gifts— ^  fiifi*  fcr  endiomn^iU. 

id 
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nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out;  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell : — Yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light 
on  a  fit  man,  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  deliglits, 
I  will  wish  him  to  her  father.' 

Hor,  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio  :  But  a  word,  I 
pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brook'd  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,®  it  toucheth 
us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our 
fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rival's  in  Bianca's  lovey~ 
to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  'specially.  ^ 

Gre.  Wliat's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  Bister. 

Gre.  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil :  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio^ 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained, — till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  tor  a  hus^- 
band,  and  then  have  to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca!— 
Happy  man  be  his  dole!^  He  that  runs  fastest,  gets 
the  ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

' Ixvill  wifih  him  to  her  father. 1  i.  e.  I  will  recomfnendhxax. 

* upon  advice,]  i.  e.  on  considemtioDy  or  reflection. 

9  Happy  man  he  his  dole !]    A  proverbial  expresnon.    Dole  is 
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Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  J  had  giveahkn  tb# 
best  hone  in  Padua  to  b^in  his  wooing,  that  would 
thoroughly  woo  hec,  wed  her>  and  bed  her^  and  rid 
the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gkemio  and  Ho&tensio. 

Tra.  [Advancing.']  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — Is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  X)f  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely,; 
But  see  !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on^ 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plahiness  do  confess  to  thee,— - 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
IVanio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
\f  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Afiection  is  not  cated^  from  the  heart : 
If .  love  have    touched  you,    nought  remaifis    but 

so, — 
Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimal 

Jjuc  Gramercies,  lad;    go  forward:    this  co&r 
tents ; 
Hie  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counseFs  sound. 

Tra.  Ma^er,    you.  look'd    so   longly'  on    the 


ttiy  tMnf  dedt  out  or  distrilnited,  though  its  origioal  mefniiiy 
was  the  provision  given  away  at  the  doors  of  great  men's  houses^ 

Stesvens. 
*  •— ^  is  not  rated  — ]   Is  not  driven  out  by  ehidine. 

'  Redime^  Ac]  Our  autfaw  had  this  line  nrom  LiUy^  which  I 
mention,  that  it  might  not  be  brought  as  an  argument  for  his  learn- 
ing.   JoHirsosr. 

3  --i^  Umify  — ]  i.  e.  longingly*  I  have  met  with  no  exam- 
ple of  this  a«vm    SxEKvaNa^ 
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ENBrfaaps  you  taark'd  not  wfaafs  the  ptth  ^  alL 

Luc.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face^ 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  AgeHor^  had, 
rhat  ii»ade  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hafu!. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cntai^  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold ;  and  raise  up  such  a  stor^, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din } 

Luc.  Tranio,  i  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her* 

Tra-  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  hitt  ftom  his 
trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir;  If  yod  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.    lltiif  it 

stands  :-^ 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  meVd  her  up. 
Because  she  «haU  not  be  annoyed  with  smtors^ 

Luc.  Ahy  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  &tiier*8  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  ease 
To  get  her  cunning  schoohnasters  to  instruet  her  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now  *tis  plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it^  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  ha&d> 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster^ 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid: 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is  :  May  it  be  done  ? 

•  —  daughter  ofAgenor  —1    Emopa,  for  whose  sake  Jupi- 
ter transfonned  hnmelrnto  a  ban. 
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Tra.  Not  possible;     For  who  shall   bear  3rour 
pwt, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio*s  son : 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends } 
Vi^it  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Jjuc  Basta;^  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  fiilL^ 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces. 
For  man,  or  master  :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,^  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be  ;  some  Florentine^ 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa. 
^Tis  hatched,  and  shall  be  so : — ^Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  coloured  hat  and  cloak : 
Whea.  jBiondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.     \They  exchange  habiis. 
In  brief  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  so  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting ; 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son,  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  twas  in  another  sense,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Lt$c.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves  : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thraird  my  wounded  eye* 


Enter  Biondello. 


"rf 


Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you 
been? 

^  B€Lsta  ;]  i.  e.  *tis  enough  ;  Italian  and  Spanish. 
^  —  /  have  it  JiiU,']  i.  e.  conceive  our  stratagem  in  its  fiiU 
extent,  I  have  already  planned  the  whole  of  it. 
7  .^^^^  ports']  Port  IB  figure,  show,  appearance. 
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£ian.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Nay,  how  now^  where 
are  you  ? 
Nf  aster,  has  my  feUow  Tranio  stoYn  your  clothes  ? 
Or  you  stol'n  his  ?  or  both  i  pray,  whafs  the  news? 

iuc.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  'tis  no  time  to  jest. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashoi-e, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 
You  understand  me  ? 

Biofh  I,  sir  ?  ne'er  a  whit 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 
Tranio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him ;  Would  I  were  so  too ! 
Tra*  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after, — 
That  Lucentio,   indeed,   had  Baptista's  youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,— 

I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
5ut  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go : — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers  :  If  thou  ask  me 

why,— 
iSufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.^ 

\_E.veuni. 

s ._  goad  and  iveightj/.^  The  division  for  the  second  Act  of 
|Ui  play  M  neithet  marked  Id  the  folio  nor  quarto  editions.  Shak- 
Mfftue  seems  to  have  meant  the  first  Aet  to  conckide  here,  where 
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1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  y(m  do  not  mind  the 
play. 

Sly.  TeSi  by  saint  Anncy  do  I.    A  good  mature 
iurely  ;  Comes  there  any  moj^e  of  it? 

Fbge.  My  lordj  ^tis  but  begun. 

Sly.  ^Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady ;  lVoutd*t  were  done  ! 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.    Before  Hortensio's  House. 

Enter  Petrvchio  atid  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all. 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house : — 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knbck,   sir!    whom  should  I  knock?   is 
there  any  man  has  rebused  vour  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir  ?  why,  sir,  what  am  I, 
sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  Fll  knock  your  knave  s  pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  1  should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
Taithj  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock.  Til  wring  it  -^ 
Fll  try  how  you  can  sol-fa,  and  sing  it. 

\He  wrings  Grumio  by  the  ears* 

the  speedtes  of  the  Tinker  are  introduced ;  though  they  have  beea 
hitherto  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  according  to  a  modem 
and  arbitrary  regulation.    Stbsvens. 

9  — —  wring  U  ;]    Here  seems  to  be  a  quibble  between  rmg^ 
iiig  at  a  door,  aad  wringing  a  man's  eait.    Stbbtii(«» 
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Gru.  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,    knock   when    I   bid  you:    sirrah! 
villain ! 

Enter  Hortensio. 

Hor.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? — ^My  old 
lend  Grumio !  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio ! — 
!ow  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior   Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  tlic 

fray  ? 
on  tutto  il  core  bene  trovatOj  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  bene  ve?iutOj 
lolto  honorato  signor  mio  Petruchio* 
lise,  Grumio,  rise  ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  what  he  'leges  in 
Atin.' — If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to 
jave  his  service. — Look  you,  sir, — he  bid  me  knock 
im,  and  rap  him  soundly,  sir  :  Well,  was  it  fit  for 
servant  to  use  his  master  so ;  being,  perhaps,  (fisr 
uriit  I  see,)  two  and  thirty, — a  pip  out  ? 
(^bom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Tien  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
.nd  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens ! 
pake  you  not  tliesc  words  plain, — Sirrah  j  knock  mt 

here, 
lap  me  here,  knock  me  xcell^  and  knock  vie  soundly?^ 
jid  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 


xiihat  he  'leges  in  Latin.']  i.  e.  I  suppose,  what  he  Meget 
i  Latin.     Steevens. 

*  ■'■'  knock  me  soundly  f  ]  Shakspeare  seems  to  design  a  ridK 
ule  on  this  clipped  and  ungrammatical  pliraseology;  iraich  y^ 
le  has  introduced  in  OthelM : 

^^  I  pray  talk  me  of  Cassio/' 
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Hor.FetmchiOy  patience ;  I  am  Qrumio^B  pledgb : 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  Hwixt  him  and  you  ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — ^what  happv  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Fet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  throu^  itfic 
world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 
Where  small  exjx?rience  grows.     But,  in  a  few,' 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : — 
Antonio,  my  lather,  is  deceased ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  lo 
dice, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thoud'st  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich : — but  thou  rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee" to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  wc. 
Few  words  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,)* 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love,* 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 

'  Where  imaU  experience  ^otos,  But^  in  a  few,]  Jn  aj^% 
^meavs  the  same  as  tn  thort^  tnjew  words.    Johhsom* 

*  (As  xvealih  is  burthen  of  mi/  toooing  dance,)]  The  burthen  of 
a  dance  is  an  expression  wnicii  I  have  never  hecurd ;  the  burthen 
vf  his  toooing  song  had  been  more  proper.    Joiikson* 

'  Be  she  as  foul  as  xmu  Flarentius*  love,'}  The  oUusioil  is  to  a 
story  told  bj  Gower  in  the  first  Book  De  Con/essione  Ammntis. 
Flnnent  it  the  name  of  a  knight  who  had  bound  himself  to  marry 
a  deformed  hag,  provided  she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle 
on  which  his  life  depended. 
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As  Socrates*  Xantippie^  or  a  worse, 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 

Affection's  edge  in  me ;  were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatick  seas : 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealtliily  in  Padua  ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua* 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is ;  Why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  maiTy 
him.  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby  ;^  or  an  old  trot 
writh  ne*er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses :  why»  nothing 
fxmaes  amiss,  so  iponey  comes  withal. 

Hoff  Petnjchio,  since  we  have  stepped  thus  f^r  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up,  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 
Her  only  rault  (and  that  is  faults  enough,) 
Is, — ^that  she  is  intolerably  curst, 
And  shrewd,^  and  frowaj*d ;  sq  beyond  all  n^f^i^sure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace;  thou  know*st  not  gold's 
eflPect  :— 
Tell  me  her  father  s  name,  and  *tis  enough  i 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  yifix  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Uer  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Benown*d  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  1 4  now  not  her  i 

^  '  aglet-bahf  i]  i.  e.  a  diminutive  being,  not  exceediag  ia 
jtae  the  tag  of  a  point.  An  aglet^iaby  was  a  funall  image  ot  bead 
cut  on  the  tag  of  a  point,  or  lace. 

''  ■■■  ■  ■  shrewd^"]  Here  means,  having  th^  aualities  of  a  shrevo 
The  adjective  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  aQutc^  inteUigtiUw 
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And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well : — 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortengio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  yoa^ 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encoonter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lasts.  O*  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  she  would  think  sc<^ding  would  do  little  good 
upon  him :  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score 
knave^^  or  so :  why,  that*s  nothing ;  an  he  b^n 
once,  lie*ll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.*  Til  tell  you 
what,  sir, — an  she  stand  him^  but  a  little,  he  will 
throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with 
it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withd 
than  a  cat :  *  You  know  him  not,  sir.  • 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love : 
Supposing  it  a  thin^  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  Ihave  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo*d. 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en ; ' 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst !    . 


•  —  an  he  begin  once^  he^ll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.!  Ropery  or 
ropC'tricks  originally  sigcufied  abusive  language,  witnovt  aoj  <I^ 
terminate  idea ;  such  language  as  parrots  are  taught  to  speak. 

^  —  stand  him  — ]  L  e.  withstand,  resist  him, 
'  — —  thai  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  xvithal  than  a  cat  .*] 
It  may  mean,  that  he  shall  swell  up  her  eyea  with  blows,  tiU  sht 
diall  seem  to  peep  with  a  contracted  pupil,  like  acat  in  the  light 

Johnson. 

*  Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en  ;]  To  take  order  is 
to  take  measures. 
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A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor^  Now  shall  my  frieiul  Petruchio  do  me  graoe; 
And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musiok,'  to  instruct  Bianca: 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least, 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  msJce  love  to  her^ 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Gremio;  with  him  hvcEsmo  disguised  with 

books  under  his  arm. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery !  See ;  to  beguile  die 
old  folks,  how  the  young  foU^s  lay  their  neads  to- 
Mthcr !  Master,  master,  look  about  you :  Who  goes 
there?  ha! 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio ;  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love  :— 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

SThey  retire. 
\e  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly. bound : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ;^ 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me : — Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

ril  mend  it  with  a  largess :— Take  your  papers  too^ 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum  a ; 
For  ?he  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go!     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you, 
As  for  ray  pati*on,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  piore  successful  words 
Than  yoU,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

^  Well  seen  in  mmiclc^']  Seen  is  versed,  practised. 
ai  any  hand ;^  i.  el  at  all  events. 


1  promis'd  to  enquire 
About  a  schoolmaster 
And,  by  good  fortune 
On  this  young  man  ; 
Fit  for  her  turn  ;  well 
And  other  books, — go< 

Hor.  'Tia  well :  am 
Hatli  promis'd  me  to  h 
A  tine  musician  to  inst 
So  sliall  I  no  whit  be  I 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belo' 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, 
prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  b. 

Hor.  Grcmio,  'tis  i 
love : 
Listen  to  mc,  and  if  j'oi 
I'll  tell  you  news  indiffe 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  wl 
Upon  agreement  from  t 
Will  undertake  to  woo  i 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her, 

Grc.  So  said,  so  doni 
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My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 

And  I  do  hoDe  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

*    Gre.  Oy  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were 

strange : 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o*God*8  name ; 
You  ahall  have  me  assisdne  you  in  ail. 
But,  will  yoQ  woo  this  wild  cat? 

Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

[Aside. 

Pt4.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
TbndL  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Ifave  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pufTd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  oiafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thuader  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  n6t  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Lo«d  'lamrns,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets*  clang  \ 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  gi'eat  a  bfew  to  the  ear. 
As  will  a  chesnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tmtil  todi !  feu-  boys  with  bugs/ 

Gru.  l^ot  he  fears  none; 

[Aside. 
Gre.  Hortensio,  hark  I 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 
.  Har.  I  promisM,  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  hit  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoever. 
Gre.  And  so  we  wiU ;  pitmded,  that  he  win  her. 
Gru.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

[Aside. 

wtMbugik]  L  e.  with  fa^  ftMfV, 
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EnlerT\i\^io,  bruvelt/  apparclFd ;  awrfBiONDtf 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !    If  I  maj 
bold, 
Tell  mc,  I  beseech  )'oii,  which  is  the  readiest  wi 
To  the  bouse  of  Signior  Baptista  Miiiola  ? 

Gre.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters:^ 
\_As'ide  t(i  Tranio.]   he  you  mean? 

Tra.  Even  he,     Biondellol 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir;  You  mean  not  her  to-™ 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir;  What  have 
to  do  ?  \ 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any -hand,  I| 

Tra.  I  love    no    chiders,    sir ;— Biondello,  ' 
away. 

Luc.  ^^'ell  begun,  Tranio.  [^ 

Hor.  Sir,  A  word  ere  you  go; — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  inaidyou  talk  of,  yea,  or 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  oftence  .- 

Gre.  No ;  if,  without  more  words,  you  wiL 
you  hence.  ■ 

Tra.  ^\'liy,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  di 
For  me,  as  for  you  r  i 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ?  | 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know,  ■  ' 
Tliat  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio.     ■ 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortq 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  1  if  you  be  gentlem^ 
Do  me  tliis  right, — hear  me  with  patience.  \ 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman,  i 

To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  imknown  ;  \ 

And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is,  ] 

She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one.   J 

Fair  Lcda's  d ^'—  ^~-*  ~  *>- -^ ^ 

Then  well  on 
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And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one^ 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him.  head ;  I  know,  he'll  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet.   Hortensio,    to   what    end   are   all    thesQ 
words  ? 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules  j 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir^  understand  you  this  of  me,  insooth ;-~ 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man, 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate, 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereol^ 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon/ 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 

•  *  Please  ye  toe  may  contrive  this  afternoon^']  Contrtx)e  does  not 
sSgaify  bere  to  project ^  but  to  spend  and  wear  out ;  probably  from 
9onterQ» 

F  F2 
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And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law/ — 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  dnnk  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.  O  exceHent  motion !    Fellows,  let's 
begone.* 

Hor.  Tlic  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so;— 
Petmchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  vttmto.        {Exevsf^. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  The  same,  A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Katharisa  and  Bianca.  | 

Siav.  Good   sister,   wrong  me  not,  nor   WTong  j 
y'Jiiisclf,  '  i 

To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me  :  1 

That  I  disdain  ;  but  for  tlicsc  other  gawds,  | 

Unbind  my  hands,  Til  pull  them  off  myselij  1 

Yea,  al(  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  mc,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tcU 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best:  see  thou  dissemble  not. 
Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  tnou  licst;  Is't  not  Horten«o?      ' 
Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 

'  —  as  adversaries  do  hi  law,]  By  adversaries  in  Itm  1  Ix-  ' 
lieve,  out  author  menne  not  Builors,  but  barrislers,  who,  howertf  i 
wartn  in  their  oppuaition  to  each  other  in  the  couna  oflaw,  liw  i 
in  greater  harmony  and  rriendihip  in  private,  than  perbapathoW  i 
of  any  other  of  the  hlierol  protasBi'ons.  Tlieir  cUenti  vcUM  J 
"  eat  and  drink  with  their  adversaries  as  friends,"     Malohk.      ] 

■  —^—^  FdlowB,  let's  i^oM.^  Feiiaus   mnnnn  Jrllgiu  MntM^ 
Grumio  and  Dior  "  "       ■ 
Lucentio.    Mal 
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ni  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more ; 
Yoa  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  pr  ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  gi'ows  this 
insolence  ? 
Bianca  stand  aside ; — ^poor  girl !  she  weeps  :— 
Go  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  with  her.— 
For  shame,  thou  hilding^  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that   did   ne'er  wrong 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

[Flies  after  Bianca. 
Bap.  What,  in  my  sight  ? — Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  Bianca. 
Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay,  now  I  see. 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell.' 

9  —  hilding — ]  The  word  hilding  or  hinderling^  is  a  foto 
wretch  :  it  is  applied  to  Katharine  for  the  coarseness  of  her  be- 
hariour.    Johnson. 

"  And^/or  your  love  to  her^  lead  apes  in  hell,"]  "  To  lead  apes" 
was  in  our  author's  time,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  employments 
of  a  bear-herd,  who  often  carries  about  one  of  those  animaJs  along 
with  his  bear :  but  I  know  not  how  this  phrase  came  to  be  applied 
to  old  maids.    Ma  lone. 

That  women  who  refused  to  bear  children,  should,  after  deaths 
be  condemned  to  the  care  of  apes  in  leading-strings,  might  have 
been  considered  as  an  act  of  posthumous  retribution.  Stssysns. 

n 
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Talk  not  to  me ;  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
Till  I  Can  find  occasion  of  revenge. 

[Erti  Katharinm 
Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  giiev'd  as  I? 
But  who  comes  licrc  ? 

Enter  Grkmw,  vith  Lucentio /»   the  habit  oft. 
meat!  miin ;  Petruchio,  »////  Hortensio  as  » . 
■  Musician;  a/id'rRAyio,ii'it/ihiosDEi.i.o  bearing  ■ 
a  lute  and  books. 

Gre.  Good-moiTOw,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio :  God 
save  yoii,  gentlemen  ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir!  Pray,  have  you  notlj 
daughter  I 

Caird  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio ;  give  me ' 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir,  ■ 

That, — ht'uring  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit,  | 

Her  affiibility,  and  bashful  modesty,  4 

Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour, — 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make    mine    eye    the  witfj 
ncss  ^ 

Of  thai  report  wliich  I  so  oft  have  heard.  ] 

And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment,  4 

I  dopn?sent  you  with  a  man  of  mine,  ' 

IPreserititi^  Hortessio^: 
Cunning  in  mui<ick,  and  the  mtitbematicksj 
To  instruct  her  fuUv  in  tliose  sciences, 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant: 

Accept  of  him ' —  ■* 

His  name  is  I 
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Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he  for  your  good 
sake: 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — ^this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  cJse  you  Uke  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio'^  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy, 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 
sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too :    . 
Baccare !  *  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Prt.  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;   I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing. 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have 
been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any,  I  freely 
give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [^Presenting  Lu»- 
OEKno.]  that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims ; 
as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages, 
as  the  otlier  in  musick  and  mathematicks :  his  name 
18  Cambio ;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — ^But,  gentle  ^ir,  [7b  Trv 
NIG.]  methinks,  you  wa)k  like  a  stranger ;  May  { 
be  so  bold  to  know  the  causa  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  bolclness  is  mine  own ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter^ 

'  Baccare  /]  A  proverbial  word,  meaning  stand  bqck%  pr  ^iw 
tiacCf 
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Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous.  \ 

Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  mc, 

In  thi2  prcff  rment  of  tlie  eldest  sister :  > 

This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 

That  upon  knowledge  of  my  parcnt^c, 

I  may  have  welcome  "niongst  the  rest  tliat  woo,        ' 

And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 

And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daugliters, 

I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books:' , 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio    is    your    name  ?    of  whence,  Pi 

pray?  J 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Vinccntio.  ^ 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa :  by  report  . ' 

I  know  liim  well:  you  am  veiy  welcome,  sir.—      ' 

Take  you  [7b  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [fo  Luc]  | 

the  set  of  books. 
You  sliali  go  see  your  pupils  presently.  J 

Holla,  within!  ' 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead 
These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters ;  and  tell  tiien 

both. 
These  arc  their  tutors;  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[£.n'/  Servant,  zc-ith  Hortensio,  Lucentio^  I 

ftnd  BlONDELLO, 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard,  < 

And  then  to  dinner:  You  arc  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  hast^  , 


* —^  this  xmaU packet  nf  Grffk  and  Laiiu  booh  :'\  lu  ouMS  , 
Elizabeth's  lime  the  ynuiig  ladies  of  quality  were  usually  in- 

Btructed  in  tht:  Icnrn    "  "■  ■  •     1  — . 

theB-  minds  at  all. 
zabetb.  Sec  are  tril 


Btructed  in  tht:  Icnrncd  languag^ra,  if  any  paina  were  begloired  M  \ 
thcB-  minds  at  all.    '  ' 
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reiy  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 

new  my  father  well ;  and  in  him^  me^ 

)lely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 

I  I  have  better  d  rather  than  decreased : 

tell  me, — If  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 

dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

K  After  my   deaths    the   one    half   of   my 

lands: 
n  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns* 
.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
idowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me,— 
my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
lecialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
x>venants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 
>.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 
s, — her  love ;  for  that  is  all  m  all. 
.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  fe- 

ther, 
IS  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
^here  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fiiry : 
;h  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Ltreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
o  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 
>•  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 

speed! 
B  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 
'.  Ay,  to  the  proof;    as  mountains  are   for 

winds, 
(hake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

^-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 

).  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dost  thou  look 

so  pale  ? 
r.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
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Bnp.  Wliat,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mrftJ 
sician  ?  < 

Hoi:  I  tliink,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier  |       ll 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  luU-o.  ' 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  tht 
lute  ?  I 

Ilnr.  ^Miy,  no  ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  ma. 
I  did  but  tt'll  her,  she  mistook  her  frets,* 
And  how'd  licr  hand  to  leach  her  finfiering;  . 

When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
Frets,  call  }i<Ht  these  t  quoth  she*.    J'il  fume  u-Uk 

them  : 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  mc  on  the  head. 
And  throiiffh  the  instrument  my  pate  made  wayt 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  lor  a  while,  ' 

Ae  on  a  pillory,  looking  tlirough  the  hite; 
While  she  did  call  nie, — rascal  fiddler. 
And — tivangling  Jack  ;^  with  twenty  such  vile  tcrili*»  | 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so.  ' 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lustv  wenchi       ' 
I  love  lier  ten  times  more  than  e'er  1  did  i 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  eliat  with  her!  | 

Bap.  ^\'ell,  go  witli  mc,  and  be  not  so  discom*  ( 
Htod :  1 

Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
fthe'»  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.-T- 
Nignior  I'etruchio,  will  you  go  with  us  i 
Or  stiall  1  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.   I  pray  you  do;   I  will  attend  her  hcre^-*- 
[7:,',rt'(iJ//  Baptista,  Grsmio,  Teamio^ 

fl«i/ HoRTEKSIO. 


*  her  freU,]  A  fret  '^  ^^°^  ^"ip  of  a  nueica]  iiutr)imeBt 

which  causes  or  rcgiiliiteK  the  vibration  of  the  string.     JouNsoHi 

!  And — twangliag  Jatk  ;]    To  IwaneU  a  a.  j>riiviftcial  expn*! 
eion,  and  signifies  to  flourish  caipriciotuly  op  pii  uRtrainen^  "pf^ 
formeES  often  dot  '      '     ' 
a  regular  compos 
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And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  cornea^ 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  Why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown  ;  Dl  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  FU  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say — she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence  : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks. 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when   be  mar- 
ried:— 
But  here  she  comes  ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak* 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good-niorrow,  Kate  ;  for  that's  your  name  I  hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing ; 
They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-H^ll,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Fake  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ;— 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
rhy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded. 
Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Vfyself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

'Kath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  mpv'd 
you  hither, 
lemove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  th^  first, 
ITou  were  a  moveable. 

JPe/*  Why,  what's  a  moveable  ? 
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Kath.  A  joint-stool.^ 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  coine>  sit  on  mt. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you* 
Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you, 
Kath.  No   such  jade,  sir,   as   you,  if  me  you 

mean. 
Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee : 
^'or,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  Ught,^— 
Kath.  Too  hght  for  such  a  swain  as  you   to 

catch ; 
^nd  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 
Pet.  Sliould  be  ?  should  buz. 
Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  take 

thee? 
Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too 

angry. 
Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 
Pet.  V^ho  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear  his 

sting  ; 
n  his  tail. 
Kath.         In  his  tongue. 
Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails;  and  so  fiire- 

well. 
Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  luyi 

come  again, 
jQod  Kate  ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Kath.  That  rU  by. 

[Striking  hifn* 
Pet.  I  swear  Til  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

5  A  joint'Stool,']  Tills  is  a  proverbial  expression ; 
**  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  join'd  stool.*' 

See  Ray's  GArlvii. 
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Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman^  why,  then  no  ann«. 

Pei.  A  herald,  Kate }  O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kaik.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  t 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  likea  craven.' 
*   Ptt*  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look 
so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab* 

Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab;  and  therefore  look 
not  sour. 

JC^tk.  Tliere  is,  there  is. 

Pet^  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pei.  What)  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aimM  of  such  a  young  one. 

P€t.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  lam  too  youngfor  you. 

Kuth^  Yel  you  are  wither*d. 

Pet.  Tis  not  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  CBixe  not. 

Pet»  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  «ooth,  you  *scape 
not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit ;  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
Twas  told^me,  vou  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  suUen^ 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous ; 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers  r 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askanccj^ 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  suigry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ; 

f  — .—  a  craven.]  A  craven  is  a  degenerate,  dispirited  cock. 
Craven  was  a  term  also  applied  to  those  who  in  appeals  of  battle 
became  recreant,  andby  pronouncing  this  word,  called  for  quarter 
from  their  opponents ;  the  consequence  of  which' was  they  were 
for  aver  after  Ae^ned  infamous. 
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But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  vi^ooers. 

With  gentle  conterence,  soft  and  affable. 

Why  does  the  world  report,  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 

0  {slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazle-twig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue^ 
As  hsizle  nuts^  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  com- 
mand. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  t 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  thi^ goodly  speech? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son*  * 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath*  Yes ;  keep  you  vrarm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  KjBttliarine^  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 
For  I  am  he,  am  born  to  tame  you  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  houshold  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial^ 

1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

« 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremig,  and  Traniq. 

Bap.  Now, 
Signior  Petruchio  :  How  speed  you  with 
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^y  daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 

Lt  were  impossible,  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  in 
your  dumps  ? 

Kath.  Call  you  me,  daughter?  now  I  promise 
you. 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatick  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus, — ^yourself  and  all  the.world, 
Tliat  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curst,  \t  ia  for  policy  : 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude,— we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  tlie  wedding-day* 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio  J  she  says,  she'll  see  the0 
hang'd  first. 

Tra.  Is  this   your  speeding  ?    nay,   then,  good 
night  our  pail ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;   I  choose  her  for 
myself'. 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  wliat's  that  to  you  ? 
Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alopp, 
rhat  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  companyr 
[  tell  ypu,  'tis  incredible  tp  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate !-« 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kis^ 
She  vied  so  fist,^  protesting  oath  on  oath, 

•  SAtf  vied  so  fast ^2    Vye  and  revye  were  tenns  ^at  cardfl^  now. 
nip^i^M^ded  by  ^h^  mg^r^  modeni  fr^rd,  bragf 
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That  in  a  twink  slie  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  arc  no\'icca  !  'tis  a  world  to  see,' 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  mcacock  wretch'  can  make  tlie  curstest  shrevr^— 
Give  me  t!iy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day: — 
Provide  llic  feast,  fatlier,  and  bid  the  guests  ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  Hne,  ' 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say  :  but  give  mc  yaai' 
hands ;  i 

God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we;  we  will  be  witnessesi. 
Pet,  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu : 
I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace  :  ■■■  ■■  | 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  tine  array)       \ 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  {je  married  o'  Sunday.    : 
\^Exfunt  Petruchio  and  Katuarinx,  tern* 
rally.  \ 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 
Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merclutnt's 
part, 
And"  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.  'Tivas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  youi 
Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 
Bap.  Tlie  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in  the  match. 
Gre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catdi. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter;  — 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  1  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,    or    your   ttiougfats  aa  ' 
guess.  I 

Gre,  Youngling!  thou  canst  not  love»o  dearul- 

'     '      'cis  (I  v.mr/d  to  see,'}  i.  e.  it  is  wondprfui  to  Bee.      Thil  , 
expression  is  ullen  met  with  in  old  hiatoriuu  as  weU  aa  dnaudt^ 
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Tra.  Grey-beard !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper^  stand  back  ?  *tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Hap.  Content   you,  gentlemen;    I'll  compound 
this  strife : 
'TIS  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  senior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivoiy  cofiers  I  have  stufTd  my  crowns ; 
In  C3rpre8s  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,' 
Costly  apparel,  tents  and  canopies, 
Kne  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  jiearl,  . 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  housed  or  housekeeping  :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kme  to  the  pail, 
Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-mon*ow,  this  is  hers. 
If^  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in         Sir,  list  to  me, 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son  : 

*  —  counierpointsy^  These  coverinjgs  for  beds  are  at  present 
cdled  eaunterpanes  ;  but  either  mode  of  spelling  is  proper.  Coun- 
terpoint H  the  monkish  term  for  a  particular  species  of  musick,  in 
wUcli,  notes  of  equal  duration,  but  of  different  bannony,  are  net 
m  oppoaition  to  each  other.  In  like  manner  counterpanes  were  an« 
cie»uy  composed  of  patch-work,  and  so  contrived  tnat  every  pane 
Mr  partition  in  them,  was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colour, 
though  of  the  same  dimensions.    Stssvxks. 

VOL.  III.  G  G 
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If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

I'll  leave  her  houses  tlirec  or  four  as  good. 

Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 

Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua  ; 

Besides  two  tliousand  ducats  by  the  year, 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure.— 

What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Grcniio  i 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  Und! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all ; 
That  she  shall  have  ;  besides  an  argosy. 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road  : — — 
What,  have  I  ehok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

7'ra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hatli  no  IcH 
Than  three  great  ai^osies  ;  besides  two  galliasses,' 
And  twehe  tiglit  gallies  :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whateVr  thou  ofFerst  next. 

Grc.  Nay,  I  have  ofter'd  all,  I  have  bo  more; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  tlian  all  I  have ; — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  tlicn  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  i\x 
world, 
By  your  firm  promise  ;  Gremio  is  out-vied.* 

liap.  I  must  confess,  your  ofter  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  malic  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own  ;  else,  you  must  pardon  mc  ; 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  vvliere's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,   u  well  <• 
old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolv'd ; — On  Sunday  next  you  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 


>  ■■        tzvo  gallioiaes,'}  A  galcas  oi  ealUatu,  is  a  heavy  low- 
vessel  of  buTlnen,  wilh  both  aaiU  and  oara,  partaking  at  mcc 
the  natur<;  of  a  shjp  and  a  galley.     tJTEMysHs. 

*  —  out-^e  -  ■     - 

When  one  mun  i 


'■baikl 
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Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance  ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
find  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour. — Now  I  fear  thee 
not; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,^  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age. 
Set  foot  under  thy  table  :  Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.       \^Exif, 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither  d  hide ! 
ifet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.^ 
Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  : — 
[  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  calPd — suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  thafs  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[^Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal  ? 

Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 

^  Sirrahy  young  gamester,]  Gamester^  in  the  present  insftance, 
has  no  reference  to  gaming,  and  only  signifies — a  wag,  a  frolick- 
lome  character. 

*  Yet  I  have  faced  it  toith  a  card  of  ten.]  That  is,  with  the 
highest  card,  in  the  old  simple  games  of  our  ancestors. 

G  G  2 
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The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative  ; 
And  when  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain  d ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar^  in  the  schools ; 
rU  not  bo  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 
But  loarn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down  :— 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune? 

\To  BiANCA. — HoRTENsio  rct'irts* 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ; — tune  your  instrument. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last  ? 

L^uc.  Here,  madam  : 

Llac  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ; 

Llic  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hae  ibat^  as  I  told  you  before, — SimoiSi  I 
am  Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pi»,— 
Sigeia  tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ;— ific 
steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing,— 
Friamiy  is  my  man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my 
j^ort, — celsa  senisy  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon.® 

no  breeching  scholar  — ]    i.  e.  no  school-boy  liabk  to 


cei*|)oral  correction, 
s pantaloon,'}  The  old  cully  in  Italian  farcef. 
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7or.  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tunc. 

[^Returning. 

Bian.  Let's  hear ; —  [Hortensio  plays, 

)  fye  !  the  treble  jars. 

JLuc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Sian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hac 
bat  Simoisy  I  know  you  not ;  hie  est  Sigeia  telluSy 
[  trust  you  not ; — Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed 
le  hear  us  not ; — regia,  presume  not ; — celsa  senis, 
[espair  not. 

Ilor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

JjUC.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  tliat 
jars. 
3ow  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
Mow,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
Pedaseule,"^  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

JBian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

JLuc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  ililacides 
iVas  Ajax, — call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Mian.  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise 
you, 

should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
Jut  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you : — 
jrood  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
rhat  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.  You   may  go  walk,  [To  Lucentio.]   and 
give  me  leave  awhile ; 
^f  y  lessons  make  no  musick  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir ;  well,  I  must  wait^ 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd,' 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [Aside^ 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument. 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  vnth  rudiments  of  art ; 

9  Pedasculey']  PedascuUj  from  pedant. 

but  /  be  deceived f]  But,  u  e.  unless. 
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To  teach  your  jramut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  jjleasant,  iiithy,  and  effectual, 
ITian  [lath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade: 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Wiiy,  I  am  past  my  ^tnut  long  ago. 

Hor,  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortcnsio. 

Bian.  [7?ei7(/i.]   Gamut /am,  the  ground  of  o^ 
accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion  ; 

B  mi,  Bianco,  iaJce  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  affection  : 

D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  txvo  notes  have  I ; 

E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this — gamut?  tut!  I  like  it  not: 
Old  fat-hions  please  me  best:  I  am  not  bo  nice, 
To  change  true  rul#s  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant.  ] 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  yew  ' 
books. 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up ; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Biatu  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both  ;  I  must  bB  j 

gone.  \_E.veunt  Bianca  and^tm^f  \ 

Luc.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  t^  i 

stay.  \E.TiU 

Hor-  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant;   i 
Metliinks,  lie  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love: — 
Yet  if  thy  tlioughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble,  J 

To  cast  thy  wandVing  vycs,  on  every  stale,  \ 

Seize  tliee,  th  '  "'  '     '  i-  -    j  .l  •—- 

Hortensio  wi 
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SCENE  n. 

The  same.     Before  Baptista's  House. 

nter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,   Katharine^ 
BiANCA,  LucENTio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  J^ucentio,  [To  Tranio.]  this  is  the 

'pointed  day 
lat  Katharine  and  Petnichio  should  be  married, 
id  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
hat  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
>  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
.  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
hat  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 
Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be 

forc'd 
\  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
ito  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen;* 
ho  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
»ld  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantick  fool, 
ding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 
id,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
ni  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
ake  firiends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
:t  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
>w  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
id  say, — Xo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her. 
Tra*  Patience,    good    Katharine,,  and   Baptista 

too; 
XHi  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
hatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  wcntl : 

-'—yvA  o/*  spleen ;]  That  i§Jullqf  humour,  caprice,  and 
onaUncy.    Johnson. 
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ITiougli  he  he  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise; 
ITiough  he  be  merry^  yet  withal  lie's  honest. 

Kath.  'V\''ould  Katharine    had  never    seen    him^ 
though ! 

[Ej/V,  -dccping, followed  by  Bianca,  and  othert. 

Bap.  Go,  gir] ;  I  eannotblaniethce  nowto  weqif 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondello.  i 

Bion.  Master,  master  !  news,  old  news,  and  suck 
news  as  you  never  iieard  of! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  f    , 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of^Petnichio'i 
coming  ?  | 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ?  o,^-'  ' 

Biou.  He  is  coming. 

Bap~  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  \\'lien  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
tiicre. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what : — To  tliine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat, 
and  an  old  jerkin;    a  pair  of  old   breeches,  thrice   , 
turned ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  \ 
out  of  the  town  armorj,  with  a   broken  hilt,    ariil 
chapeless  ;    with    two    broken    points : '  His    hone  i 
hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirrups  ofnO  , 
kindred  :  l>ejides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  ' 
like    to  mose    in    the    chine ;    troubled   witli    the  ' 
lampass,  infected  with  tlic  fashions,''  full  of  windf*  j 

'  -^—  two  broken  points Yl  !•  e.  tiro  broken  UuliiIiiiIii  lii,Mi.M 

' inftcted-   -^    '     '  -  -=---.       J. 

Fatkiotts,    So  cat 
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galls^  «ped  with  spavinsr^  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
Core  of  the  fives/ stark  spoiled  with  the  stagers, 
begnawn  with  the  hots ;  swayed  in  the  back,  and 
shoulder-shotten ;  ne  er  legged  before/  and  with  a 
half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  lea- 
ther; which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  oflen  burst,  and  now  repaired 
ifrith  knots :  one  girt  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's 
crupper  of  velure,^  which  hath  two  letters  for  her 
name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there 
pieced  with  packthread. 

Sap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

JBion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  ca- 
parisoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  ^  on 
one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gar- 
tered with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  ITte 
humour  of  forty  fancies  pricked  in*t  for  a  feather:'  a 
monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a 
christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 

fashion ; ^ 

Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparelFd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoever  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 
'  Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petrachio  came  ? 

writers  on  farriery,  farcens  or  farcy.  Fives.  So  called  in  the 
West:  vives  elsewhere,  and  at»ve£  by  the  French ;  a  distemper 
in  horses,  little  differing  from  the  strangles.    Grey. 

^  —  ne'er  legged  before^"]  i.  e.  founder'd  in  his  fore-feet* 

*  ■       crupper  o/* velure,]    Velure  10  velvet.     Velours^  Fr. 

'  —  stock  —  ]  L  e.  stocking. 

s  —  an  old  hat^  and  The  humour  of  forty  fancie8/?ncit»/titV 
Jbr  a  feather  .*]  This  was  some  ballad  or  drollery  at  that  time, 
which  the  poet  here  ridicules,  by  making  Petruchio  prick  it  up 
in  his  foot-boy's  hat  for  a  feather.  His  speakers  are  perpetually 
quoting  scraps  and  stanzas  of  old  ballads,  and  often  very  obscure- 
ly ;  for,  so  well  are  they  adapted  to  the  occasioni  that  they  seesa 
«f  a  piec^  with  the  rest.    Warburton. 
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Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with 
bti  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  Mt 
many.  J 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio.  1 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?    who  is  st  i 
home  ? 

BaP'  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  wdL  i 

Bap,  And  yet  you  halt  not.  | 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparelfd  i 

As  I  wish  )'ou  were.  \ 

Pet.  WiTc  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride?— 
How    docs    my    father  ? — Gentles,    methinks  yoa 

frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 
As  if  tliey  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding 
day  : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  j 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unjirovided. 
Fye !  doft'  tliis  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  imjwrt 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  1  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress  ;' 


9 to  digrt 
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(Vhkh,  at  more  leisul^,  I  will  so  eicc^Use 
Kb  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal.  ^ 

But,  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  *tis  time  we  Wiere  at  churdi. 

Tra.  See  not    your  brid^  in  these  unlieveilent 
robes ; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  1*11  visit  hen 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  many  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  tnus ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words ; 
To  me  she-s  married,  not  unto  my  clotlies : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
At  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements^ 
Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  ? 

[Ej^eunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 
\Ve  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  1*11  aifter  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

\Exie. 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  her  love  concerheth  us  to  add 
Her  father*s  liking :  Which  to  brin^  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — ^whate*er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much ;  well  fit  him  to  our  turn,— 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ; 
And  make  assurance  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Kanca  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca*s  steps  so  narrowly, 
Twere  good,  mcthinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
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Which  once  |x;rforni'd,  let  all  the  world  say — no. 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  Tliai  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  husiness  : 
We'll  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prj'ing  luther,  Minola  ; 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. — 

Re-enter  Gre.mio. 

Signior  Gremio !  came  you  fi-om  the  church  ? 

Grc.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

7ra.  And  is  tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  coining 
home  ? 

Gre.  A  bridegroom,  say  you?  'tis  a  groom,  in- 
deed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.  Ciirster  than  she?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  veiy  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,    she's   a  devil,    a   devil,   tlie    devifl 
dam. 

Grc.  Tut!  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tcU  you,  sir  Lucentio ;  When  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
j1</.  by  gogs-it'oufis,  quoth  he  ;  and  swore  so  loud 
That,  Jill  aniaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book; 
And,  as  he  sfoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  uiad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down   fell   priest  and  book,   and    book  and 

priest ; 
Ko~v  take  them  up^  quoth  he,  if  any  list. 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again' 

Gre-  Trembled  and  shook  ;  for  why,  he  stamp'fl* 
and  swore, 
As  if  the  vies 
But  after  mm 
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He  calls  for  wine : — A  healthy  quoth  he  ;  as  if 

He  had  been  abroad,  carousing  to  his  mates         ' 

After  a  storm  : — QuafTd  off  the  muscadel/ 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 

Having  no  other  reason, — 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 

And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking* 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 

And  kiss'd  her  lips*  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 

lliat,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming  : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before ; 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.       \Mmick. 

V 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista^ 

HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,   I  tliank  you  for 
your  pains : 
I  know,  you  thmk  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepard  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is*t  possible,  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  1  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come  : — 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  busin^^s. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 


I  • 


-  Quaffed  off'  the  muscadel,]  The  fashion  of  introducing 
a  bowl  of  wine  into  the  church  at  a  wedding,  to  be  drank  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  persons  present,  was  "very  anciently  a 
constant  ceremony;  and,  as  appears  from  this  passage  not 
abolished  in  our  author's  affo. 

*  And  kiss'd  her  lim  — f  This  also  is  a  very  ancient  custom, 
m  appears  from  the  following  rubrick  :  **  Surgant  ambo,  sponsus 
et  sponsa,  et  accipiat  sponsus  pacem  a  sacerdote,  et  ferat  sponaie, 
otauans  eam^  et  neminem  alium,  nee  ipse,  nee  ipsa."  Juan^^tk 
Sarum,  Paris,  1553,  4to.  fol*  69.  ^ 
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That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient^  sweety  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  alL 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinnier. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  y<ou  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  atay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horses, 

Gru»  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  thyself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way, 
You  may  be  jogging,  whiles  your  boots  are  green; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself: 
*ris  like,  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O,   Kate,  content  thee ;   pr  ythee  be  not 
angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry ;  What  hast  thou  to  do  ? — 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forw^u'd  tx>  the  bndal  dii^- 
ner  :— 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com* 
mand ; 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
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3o  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 

Zlarouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 

Be  mad  and  merry,— —or  go  hang  yourselves  ; 

But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 

Szyj  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 

[  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house, 

i/[y  houshold-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

Wy  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 

hnA  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 

111  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 

rhat  stops  my  way  in  Padua.— —Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  thieves ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man  :-— 

Pear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate ; 
rn  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharine,  and 
Grumio. 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
laughing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  jmitches,  never  was  the  like  I 

Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  yoqr  sister? 

Bian.  That,    being    mad   herself,    she's   madly 
mated. 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
br^^room  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feait  ;— 
Lucentio,  ^ou  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it^ 

Bap.  She  shall,   Lucentio.*— Come,  gentlemen, 
let's  go.  [Exeunt. 

9 
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4 

ACT.  IV.  * 

SCENE  I.  A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Comitrtf  Horn. 

Enter  Grumio.  ' 

Gru.  Fye,  fy^,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  ma^ 
masters!  and  all  foul  ways!  Was  ever  man  n 
beaten  ?  was  ever  man  so  rayed  r '  was  ever  man  i| 
weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  tbey 
are  cominfc  after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  It 
little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeie 
to  my  tcetli,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  moull^ 
my  heart  in  my  laelly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire 
to  thaw  me  : — But,  I,  witli  blowing  the  fire,  shill 
warm  myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  tallcf 
man  than  I  will  take  cold.     Holla,  hoa !  Curtis ! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  If  thou  doubt  it,  tb« 
may'st  ulidc  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  whhnB 
greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.  A  fiwi 
good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Gru- 
mio ? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  fire; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported? 

6>u.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost:  but, 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  bcBjt; 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mij- 
tress,  and  myself,  fellow  Curtis.  , 
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/.  Away,  you  three  inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast, 
f.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
md  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou 
I  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  of  thee  to  our  mis- 
whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand,)  thou 
)on  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in 
»t  office  ?  '^ 

*t.  I  prythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me.  How 
16  world  ? 

(.  A  cold  world,   Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
and,  therefore,  fire  :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have 
ity ;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  aln^ost 
to  death. 

't.  There's  fire  ready;  And,  therefore,  good 
io,  the  news  ? 

u  Why,  Jack  boy!  ho  boy  !^  and  as  much 
19  thou  wilt. 

^t.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching  :-^ 
I.  Why,  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready, 
use  trimmed,  inishes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ; 
rving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white 
igs,  and  every  officer  his  wedding-ramient 
le  the  jacks  feir  within,  the  jills  fiiir  without/ 
rpets  laid,^  and  every  thing  in  order? 
*t.  All  ready  ;    And,  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 

i.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my  master 
istress  fallen  out. 


—  Jack  boy !  ho  hoy  I  ]  Is  the  beginning  of  an  old  round 
(parts. 

—  jpe  the  jacks  fair  within^  the  jUJsJair  xjoithoui^']  i.  e.  Are 
Jung  vessels  dean,  and  the  maid  servants  dressed  ?  Pro- 
le  poet  meant  to  play  upon  the  words  Jack  and  JUl^  which 
fno  drinking  measitresy  as  well  as  men  and  maid  servants, 

—  the  carpets  laidf"]  In  our  author's  time  it  was  customary 
r  tables  with  carpets.  Floors,  as  appears  from  the  present 
and  others,  were  strewed  with  nithes* 

III.  H    H 


•• 
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Curt.   How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirl;  And 
tUereby  hangs  a  tale.  ( 

Curl.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumig.  ( 

Gru.  Leiid  thine  ear.  { 

Curt.   Here.  t 

Gru.  There.  [Sirilciiig  hiM. 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  talc,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  tliereforc  'tis  called,  a  sensible  tale: 
and  tliis  cuft'  wa»  but  to  knock  at  your  car,  and  be- 
seech li.stening.  Now  I  begin:  Imprimis,  we  am 
down  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my 
tress : — 

Curl.  Both  on  one  horse  r 

Grii.  V\'hat's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Whvi  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : But  hadst  thou  not  ' 

crossed  me,  tliou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  hor« 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse ;  thou  should'st  have  ^ 
heard,  in  liow  miry  a  place  :  how  she  was  bemoiled;'  ' 
how  he  loft  her  witli  tlie  horse  upon  lier;  how  be 
beat  nie  because  her  liorse  stumbled  ;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  otfme  ;  how  he  swore; 
how  slie  prayed — that  never  pray'd  before  ;  how  I 
cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridll 
was  burst  ;^  how  I  lost  my  crupper;  with  tnanj , 
things  of  worthy  memory  ;  which  now  shall  die  m ' 
oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  tlq'' 
grave. 

Ctirl.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  Uiaa  ■ 
«he.' 

Gru.  Ay,  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudest  of  y« 
all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.    But  what  tatk^ 


'  ■ lemoiled :]  i. 

" leas  burst ;]  i. 

«-^— Aewtm 
kntly  applicabli 


J 
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:.  t]f  thisi— *GaU  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nkhe- 
is,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest;  let. 
heir  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coa£s 
>ru8hed,'  and  their  garters  of  an  indi6erent  knit  :^ 
et  them  curtsey  with  their  left  legs  ;  and  not  pre- 
ilune  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  mastei^s  horse-tail,  till 
iiey  kiss  their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my 
Mist&r,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems ;  that  callest  for  company  to' 
countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  hen 

Gru*  Why,   she  comes   to   borrow   nothing  of 
them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumlo. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Grumio! 

Nich.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you ;— how  now,  you  ;— what, 
fOKL ; — fellow,  you ;— *and  thus  much  for  greeting. 
NoWy  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
tilings  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready:  How  near  is  our  master? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  there- 

'  — «—  their  blue  coals  brushed,]  The  dress  of  servfmts  at  the 
tine. 

■  —  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit ;]  Perhaps  by  **  garters  of 
m  iMdiffereni  knit/'  tlie  author  meant  parti-colour* a  gdxttr^ ;  gar- 
jen  afa  different  knit.  In  Shakspeare's  time  indifferent  wm 
HmetiiDei  used  for  different. 

H  |I  2 
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fore  be  not,— —Cock's  passion,  silence !         I  hear 
my  master. 

Enter  Pftruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at 
door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  I 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? 

All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir  !— 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolished  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  sir  ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  youwhoresonmalt-horft 
drudge! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  NathanieFs  coat,  sir,  was  not  fiilly  made. 
And  GabrieFs  pumps  were  all  unpink*d  Tthe  heel ; 
There  was  no  Imk'  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre^ 

gory; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  yon. 
.   Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  retch  my  supper  m. — 

lEj^eunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led — ^  [Sings^ 

Where  are  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud !  ^ 

3  —  no  link  to  colour  Pet$y^i  W,]  A  link  isa  torch  of  pitch. 

-*  JVhere,  &c.']  A  scrap  of  some  old  ballad.  Ancient  Piitot 
elsewhere  quotes  the  same  line.  In  an  old  blade  letter  book  inti- 
tuled, Agorghug  GaUerj/  of  gallant  Inventions^  London,  1578» 
4to.  is  a  song  to  the  tune  or  Where  is  the  life  that  late  lied. 

i  Soudf  soud,  Ac."}  Thisi  I  believe,  is  9  word  coined  hj  m^f 
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Re-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

I 

Why,  when,  I   say? — ^Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  When? 

It  zvas  the  friar  of  orders  grey^       [Sings. 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way : — 

Out,  out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other.-— 

[^Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate  : — Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho  !•:— 
Where's    my   spaniel   Troilus? — Sirrah,    get    y(|| 

hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquaintea 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  ? — Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 

\A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wasl^^  and  welcome  heartily : — 

[Servant  lets  the  ewerfaU. 

poet,  to  express  the  ndise  made  by  a  person  heated  and  fatigued. 

Maloms. 

*  //  wu  the  friar  of  orders  grey."]  Dispersed  through  Sfaak- 
fpeare's  phlys  are  many  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  ei£- 
ture  copies  of  which  cannot  now  be  recovered.  Many  of  these 
being  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  cimplicity,  Dr.  Percy 
has  selected  some  of  them,  and  connected  them  together  whh  a 
few  supplemental  stanzas ;  a  work,  which  at  once  demonstrates 
his  own  poetical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  respect  to  the  truly  vene- 
rable remains  of  our  most  ancient  bards.    St  sevens. 

^  Come^  Kate^  and  wash,]  It  was  the  custom  in  our  author's 
time,  (and  long  before,)  to  wash  the  hands  inmiediately  before 
dinner  and  evpper,  as  well  as  afterwards.  As  our  ancesMMrs  eat 
with  their  fingers,  which  might  not  be  over-clean  before  meals, 
and  after  them  must  be  greasy,  we  cannot  wonder  at  such  re* 
peated  ablutions.    Steevens. 
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You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fell  ? 

[Strikes  him. 

Kath*  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  'twas  a  fault  ui^ 
willing. 

Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear*d  knave ! 
Come,  Rate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate ;  or  else  shall  I  ? — 
'What  is  this  ?  mutton  ? 

1  Sero.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  ? 

1  Serv.  "  !• 

Pet.  *Ti8  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  these  ?— Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
TIow  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
%nd  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  rove  h  not  ? 
There,  take  it.  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

\Throzvs  the  meat^  Sgc.  about  the  stage. 
^t(^\i  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?  Ill  be  with  you  straight 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  beii6t  so  disquiet;^ 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  se  contented. 

Pet^  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  *twa&  burnt  and  dried  away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
Tbr  it  engenders  cholcr,  planteth  an^er ; 
And  better  *twere  that  both  of  us  did  fest,-— 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick,— ^ 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh* 
'Be  patient ;  tonnorrow  it  shall  be  mended, : 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fest  for  company  >-^ 
Cooae,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal,  chamber. 
«  [E.reunt  Pstruchio,  Katharina,  an4 

Curtis. 
•    Nath.  [Advancing.']  Pcter^^  didst  ever  aee  the 
like? 

Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humow. 
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He-enter  Curtis. 

Grti.  Where  is  he  ? 

Curt.  la  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 
And  nulls,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor 

soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.        [^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politickly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully  : 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fiill-gorg'd. 
For  thfcn  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.* 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,^ 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call. 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 
That'  bate,'  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night   she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall 

not; 
As  wilii  the  meaft,  some  undeserved  fault 
ril  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  Fli  fiing  the  piilow,  there  the  bolster. 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  : — 

*  •  — .i-.yii^g«w^cf,  Ac*"]  A  hawk  too  much  fed  war  nerer 
tradable.  The  lure  was  only  a  thing  stuffed  like**  that  kind  of 
kird  which  the  hawk  was  deiUgned  to  pursue.  The  use  of  the 
bare  was  to  tempt  hinr  back  after  he  had  flown. 

» ■        to  man  my  haggard,]   A  haggard  is  amU'haxvk;    to 
man  a  hawk  is  to  tame  her. 

'  Thai  bate,]  To  bate  is  to  flutter  as  a  hawk  does  ii4ien  it 
awoops  upon  its  prey. 


Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend," 
That  all  is  done  in  revcrtrnd  care  of  her;  | 

And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night:  | 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl,  ] 

And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake.  | 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ;  | 

And  thus  ril  curb  her  mad   and  headstrong  ho-  j 

niour : — 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew,  *  1 

Now  let  him  speak  ;  'tia  charity  to  show.        [£ji/» 

SCENE  II.  J 

Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House.  \ 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio.  i 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  lair  in  hand.  J 

Ho7'.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said,        * 

Stand  by,  and  mark  tJie  manner  of  his  teaching.      4 

[Thcif  stand  aside*j 

Enter  BiANCA  and  Lucentio. 
Lhc.  Now,    mistress,    profit  you    in  what  \ 

read  ?  ' 

Bian.  What,  master,  read  you  ?    first  resolve  mj 

that.  1 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love.  ' 

Biaiu  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  ytntf 

art!  J 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  d 

my  heart.  [ykey  retif^ 

t 

*  —  ■  amid  ll 

by  our  author  fo 
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Hor.  Quick  proceeders,  many?  Now,  tell  mc,  I 
pray, 
"You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
liOv'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  Odespiteful  love!  unconstant  womankind!— 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion  :  ^ 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  calFd — Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness,. 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented,— 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !         Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow- 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  iBatter  d  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Ne'er  to  many  with  her  though  she  would  entreat : 
Pye  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  'Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite 
forsworn ! 
For  me, — that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  b€  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass  ;  which  nath  as  long  lov'd  me. 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
Aad  so  ferewell,  signior  Lucentio.— 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 


euUion  /]  A  term  of  degradation,  with  no  very 
meaning :  a  despicable  fellow,  it  fool,  &c. 
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Shail  win  n^  Iav^:~«nd  so  I  take  my  leave^ 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[jEJjtiV  HaRTEN»fo.-*-*Luc£iiTio  0nd  Bianca 
advance. 

Tra*  Mistress  Bianea^  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  Hongeth  to  a  lover^s  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio, 

Bian.  Tranio^  you  jest ;  But  have  you  both  fer« 
sworn  me  ? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Zuc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Lidc 

Tra.  I*&ith,  he*ll  have  a  luiity  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo-d  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

JBian.  God  give  him  joy ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Trmio. 

Tra.  Taith,  he  is  gone  umto  the  tamiog-schooL 

Bian.  The  taming-school  ^  what,  is  there  such  a 
place? 

Tra*  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long,-— 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm-  her  diattering  tongue. 

Enter  Biondejllo,  running. 

Bion.  O  master,  master^  I  have  watched  so  long 
That  VxB  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  ^  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn, 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatant^,^  or  a  pedant, 

^  An  ancient  angel — 1  For  angd  Mr.  Theobald,  and  alter  Bim 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  and^  I>r.  Warburtoir,  read  eiigffe,  or  a  ^rdi^  but 
itngei  auq^  mean  mdSMnger. 

^  Master,  a  mercatantey]  The  old  editions  read  marcanUmi^ 
The  Italian  word  mercatanie  is  frequently  used  in  the  old  plays 
fat  a  Hiefchant»(  and  therefore  I  have  mttM  no  scn;^  of  placing 
it  here.    Stsevsns. 
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I  know  not  what  i  but  formal  in  apparel^ 

In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  fiaitfaer* 
£uc*  And  what  of  hiia,  Tranio  r 
Tra^  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale^ 

ni  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 

And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola^ 

As  if  ne  were  the  right  Vincentio. 

Take  in  your  love^  and  then  let  me  alone. 

IKveunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca« 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped*  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 

Pedm  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two : 
But  then  up  further ;  and  as  £atr  as  Rome;. 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  hie* 

Ti^a*  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Fed.  €kf  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir? — many,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  sir  1    how^  1  pray  ?   for  tliat  goes 
hard. 

Tra.  Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua ;  Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  *twixtyour  duke  and  him^) 
Uatfa:  published  and  proclaim*d  it  openly : 
Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  elsie  proclaimed  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  thenu 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
^{lus  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you : 
]^rat^  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  risa  ? 
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Ped.  kyy  sir,  in  Pisa  h^ve  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say^ 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  \Ande. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes^ 
That  you  are  like"  to  sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly*^ lodged;— 
LfOok,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  diould ; 
You  understand  me,  sir ; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  ci^ : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it 

Ped.  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  llien  go  with  me,  to  ms^e  the  matter  good* 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance^  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
*Tvvixt  me  and  one  Baptista*s  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  FU  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.'' 

*  Topass  assurance*—]  To  pass  assurance  means  to  make  a 
conveyance  or  deed.  Deeds  are  by  law-writers  caDedt  ^  The 
-common  assurances  of  the  realm,''  because  thereby  eadi  man's 
property  is  assured  to  him. 

'  Go  xiokh  me,  &c.]  Hiere  is  an  old  comedy  called  SupMseSf 
translated  from  Ariosto,  by  George  Gascpigne.  Tbence  eHiak« 
speare  borrowed  this  pwrt  of  the  plot,  (as  well  as  some  of  tfw 
rniraseologyy)  though  Theobald  pronounces  itliis  own  inTenticrii. 
There,  li&wise,  be  found  the  names  of  Petnicfaio  and  Lioio. 
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SCENE  IIL 

A  Room  in  Petruchio*s  Home. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

t/.  No,  no ;  forsooth^  I  dare  not,  for  ray  life, 
ith.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spit# 

appears : 
t,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
ars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 

1  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms  ; 

t,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
[, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, — 
jtarv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep , 
i  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 
that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants. 
Iocs  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
ho  should  say, — ^if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
re  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  deaths— 
rthee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 

2  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 
ru.  What  say  youvto  a  neat's  foot  ? 

ath.  'Tis  passing  good ;  I  pr  ythee  let  me  have  it, 
ru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  cholerick  a  meat : — 
r  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 
aih.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 
ru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  cholerick. 
It  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 
ath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
ru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little* 

oung  master  and  his  man  exchange  habits,  and  persuade  a 
ise,  as  he  ia  called,  to  personate  thejather,  exactly  as  in 
play,  bj  the  pretended  danger  of  his  coming  from  SiennM^ 
rraraf  contraiy  to  the  order  of  the  goTemm^nt 
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Kal/i.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  tlic  mustirf 

rest. 
Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not;  you  shaU  have  the- 
mustard, 
Or  else  you  ^et  no  beef  of  Grumio, 

Kaih.  Then   both,  or   one,  or   any  tiling  thoit  > 

wilt. 
(jrii.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 
Kath.  Go,    get  tiice  gone,  tliou  false  deiudin; 
slave,  {^Beats  kinif , 

Tliat  fecd'st  nic  with  the  very  name  of  meat:  ' 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  '  i 

That  triumph  thus  upon  nly  misery ! 
Go,  get  tliee  1  gone,  I  say. 

I 
Enter  Petruciiio  -uith  a  dhh  of  meat ;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  sweeting,  lit 
amort  ? " 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 

Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  open 
me. 
Here,  love ;  tliou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  tliy  meat  myself,  and  brings  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dixh  on  a  tahk*^ 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?  Nay  then,  thou  lov'et  it  not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof:"-    -  - 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  'Pray  you,  let  it  stand* 

Pet.  Tlic  poorest  service  is  repaid  witli  thanks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  toucli  tlie  meat. 

•  _~  Tf'hal,  sKtfiing,  all  amort  ?]  This  [cdlicism  t 
lo  many  of  the  o'-'  "i—-      '''*'•*  -  »"  -—''  ™<  .n—iJ" 

"*  And  all  my^ 
haa  unded  in  uoti 
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JKjMtk.  I  tliank  you,  sir. 

Hot.  Signior  Petruchio,  fye !  you  are  to  blame ! 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 
Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st  me.— - 

[Aside. 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace :— And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father  s  house ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
IVith  silken  coats^  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things  ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din*d  ?  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure.' 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ;  * 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — ^What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish ;— ^fye,  fye !  'tis  lewd  ana  filthy : 
Why,  *tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutshcll, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have/io  bigger;  this  doth  lit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  arc  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.  [Aside. 

' »  ■■■    ndth  his  ruffling  treasure.']  i.  e.  rustling. 
*  Came^  tailor^  let  us  see  these  ornaments  ;]  In  our  poet's  time, 
w<men'f  gowns  were  uiuallj  mads  by  men. 
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Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  tt 
speak ; 
And  speak  1  will  ;  I  am  no  chiUI,  no  babe: 
Your  betters  have  cndur  d  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  canntit,  host  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  ; 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  tliou  say'st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
Acustard-coHin,'  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie  : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'at  it  not. 

Kath.  Jjove  me,  or  love  mc  not,  I  like  the  cap;* 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none.  * 

Pel.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay  ; — Come,  tailor,  leto^ 
sce't. 

0  mercy,  God  \  what  masking  stuffis  here  ? 
What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What!  up  and  down,  caiVd  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer'  in  a  barber's  shop : —  ,      , 
Why,  what,  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this? 

Hor.  I  see,  she's   like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 
gown.  [Aii^- 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well,  \ 

According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time.  j 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  rcmcmbei'ilt  i 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time.  J 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  hrfme,  * 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir:  1 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence,  makf  your  best  of  it.              I 

'  A  custard-co/^u,]  A  caffn  waa  the  anCicnl  culinary  tena  flw 
the  raised  crust  of  n  pie  or  custard.  j^ 

*——'CeTuer — ]  Wc  lettrn  from  an  ancient  priot,  that  tbMtfj 
enser]  resembled  in  shapeourmodemfrranCTTJ'.  'I'lyyjwJ'yiw^J 
convex  coven,  an'        '       '  "  -  -<  .  - 

a  barber's  shop,  b> 
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r  Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown^ 
Ifore  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend* 

able : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance !   Tliou  liest,  thou 
thread. 
Thou  thimble,* 

Thou  yard^  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete^  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv*st  I 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  nast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd  ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Grumio  rave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order,  I  ^ve  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  r 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things.^ 

Tai.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  braved  many  men ,^ 
brave  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved. 


thou  tliread. 


Tho]^  thimble^']  The  tailor's  trade,  having  an  appearance  of 
ef&minacy,  has  always  been,  among  the  rugged  English,  liabl^ 
to  sarcasms  and  contempt.    Johnson. 

^  ■         be^mete  — ]  i.  e.  be-measure  thee. 

7 faced  mani^  things.']  i.  e.  turned  up  n^any  gowns,  Sec. 

wkhJacingSf  &c 

•  .  braved  many  men  ;"}  i.  e.  made  many  men^n^.  Braver jf 
was  the  ancient  .term  for  eljpganc^  of  dress. 

VOL.  lU.  1  I 
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I  say  unto  tl  lee, — I  bid  tliy  master  cut  out  the  gornij  j 
but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces:  ergo^  thott- 
hest. 

Tai.  Mliy,  here  is  the  note  of  tlie  fashion  to 
testify.  I 

I'et.  Read  it. 

Gru.  The  note  hes  in  his  throat,  if  he  »y  I . 
saifl  so.  I 

Tai.  Jtiiprimis,  a  loose-bodied  go-wn:  i 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown, 
sew  nic  in  tlie  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  lo 
death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  tiiread  ;  I  said,  I 
gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  With  a  small  compassed  cape 

Gru.   I  coiifesa  the  cape. 

Tai.  Jl'itli  a  truak  sleeve ;■ 

Gru.  I  conless  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  'J'he  sleeves  cunousli/  cut. 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villainy. 

Gru.  Error  i'the  bill,  sir;  eiTor  i'the  bill.  I  CORV* 
manded  the  sleuves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up 
again :  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  tliee,  though  thy 
little  Hng,cr  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  Tliis  is  true,  that  I  say ;  an  I  had  tii&i  in  I 
place  where,  thou  sliould'st  know  it.  1 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the  lull,  I 
give  me  thy  niete-jard,'  and  s[)are  not  me.  * 

Hor.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio!  then  he  shall  ban  J 
no  odds.  I 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'the  right,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  mi»>. 
tress.  i 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use.  ! 

'  -  —  a  muill  compassed  cape ;]  A 
cape.    To  comjn 
'  -—  th]/  meM 
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Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life ;  Take  up  my  mis- 
tress' gown  for  thy  master  s  use ! 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for: 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Pet.  Hortensio,    say   thou    wilt   see   the   tailor 
paid : —  [Aside. 

Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-mor- 
row. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words. 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exit  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
fathers, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor  : 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds^ 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
Whati  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
JBecause  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or- is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 
XkA  therefore,  frolick  ;  we  will  hence  ft>rthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end, 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thitlicr  walk  on  foot— 
JLet's  see ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir^  'tis  aknost  two  ; 

1 12 
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And  'twill  be  supi>er-tiTne,  ere  you  come  tlicrc, 
Pet.   It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse: 

Loukj  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 

You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sin,  let't  alone  : 

I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do, 

It  sliail  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Ho7\  Why,  80 !  this  gallant  will    command  UWi, 
sun.  ^Exeunt. 


*:\ 


SCENE  IV. 

Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enitr  Tramo,    and  the  Pedant  dressed  tike 

ViNCENTIO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house  ;  Please  it  you,  th»tf 
call  ? 

Petl-  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived,"    , 
Signior  Bajitista  may  remeniber  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  wore  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  "Pis  well 

And  hold  your  own,  in  any  case,  with  sud). 
Austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  lather. 

Enter  Biondello. 
Ped.  I  warrant  you :  But,  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy ; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  school'tl. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  liim.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  tliroughly,  I  advise  you ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion.  Tut!  fear  not  me.  • 
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» 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 

Bion.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice; 
And  that  you  looked  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.   Thou'rt  a ^ tall  fellow;    hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance,  sir.  - 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : — 

Sir,  [To  the  Pedant.] 

riiis  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of: 

[  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son ! 
Sir,  by  your  leave ;  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
[  am  content,  in  a  good  father  s  care. 
To  have  him  match'd  ;  and, — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, — upon  some  agreement, 
yie  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
IVith  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd  ; 
Por  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you,* 
Seignior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say ; — 
if  our  plainness,  and  your  shortness,  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him^ 
!)r  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections  : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
rhat  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 

^  For  curious  /  cannot  he  tdith  tfoUy"]  Curious  if  scrupulous. 
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And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower,* 
The  match  is  ftilly  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.    Where  then  do  yon  Ldov 
best, 
We  be  affied  ;*  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 

Bap.  Notin  myhouse,  Lucentio;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  sen'ants ; 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hark'ning  still ; 
And,  happily,'  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir: 
There  dotli  my  father  lie;  and  there,  this  night, 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 
My  boy  shall  fetch  tiie  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, — that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  nittnncc. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well :- — Cambio,  hic  you  boOK,  " 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Luccntio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart! 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  "' 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer : 
Come,  sir;  we'll  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you.    ' 

[Exeunt  Tkksio,  Pedant,  aW  BApnsn.1 

■' AiiJ  pass  mi/ iiaugl<itr  a  tii^ient  dower,']  To  patf  is,  in  (bit. 
place,  >}  iionymOBg  to  as'ure  or  convey  ;  ns  it  snmetimei  occurs  iKi 
tEie  covenant  of  a  purchase  deed,  that  the  gronter  has  power  Hi 
bargain,  mII,  &e.  "  and  thereby  to  paU  and  convey"  the  pM^ 
mises  to  ihe  grantee.  J 

''  We  be  affied  :1    i-  f-  hotrnthnl.  ~M 

''  And,  bappilj 
cidentally,  ai  wel 
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Bion.  Cambio.— 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondcllo  ?  ^ 

Bion*  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon 
you? 

Luc.  Biondcllo,  what  of  that? 

Bion.  'Faith  nothing;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral®  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them, 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion^  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

LuCp  And  then  ?•= — 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

.  Bion.  I  cannot  tell ;  except  tliey  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance :  Take  you  assurance 
of  her,  cum privilegio  ad imprimendum  solum :^  to  the 
church ; '—^take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  suf- 
ficient honest  witnesses  : 
If  tliis  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 

say. 
But,  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

[Going* 

Luc.  Hear  st  thou,  Biondcllo  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry  :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  tlie  garden  for  parsley 
to  stuff  a  rabbit ;   and  so  may  you,  sir ;    and  so 

«  —  or  moral  — ][  L  e.  the  secret  purpose. 

9  -.—  cum  privilegio  ad  impriinendum  solum :]  It  is  scarce  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  these  are  the  words  wliich  commonly 
were  put  on  books  where  an  exclusive  right  had  been  granted  to 
particular  persons  for  printing  them.     Reed. 

to  the  church  ;]  i.  e.  go  to  the  church,  &c. 
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adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  U 
Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come 
against  you  come  with  your  appendix.  [ExU, ' 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  slie  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt?  ' 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her; 
It  shajl  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.     [£.n'/. 


SCENE  V.  J 

u 

A  publick  Road. 
Etiler  Petruchio,  Kathaeina,  and  Hobtensio, 

Pet.  Come  on,  o"  God's  name ;  once  more  to-  : 

ward  our  father's. 

Good  Lord,    how    bright   and    goodly  shines  the. 

moon  !  1 

Kath.  Tlie  moon!  the  sun;  it  is  not  moonlight' 

now.  *  ] 

Pet.  I  saj-,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright.  • 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  sliines  so  bright? ' 

Pet,  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  my-  v 

self. 

It  shall  he  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list,  | 

Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  faUur's  house : —  I 

Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. —  j 

Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd:  nothing  bntcross'd! 

Hor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go.  \ 

Kath.  Forward,  1  pray,  since  wc  have  come 

far. 

And  be  it  moon>  or  sun,  or  what  you  please 

And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 

Hencefortli  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  T» '•:- 

Pet.  Nay, 


1 
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Kath.  Then,  God  be  blessed,  it  is  the   blessed 
sun: 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,    forward,  foi"ward:     thus  the    bowl 
should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias.— 
But  soft ;  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 

Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress  :  Where  away  ? — 

[7b  Vincentio, 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ?— 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee  :— 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
man of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweet, 
Whither  away  ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad : 
Fhis  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither  d ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
rhat  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun^ 

9 
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That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  :* 
Now  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and,  withal,  make 
knovm 
Which  way  thou  travcllcst :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin*  Fair  sir, — and  you  my  merry  mistress,^ — 
That  with  your   strange  encounter   much    amazd 

me; 
My   name    is   call'd— -Vinccntio :    my   dwelling- 
Pisa; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Ffw.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir» 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father ; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married :  Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  grieved ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio : 
And  wander  we  to  sec  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  anival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  yont  pleasnre, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

*  That  everi/  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  .•]  Shakspcare's  ob» 
servatioFis  on  the  pbasnomeoa  of  nature  are  very  accurate.  When 
one  has  sat  long  in  the  sunshine,  tlie  surrounding  objects  will 
oHen  appear  tinged  with  green.  The  reason  is  assigned  by  many 
Of  the  writers  on  opticks.    Blackstoke. 
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Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof  j 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 

VlNCENTlO. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  forward^ 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

lExit, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Padua.     Before  Lucentio*s  House. 

Enter  on    one  side    Biondello,  Lucentio,    and 
BiANCA :  Gremio  walking  on  the  other  side* 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest  is 
ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith.  Til  see  the  church  o'  your 
back ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as 
I  can. 

[^Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello, 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter   Petruchio,   Katharina,  Vincentio,  and 

Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,    here's   the   door,   this   is    Lucentio's 
house. 
My  father  s  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  yoit 

go; 

I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
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And^  l^  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward, 

Gre.  They're  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock 
louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beal 
down  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withal. 

VJn.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 
*  Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  Bieloved  in 
Padua. — Do  you  hear,  sir  ? — to  leave  frivolous  cir- 
cumstances,— I  pray  you,  tell  simior  Lucentio,  that 
his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door 
to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest ;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa, 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman!  [7b  Vincen.] 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery^  to  take  upon  you  another 
man^s  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain ;  I  believe,  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 


Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  bother; 
[)d  send  'em  good  shipping !— But  who  in  here  ? 
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nine  old  master,  Vincentio  ?    now  we  are  undone, 
ind  brought  to  nothing. 

Fifi:  Come  hither^  crack-hemp. 

iSeeing  Biondello. 

JBion.  I  hope,  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue ;  What,  have  you 
ibrgpt  me  ? 

Bion.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget 
rou,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
lever  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?  yes, 
marry,  sir ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  [^Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [^Esit. 

Fed.  Help,  son !  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

[Exit,  from  th£  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the 
snd  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below ;   Baptista,  Tranio,  and 

Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my 
lervant  ? 

yin.  What  am  I,  sir?  nav,  what  are  you,  sir?— 
0  immortal  gods!  Oflne  villain!  A  silken  doublet! 
Et  velvet  hose  !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat!* 
— O,  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone !  while  I  play  the 
good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant 
spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatick  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 

s  •  a  copatain  hatn  is,  I  believe^  a  hat  with  a  coDical  crown, 
Miciently  worn  by  weU-arewed  las/k.    Jouksom. 
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your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman: 
\Vliy,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you,  if  I  wear  pearl  and 
^old  r  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

J^iu.  Thv  father?  O,  villain!  he  is  a  sail-maker 
in  Ber2:aino. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake^  sir:  Fray, 
what  do  you  tliink  is  his  name  ? 

i'i/L  His  name?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name:  I 
have  brouf^ht  him  up  eVer  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is — ^IVanio, 

Pc(L  Away,  away,  mad  ass  1  his  name  is  Lucen- 
tio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands 
of  me,  signior  Vinccntio. 

J'ijf,  Lueentio!  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  mas- 
ter!— Lay  hold  on  liim,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name  : — O,  my  son,  my  son ! — tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  mv  son  Lueentio? 

7/7/.  Call  forth  an  officer:  lEnfer  one  with  an 
Officer.^  carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gad : — ^Father 
Ba]>tista,  1  charge  you  see,  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

I'iii.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Ore.  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio ;  I  say,  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 

Grc.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
coney-eatehedWn  this  business ;  I  dare  swear,  tbi^ 
ifi  the  right  \'inccntio. 

PccL   8wear,  if  thou  darcst. 

Gn\  Xa\',  1  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wcrt  best  say,  that  I  am  not 
Lueentio. 

a  re.  Yes,  I  know  tliee  to  be  signior  Lueentio. 
Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard ;    to  the  gaol  with 

him. 

corict/'catched'^']  L  e»  decf if ed#  cKcalctb 
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Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abus*d:~ 
)  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello,  ^ivith  Lucextio,  and 

BlANCA. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and — Yonder  he  is; 
leny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  arc  all  undone, 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Kneeling* 

Vhi.  Lives  my  sweetest  son  ? 

[Biondello,  Tranjo,  and  Pedant  7^un  out, 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling, 

Bap.  How  Iiast  thou  offended  ?•— 

IVhere  is  Lucentio  ? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vinccntio ; 
rhat  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  evne/ 

Gre.  Here's  packing,^  with  a  witniess,  to  deceive 
us  all ! 

Vin.  Where  is  tliat  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac*d  and  brav'd  me  in  tliis  matter  so  ? 

fiap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  cliang'd  ijiito  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Liove  wrought  these  miracles.  Bianca^s  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  airiv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  liaven  of  my  bliss:—*- 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  euforc'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  ril  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
•ei)t  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear   sir?    \To  Luci^ntio.] 

*  While  counterfeit  supposes  blear*d  thine  eyne."]   To  blear  the 
e^e  was  an  ancient  phrase  signiiywig  to  deceive. 

^  Herc^s  packing,^  i.  e.  plotting,  underhand  contrivance. 
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Ha\oe  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my 
good-will  ? 

Fin*  Fear  not,  Baptista;   we  will  content  you, 
goto: 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca  ;  thy  father  will  not 

frown,  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Blan. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough  :^  But  FU  in  among  the 

rest; 

Out  of  hope  of  all, — ^but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

[Exit. 

Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  lef  s  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 
this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir;  Grod  forbid:— -but  ashamed  to kis?. 

Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again : — Come,  sir- 
rah, let's  away. 

Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :   now  pray 
thee,  love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ?— Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 

^  My  cake  it  dongh  .*]  A  phrase  generally  used  when  any  pro- 
ject miscarried^  or  rather  when  any  disappointment  was  sustain^ 
ed,  contrary  to  every  appearance  or  expectation^ 


*. 
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SCENE  11. 

A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House. 

A  Banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  BiAnca,  Pe- 
TRUCHio^  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Wi- 
dow. Tranio,  Biondello,  GRUMia,  and  Others, 
attending. 

Luc.  At   last,   though   long,    our  jarring  notes 
agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine  : — 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house ; 
My  banquet®  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
After  our  great  good  cheer :  Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[They  sit  at  table. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
'    Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hot.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were 
true. 

Pet.  Now,    for    my   life,   Hortensio    fears    his 
widow.^ 


*  My  banquet  — ]  A  banquet^  or  (as  it  is  called  in  some  of  our 
M  booksy)  an  qfterpast^  was  a  slight  refection,  like  our  modern 
Ittert,  consisting  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit. 

9  ■  fean  hit  tviWoto.]  To  fear  ^  as  has  been  already  observed, 
scant  in  our  author's  time  both  to  dread,  and  to  intimidate.  The 
riclow  understands  the  word  in  the  latter  sense;  and  Petruchio 
db  her,  he  used  it  in  the  former.    MalokK. 

VOL.  HI.  K  K 
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fnd.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard.  ■ 

Pet.  You  are  sensible,  and    yet  you    miss  mj'i 

sense ;  I 

I  mean,   I  lortcnsio  is  afeard  of  you.  j 

JVid.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  turw ; 

round.  ' 

Pet.  Roundly  rephed.  ' 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that}^ 

JVid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  mel — How  likes  Hortcnsto  J 

that  ? 
Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet.   \'cry  well  mended  :   Kiss  him  for  that,  good  | 

widow. 
Kath.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  turn  ' 

round : 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

IVid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  niy  husband's  Borrow  by  his  woe: 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning, 
Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
/Firf.  Right,  I  mean  yow. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate! 
//or.  To  her,  widow ! 
Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 

down. 
Ilor.  That's  my  office. 

Pel.  .SjKtkc  like  an  officer : — Ha'  to  tliec,  Ud.  < 
{^Drinks  to  Hortensio.  | 
Bap.  How  hkes  Greniio  these  quick-witted  folk*!  ^ 
Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  tlioy  butt  together  well. 
Bia/i.  Head,  and  butt?  an  hast}f-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  honv  ■ 
Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  youfj 

Biatt.   Ay,    but    nnt    fiiwht-p*!    mp-     "*  "  ^'' 

sfee 
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Pet.  Nay^  that  you  shall  not;  since  you  have 
begun^ 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

^ian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush^ 
hxA  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow  :— «- 
Vou  are  welcome  all. 

{Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath    prevented    me.— Here,    signior 
Tranio, 
Fhis  bird  you  aim*d  at^  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
rherefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
iVhich  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself ; 
Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Pap.  O  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,*  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,    confess,    hath   he   not   hit    you 
here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  galFd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
TRs  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Pap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say — no :  and  therefore,  for  assu- 
rance, 
Liet's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  tiie  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor.  Content : ^What  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc.  Twenty  crown$. 

Ptt.  Twenty  crowns  ! 

ilvat  gird,]  A  ^rd  is  a  iarcAtm^  %giA€. 
K  K  2 
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I'll  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hbt.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match;  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  b^n  ? 

Luc.  That  will  I.     Go, 

Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Kion.  I  go.  [£.iif. 

Sap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes,       j 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves  ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself.    ' 

Re-enter  Biondello.  i 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  ISir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

TTiat  she  is  busy,  and  stie  cannot  come.  ' 

Pel.  How  !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come!    i 
Is  that  an  answer  ?  i 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too  : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  1  hope,  better, 

ffo?:  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  rtiy  wifp' 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello^ 

Pet.  O,  ho  !  enti-eat  her !       j 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come.  . 

Hor.  I  am  airaid,  sir,  j 

bo  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated.  . 

Re-enter  Biondello.  ^ 

Now  where's  my  wife  ?  ^ 

Bion,  8he  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  lAj 

hand  i  j 

She  will  not  come  ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her.  J 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  s-hc  will  not  come  I  Qj 

vile  ■ 

Intolerable,  ii 
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Sirrah,  Grumio^  go  to  your  mistress ; 

Say^  I  conunand  her  come  to  me.     [J?.nV  Grumio* 

Hot.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

•  Uor.  She  will  not  come« 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katharina. 

3ap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Kadia-* 
rina! 
.    Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for 
me? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio*s  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire.    . 

Pet.  Go,  tetch  them  hither;  if  they  deny  to 
come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[^Exit  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  lifi% 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy* 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
Tbe  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns  ! 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  changed,  as  she  had  never  been.  . 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes  ;   and  brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion.^-— 
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Katliariiie,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  yoa  not ;     ^\ 
Off  with  tliat  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot.  'a 

[KxTHARitiA  piiUs  off' her  cap,andthrtrKti 
dozvn. 
Ifid.  Loitl,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigfay 
*nil  1  be  bruu^ht  to  sucfa  a  silly  pass! 

hian.  Fye  !  what  a  foohsh  duty  call  you  tJiii  ?  ' 

Luc-  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too: 

The  wisdom  of  your  dutv,  iair  Bianca, 

Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  suppcr-tioMh ] 

.  Sian.  The  more  fijol  you,  for  laying  on  niyda^> 

Pet.   Katharine,  I  charge  thee,' tell  these  heatf- 

strong  women 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

.    Wid.  Come,    come,    you're   mocking;    we  witt, 

have  no  telling.  J 

-    Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her.  ' 

Wid.   She  shall  not.  A 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  widi  her.'; 

.    Kath.  Fye,  fye!  unknit  thiit  thrcat'ning  unkind 

brow ; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  (liy  lord,  tiiy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bitt*  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  &ir  budi!^| 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable.  I 

A  woman  niov'd,  is  hke  a  fountain  troubled,  J 

Muddy,  ill-seemuig,  thick,  berett  of  beauty  ;  i 

And,  wlitlc  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper,  ' 

Tliy  head,  thy  sovereign  ;  one  that  cares  fortbee,  .  ' 
And  for  thy  maintenance  :  commits  his  body  I 

To  painful  labour,  botli  by  sea  and  land ;  | 

.To  wateh  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold* 

While  (hou  h- ^ '- -"  -"^  -  ^ 

And  craves  ni 
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Ittt  love^  fair  look$9  and  true  obedience;-^ 

[<oo  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

kich  duty  as  the  suligect  owes  the  prince^ 

uven  such^  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  : 

iadf  when  she's  froward^  peevish^  sullen^  sour> 

knd^  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will^ 

Vhat  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 

bid  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?— 

'.  am  ashamMj  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  ctkr  war,  where  they  should  kneel  £ot  peace  ; 

>r  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

Wlien  they  are  ||pund  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

iVhy  are  our  homes  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 

Uaapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world ; 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,^  and  our  hearts, 

Shoold  well  i^ree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Ciome,  eome>  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 

Sty  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 

My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown ; 

But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws^ 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare,*— • 

rhat  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  are. 

rhen  vail  your  stomachs,'  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

find  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

[n  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  apd  kiik 
me,  Kate. 

Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad :  for  thou  shalt 
ha't. 

Vin.  *Tis  a  good  hearing,    when  children    are 
toward. 

Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  fro- 
ward. 

*  — —  4mr  soft  conditions,]  The  gentle  qualities  of  our  minds. 
3  Then  vail  your  stomachs^']  i.  e.  wate  your  pride,  your  qpirit 

11 
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Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to-bcd : | 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.*         1] 
*Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  whitejfl 

[To  LuCESTHlwi 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night! 

[£.teutit  Petruchio  and  Kath.i 
Hor,  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  cuist, 

shrew. 
Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,   by  your  leave,  she  will  be 
tam'd  so.  -  [^Ea-eunt.*  I 


fur  you  luivt:  wives  who  exhibit  early  prtx 

'  '  •  ■  Ifi'jufrli  I/OH  hit  the  white ;]  To  hit  the  xuhite  is  a  phrua  < 
borrowed  from  archery  :  the  mark  was  cominonly  white.  Here  i 
it  alludes  to  the  name,  Bianca,  or  white. 

*  01"  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united,  iliat  rhey  cU 
hardly  be  calkil  two  without  injury  to  the  art  with  which  thej  i 
are  interwoven.     The  attention  is  entertained  witli  all  the  varied  , 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  ia  not  distracted  by  unconnected  incidenU.    < 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio  iseniinentlvgpritcif  , 
and  diverting.     At  the  marriage  of  fiianca  the  arrival  ot  the  ml 
father,  perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure.    Uu  J 
whole  play  i«  very  '  >  ■  -     .■  •--- i 


• 
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Wihtsb's  IIale.]  This  play,  throughout,  is  written  in  the 
spirit  of  its  author.    Ana  in  telling  this  homely  and  simple^ 
tboogb  agreeable,  country  tale, 

Our  noeetest  Shakspeare^  fancy^s  child, 
Warble*  his  native  'wood-notes  toUd, 
This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice  to  the  play ;  as 
the  meanness  of  the  fable,  and  the  extravagant  conduct  of  it,  had 
misled  some  of  great  name  into  a  wrong  judgment  of  its  merit; 
vrhich,  as  far  as  it  regards  sentiment  and  character,  is  scarce  infe« 
rior  to  any  in  the  whole  collection.    Warburton. 

At  Stationers'  Hall,  May  22,  1594*,  Edward  White  entered 
*«  A  booke  entitled  A  Wynter  Nyghfs  Pastime***     Steevens. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  the  Pleasant  History  of 
Z^orastus  and  Fawnia,  written  by  Robert  Greene.    Johnson. 

In  this  novel,  the  King  of  Sicilia,  whom  Shakspeare  names 

Leontes,  is  called Egistus. 

Polixenes  K.  of  Bohemia. Pandosto. 

Mamillius  P.  of  Sicilia Garinter. 

Florizel  Pa  of  Bohemia. Dorastus. 

Camillo Franion. 

Old  Shepherd. , Porrus, 

Hermione ' « .  Bellaria* 

Perdita Faunia. 

Mopsa Mopsa. 

The  parts  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are  o£  the 
poet's  own  invention ;  but  many  circumstances  of  the  novel  are 
omitted  in  the  play.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Warburton,  by  **  some  of  great  name,"  means  Dirdeii 
and  Pope.  See  the  Essay  at  tlie  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  The 
Canniest  of  Grenada :  *^  Witness  the  lameness  of  their  plots ; 
[tbe  plots  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher ;]  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially those  which  they  wrote  first,  (for  even  that  age  refined  it- 
1^  in  some  measure, }  were  made  up  of  some  ridiculous  inco- 
herent story,  which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business 
of  an  age.  I  suppose  I  need  not  name,  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
\jduiA  here,  by-tne-by,  Dryden  expressly  names  Pericles  as  our 
author's  production,]  nor  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  be- 
sides many  of  the  rest,  as  The  lVinter*s  lale.  Looeys  Labour's 
Lost,  Measure  for  Measure,  which  were  either  grounded  on  im- 
possibilities, or  at  lelist  so  meanly  written,  tliat  the  comedy 
neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your  concem- 
menL"  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  our  author's 
phm,  pronounced  the  same  ill-considered  judgment  on  the  play 
berore  us:  **  1  should  conjecture  (says  he,)  of  some  of  the 
others,  particularly  Lov^s  Labour's  Lost,  The  Winter's  Tale, 
Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  that  only  some  cha* 


TiicUi's  single  sceiiei,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  pftaBagcs,  were 
of  his  hoiicL 

None  of  our  author's  phiys  has  been  more  oeDSured  Ibr  tkt 
breach  of*  drainatick  rules  than  I'ke  Winltr^M  Tale*  la  confirm 
mation  of  what  Mr.  Steeveoa  has  remarked  in  another  plaoe-^ 
**  that  Shakspeare  was  not  ignorant  of  these  rulea»  but  diaiegaulcd 
them/' — it  may  be  observed,  that  Uic  lavrs  of  tha  dxBma  m 
clearly  laid  down  by  a  writer  once  universally  read  and  admind^ 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  in  his  Defisnce  ^  Poesy^  1595f  bv 
pointed  out  the  very  improprieties  into  which  our  author  Ym^  fidla 
m  this  play.  After  mentioning  tlie  defects  of  the  tmgedj  of 
GorboduCy  he  adds :  '*  But  if  it  be  so  in  Gorboduckc,  hovr  moA 
more  in  all  the  rest,  where  you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side, 
and  ASricke  of  the  other,  and  so  manit»  under  kingdomeiy  thtt 
tlie  player  when  he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling  where 
he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived  ?»-Now  of  time  they 
arc  much  more  liberal.  For  ordinarie  it  is,  that  two  younc  princei 
lail  in  love,  after  many  traverses  she  is  got  with  chude,  de> 
Hvered  of  a  faire  boy :  he  is  lost,'  croweth  a  man,  fijJleth  in  love, 
and  is  ready  to  get  another  childe,  and  all  this  in  two  liourei 
space ;  which  how  absurd  it  is  in  sehce,  even  senoe  UMj  imi- 


gmc." 


Tffe  Winter^ s  Tale  b  sneered  at  by  B.  Jonson,  in  the  Indnctkn 
to  Darlholomav  Fairy  1614 :  "If  there  be  never  a  servant-mon- 
ster in  the  fair^  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  nest  of  antiqwtesf  He  is 
loth  to  make  nature  afraid  m  his  plap,  like  those  that  beget 
Tales,  Tempest  a  y  and  such  like  drolleries."  By  the  neti  ^ee- 
tiqftesy  the  twelve  satyrs  who  are  introduced  at  the  sheep-iheariM 
ft!«tival,  are  nlhided  to.*— In  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Drummoiia, 
of  Ilawthornden,  in  1619,  he  has  another  stroke  at  Ymbdimti 
friend :  "  He  [Jonson]  said,  that  8hakspeare  wanted  art|  and 
sometimes  sense ;  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in  aniudbcr 
nf  men,  saying  they  had  suifered  shipwreck  in  Bofaemie,  whenii 
no  sea  near  by  100  miles."  Drununond's  Works,  foL  225»  edit. 
JTU. 

Wlien  this  reiiiark  was  made  by  Ben  Jonson,  The  Wivier'i  TA 
was  not  printed.  These  words,  Uierefbre,  are  a  siifficient  asiver 
to  Sir  T.  Ilanmer's  idle  supposition  that  Bohemia  was  an  enorot' 
the  press  for  Bi/thinia. 

This  play,  I  imagme^  was  written  in  the  year  IGOIw 

Malovi. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gave  himself  much  needless  conceni  tbst 
Shakspeare  should  consider  Boliemia  as  a  maritime  country.  Hi 
would  have  us  read  BuUiinia :  but  our  author  implicitly  copied  thi 
novel  before  him.  l>r.  Grey,  indeed,  was  ant  to  believe  thil 
Dorasius  and  Faunia  might  rather  be  borrowed  trom  the  plqr;  bal 
I  have  met  with  a  copy  of  it  which  was  printed  ia  lfi88i>  ""Cer 


tea  ridicules  these  geographical  mistakes,  when  he  makei  the 
icess  IVtlcpmioopa  lana  at  Qs8UD9.-^Corporal  Trjia's  king  of 
lemia  *'  delighted  in  navigation,  and  had  never  a  sea-port  in 
dominions;"  and  my  Lojrd Herhttrt tells  us,  that  De  Luines, 
prime  minister  of  France,  when  he  was  embassador  there, 
landed,  whether  Bohemia  was  an  inland  cpunXrjy  or  lay  *<  upon 

seaf" There  is  a  similar  mistake  in  Tfie  Ttvo  (atntlemc% 

Verona,,  relative  to  that  city  and  Milan.  Farmer, 
The  Wfhter*s  Tale  may  be  ranked  among  the  histoi;AC  plays  of 
ikspeare,  though  not  one  of  his  numerous  criticks  a^d  conir 
ntators  have  d^covered  the  drift  of  it.  It  was  cert^unly  in^ 
ded  (in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,)  as  an  indirect  apo* 
y  for  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn.  The  address  of  the  poet  «p- 
irs  no  where  to  more  advantage.  The  subject  was  top  delicate 
be  exhibited  on  the  stage  without  a  veil ;  and  it  wh8  too  recent^ 
i  touched  the  Queen  too  nearly,  for  Uie  bard  to  have  ventured 
home  an  allusion  on  any  otlicr  ground  than  compliment.  The 
reasonable  jealousy  ol'  Leontea,  and  his  violent  conduct  in  0911^ 
luence,  form  a  true  portrait  of  Henry  tjie  Eighth^  who  geoe- 
ly  made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  boisterous  passions.  N^a^ 
ly  the  general  plan  of  the  story  is  most  applicable,  but  sever^ 
stages  are  so  marked^  that  they  touch  ttie  real  history  nearer 
ID  the  fable.     Hermione  on  her  trial  says: 

^ for  honour, 

^*  'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

•*  And  only  that  I  stand  for.** 
This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of  Attee  Bdlcyn  tm 
e  king  before  her  execution,  where  she  pleads  for  the  wCeml 
incess  his  daughter.  Mamillius,  the  young  prince,  ao  uiu^eces- 
ry  character,  dies  in  his  infancy ;  but  it  confirms  the  allusion. 
Queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  bore  a  still-bom  son.  Buttlie 
ost  striking  passage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tr^^edy. 
It  as  it  pictured  Elizabeth,  is,  where  Paulina,  describii^  tlie 
^w-bom  Princess,  and  her  likeness  to  her  father,  says :  ^  Skr 
IS  the  very  trick  qfhisfroxvn.**  There  is  one  sentence  indeedi 
» applicable,  both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that  I  should 
ispect  the  poet  inserted  it  after  her  death.  Paulina,  speaking 
*  the  child,  tells  the  king : 

" 'Tis  yours ; 

*•  And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  yourchai^^ 
**  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse." 
The  Winter's  Tale  was,  therefore,  in  reality  a  second  pait  ©f 
It^ryike  Eighih.    Walpole. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Leontes^  King  of  Sicilia : 
Mamillius^  his  Son. 


Sicilian  Lords. 


Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

Rogero^  a  Sicilian  Gentleman. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

Polixenes^  King  of  fiohemia : 

Florizel,  his  Son. 

Archidamus^  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

An  old  Shepherd^  reputed  Father  of  Perdita  r 

Clown,  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

Autolycus,  a  Rogue. 

Timcj  as  Chorus. 

Hennione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hcrmionc. 

Paulina,  /Vije  to  Antigonus. 

r!^o'o^ker^^^^^     }  ^"^^^i^S  *^^  ««^^- 
Dorta^^  }  Shepherdesses. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Satyrs  far  a  Dance; 
Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &c. 

SCENE,  sometimes inSiiciiiaL,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  Sicilia.     An  Antechamber  in  Leontes* 

Palace. 

Enter  Camillo  afid  Archidamus. 

Arch,  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bo^ 
hernia,  on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are 
now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great 
difierence  betwixt  our  Bohemia,  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  tlie  visitation  which 
.he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us, 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves  :^  for,  indeed, — 

Cum.  'Beseech  you, 

•  Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence— in 

80  rare— I  know  not  what  to  say. ^We  will  give 

you  sleepy  drinks ;  that  your  senses,  unintelligent 
of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise 
us^  as  little  accuse  us. 

*  ■  our  entertainment^  &c.]  Tliough  we  cannot  give  you 
equal  entertainment^  yet  the  consciousness  of  our  good-will  siiall 
justify  us.    Johnson. 
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Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear,  for  whatV 
given  freelj-. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  gjjcak  as  my  understanding, 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utteN 
aiice. 

Cam.  Sieilia  cannot  show  himself  orer-kind  to' 
Bolicmia.  They  were  trained  together  in  their' 
childhoods:  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  Uien 
such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  but  branctl. 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  di[^nitics,  and  royal' 
necessities,  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  though  not  personal,  hare  been  royally 
attomied,'  with  intcrehange  of  gifls,  letters,  lovii^ 
embassies;  tliat  they  have  seemed  to  be  togetiier, . 
though  absent;  shook  Iiands,  as  over  a  vast ;  and' 
embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed! 
winds.^     The  heavens  continue  their  loves! 

Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  cither' 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamiltiitf  t 
it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise,  that  eVSt, 
came  into  my  note, 

Cam.  I  wry  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him:  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indwd,  phy- 
sicks  the  subject,*    makes  old  lie^rls  fresh ;    va.cff 

•  ■  ToyaUi/  ailomied,]  Nobly  supplied  hy  subaiitatiOD  <f  ■ 
cmbassiei^,  &c.     Johnson. 

' shoot  hands,  as  over  a  vast;  a«e/  embraced,  as  if  tiw%j 

,/rom  the  ends  of  opposed  vitnds.^  Shnl^speorc  has,  more  thanonou 
taken  his  imagery  Ironi  the  prints,  vilh  which  the  bnoks  of  (■ 
time  were  ornameDtcd.  If  my  memory  do  not  deceive  nte,  llj 
hiid  his  eye  on  a  wood  cut  in  Ilo]in8hi?d,  while  wtitin);  the>iiicm 
tation  of  ilie  wt'ird  siBtcrs  in  Macbeth.  There  isnlso  an  nllutioaW 
a  print  of  one  oflhe  Henrie*  hdding  a  sword  adorned  wrth  crawW 
In  this  passage  he  rafert  to  a  device  common  in  the  titla-pagefl 
old  bonks,  ot'two  Iiands  extended  from  opposite  cktuds^ana  j<MBtl 
as  in  token  of  fricndiihin  aver  a  widt  waste  of  cauntxv.  HxuLXS 

*  — —  physick 
the  power  of  ass) 
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that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet 
their  Hfe,  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11. 

The  same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Ma- 
MiLLius,  Camillo,  and  Attejidants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  watVy  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiird  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  ; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher^ 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  1  multiply. 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  morQ 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence  :  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds*  at  home,  to  make  us  say. 
This  is  put  forth  too  truly  !^  Besides,  I  have  stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 


That  may  hlovo 


No  tneaping  mnds — ]  i.  e.  Oh  I  that.  Sneaping,  nipping  winds. 
•  Tkii  is  putjorih  too  tndj/  /]  i.  e.  to  make  me  say,  i  had  to^ 


good  reason  for  my  fsars. 

VOL.  III.  M  M 
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A 

Leon.  Wc  arc  toughetj  brother,     A 

Than  yuu  can  put  us  to't.  A 

Pol.  No  longer  stay.  | 

Leoii.  One  seven-night  longer.  ' 

Pol.  Very  sootli,  to-moiroiT^ 

Leo/i.  We'll  jiart  the  time   bet»vccn's  theu:  and 

in  that 

I'll  no  gain-sayiiig. 

Pot.  Press  nie  not,  'beseech  you,  so; 

There  is  no   tongue  that  uiovesj  none,   none  i'  ' 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me  :  so  it  should  noWj 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although       | 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs  1 

Do  even  dnig  me  homeward  :  which  to  hinderj  I 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay,  I 

To  you  a  charge,  and  trouble :  to  save  both,  | 

Farewell,  our  brother.  (] 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  r  speak  yotl 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  pcun 
until  f 

You  had  drawn  oaths  from  liim,  not  to  stay.  You,  airy 
Charge  him  too  coldly:  Tell  him,  you  are  sure,  ' 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  tliis  satis^tion'  } 

Tlie  by-gone  day  jiroclaini'd  ;  say  tins  to  him,  tl 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leoi.  Well  said,  Hcrtoionol 

Her.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  sec  his  son,  were  gtroagS 
But  let  him  say  so  theu,  and  let  him  go;  I 

But  let  him  swear  so,  aiul  lie  sliall  not  stay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  witli  distafls. — 
Yet  of  your   real  preaciice   [7b  Polixenes.]    I'll 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     ^VIlen  at  Bohemia  j 


'  .^—  thu  set 
twday  of  the  >ti 
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You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission^ 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest® 
Prefixed  for  his  parting :  yet,  good-deed,®  Leontes^ 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  *  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. — You  11  stay  ? 

PoL  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

PoL  I  may  not  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  :  But  I, 
TTiough  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say.  Sir,  7io  going.     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How  say 

you  ? 
My  prisoner  ?  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

PoL  Your  guest  then,  madam: 

'To  be  your  prisoner,  should  import  offending  ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and   yours,   when  you  were 

boys; 
You  were  pretty  lordlings  then. 

•  —  behind  the  gest  — ]  GeH  signifies  a  stage^  or  journey. 
In  the  time  of  royal  progresses  the  king's  stages^  as  we  may  see 
by  the  joumab  of  them  in  the  herald's  office,  were  caycd  his 
gests  ;  from  the  old  French  word  giste^  diversorium. 

9  — —  yet^  good-deedy]  signifies,  indeed^  in  very  deed. 

*  — —  a  jar  o'  the  dock-—'  ]  A  jar  is,  I  believe,  a  single  re-, 
petition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock :  what 
children  call  the  ticking  of  it.    Steevens. 

M  M  2 
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Pol.  We  were,  feir  qu< 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behii 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal, 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  twoi 

Pot.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  ' 
the  sun, 

And  bleat  the  one  at  tlie  other :  What  we  chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
Tlie  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did  :  Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear" d 
With    stronger   blood,   we    should    hare    answer'il 

heaven 
Boldly,  Kof  guilty  ;  the  imposition  clcar'd, 
Heretlitaiy  ours.'  J 

Her.  By  this  wc  gather,  | 

You  have  tripp'd  since.  1 

Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us:  ftc 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl  ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eye* 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot  I* 

Of  this  make  no  conchision  ;  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  arc  devils  ;   Yet,  go  on  ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

■  Her.  He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

» ike  imposition  cUar'd,  ' 

Hereditarif  oursJ]  i.  e.  setting  oside  ongifial  tin  ;  batii 


impoeiV 
boldly 


[dly  protested  o 
)  Grace  to  boot 


tint   DBllMtDIM 

from  the  offence  of  our  firat  parenti,  we  «ilgbtli>B| 
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Leon.  At  my  request,  he  would  not. 

[ennione^  my  deareit,  thou  never  spok'st 
'o  better  purpose. 
Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was*t 

before  ? 
pr^ythee,  tell  me :  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make 

us 
LS  &t  as  tame  things :  One  good  deed,  dying  tongue^ 

less, 
laughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 
hir  praises  are  our  wages :  You  may  ride  us/ 
Vith  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
Vith  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal  ;— 
/Ly  last  good  was,  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
Vhat  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister, 
)r  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
tut  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose  :  When  ? 
^ay,  let  me  have't ;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

rhree  crabbed   months  had   sour  d  themselves  to 

death, 
Sre  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
^d  clap  thyself  my  love  ;  *  then  didst  thou  utter, 
r  am  yours  for  ever. 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

IVhy,  lo  you  now,   I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose 

twice : 
rhe  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband ; 
rhe  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 
Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :  [Aside. 

*  And  dap  thyself  my  love  ;]  She  opened  her  hand,  to  clap 
the  pakn  of  it  into  his,  as  people  do  when  they  confirm  a  bargain. 
Hence  the  phrase — to  dap  up  a  bargain^  i.  e.  make  one  wita  no 
3ther  ceremony  than  the  junction  joi  bands. 
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To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me: — my  heart  dances; 
But  not  for  jovi — not  joy. — ^lliis  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on  ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom. 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  1  grant : 
But  to  be  jjaddling  palni^,  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are  ;  and  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking  "lass; — and  then  to  sigh,  as  'tweit 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;'  O,  tbat  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamilliu», 
Art  thou  my  boy  r 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lfoji.  I'fecfci?* 

Why,  that's  my  bavrcoek.'     What,  hast  BtnutctU 

thy  nose? — 
Tlicy  say,  it's  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  captaifij 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  hut  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  («lf. 
Arc  all  call'd,  neat. — Still  vii^inalling" 

[Observing  Polixenes  and  Wsntsiast, 
I'pon  his  jjalm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf?  j 
Art  thou  my  calf?  ' 

J\[am.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou    want'st    a  rough    pash,    and   tbt 
slioots  tliat  I  have," 


>  The  mort  o'  the  deer ,-]  A  lesson  upon  tlic  hom  at  Umi  dnik 
of  thetkor. 

''  I'fvcki?^  A  Eiipposed  corruption  ot— in  faith.  Our  pteaiili 
vulgar  pronounce  W^'egx. 

'  fVhy,  that's  my  bawcock.]  Perhaps  from  bfau  hriA  eey.  ^1 
]e  still  Fiaid  in  vulgar  language  that  such  a  one  ia  a  j'lUif  cod,% 
cock  of  the  /jome.  > 

■ fitiil  \.'irffiitalling  — ]  Still  playing  with  her  finMn,ai 

girl  playing  on  the  virginals,  A  virginal  ts  a  very  una!!  lufidd 
epinnet.  Queen  Elizabeth's  virgiaal'book  is  yet  inbeitffi,'lril 
many  of  the  lew"""  =-  '*  »-~  ™«™i  ^MtB^^t  — -— .1  ■  Jl 
most  expert  plai 

'  Thou  vcanfi 
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To  be  full  like  mc  : — yet,  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  Say  so. 
That  will  say  any  thing :  But  Were  they  false 
As  o'erdied  blacks,'  as  wind,  as  waters  ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  boum^  'twixt  his  and  mine;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Com^,  sir  page, 
LfOok  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye  :^  Swteet  villain ! 
Most  dear'st !  my  collop !  ^— Can  thy  dam  ? — may't 

be  ? 
Aflbction!  thy  intention  stabs  the  center:* 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams  ; — (Ilowcan  this  be  ?)— 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing :  Then,  tis  very  creddnt,^ 
Thou  may'st co-join  with  something;  and  thou  dost; 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;  and  I  find  it,) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows, 

PoL  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

PoL  How,  my  lord? 

What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 


have  lately  learned  tliat  pash  in  Scotland  signifies  a  head'*      Tht 
meaning,  therefore,  I  suppose,  is  this :   Yon  tell  me^  (says  Leon- 
Ces  to  his  son,^  that  yon  are  like  me  ;  that  you  are  wy  calf,  I  am 
the  homed  btdl :  thou  rxajitest  the  rough  head  and  the  horns  ()f 
that  animal^  completely  to  resemble  your  Jaiher,     M alone. 

*  A$  o^er-diea  blacks^']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  understands  blacks  died 
ioo  much,  and  therefore  rotten.    Johnson. 

*  No  bourn — ]  Bourn  is  boundary. 

5 xjoelkin  eye ;]   Blue  eye ;  an  eye  of  the  same  colour  with 

the  xvelkin,  or  sky. 

*  -i —  my  collop !]  So,  in  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

"  God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh." 

*  Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  center  .•]  Affection  means 
bere  imagination^  or  perhaps  more  accurately  '^  the  disposition  of 
4he  mmd  when  strongly  affected  or  possessed  by  a  particular  idea." 

*  — i—  credent j'\  i.  e.  credible. 


» 
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Her.  You  look] 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  f 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest,—! 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  foUy, 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itSelf  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms!  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  lace,  methoughts,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years  ;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'dj 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  da^er  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  tliis  kernel, 
This  squash,'  this  gentleman  ; — Mine  honest  6'ieD4f 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?^ 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  light. 

Leon.  You  will  ?  wliy,  happy  man  be  his  dole '"— ^ 
My  brother, 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  priucc,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter  : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy  ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 


rd,  /■« 


'  Thk  !^(|uasli,]  A  squash  is  a  pea-pod,  in  that  state  when  d 
young  peas  begin  to  swell  in  it. 

8  Wtll  ifdu  take  eggsfor  motieu  ?]  The  meaning  of  tliis  U,  u 
you  put  tip  affronts  ?  The  Freadi  have  a  proverbial  sajing,  A  j 
venaez  vou:  cmjuilles?  i.  e,  whom  do  you  design  lo  aftootfi 
Mamillius'B  ansirer  plaiuly  proves  it.      Mara.  Ho,  mg  Lord,  /'ff 
Jight.     Smith.  | 

' happy  man  be  his  dole !]  May  hig  dole  or  share  in  lifo  bt| 

to  be  a  happi/  man.  The  expreesion  is  prorerbiul.  DoU  wns  tliil 
term  for  tlio  allowance  of  provision  given  to  the  poor,  in  great  fiH 
Diilies.     The  alma  immemortally  eiveD  10  the  poor  by  tbe  ARM 

bishops  of  Cante ^''        •    '-     -^    -^-'" 

of  Lambah  Pata 
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And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Hioughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brothers  welcome; 
Lict  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he*s 
Apparent^  to  my  heart, 

Htr*  If  you  would  seek  us, 

We  are  your  s  i'the  garden  :  Shall's  attend  you  there? 
Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you  :  you*ll  be 
found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky  : — I  am  angling  now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to ! 

\Aside.  Observing  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 
How  she  holds  up  the  neb,*  the  bill  to  him ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband  !^  Gone  already ; 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  forked 
one.* 

[^Eseunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  At- 
tendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — ^There 

have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  therQ  is,  even  at  this  present, 

'  Apparent  — ]  That  is,  heir  apparent^  or  the  next  claimant. 

*  —  the  neby']  The  word  is  commonly  pronounced  and  writ- 
l^n  nib.     It  signifies  here  the  mouth. 

^  To  her  allowing  husband!'}  AUomng  in  old  language  I9 
approving.    Malone. 

^  ■        a  forked  one."]  That  is,  a  homed  one ;  a  cuckokL 

9 
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Now^  while  I  speak  this,  hoWs  his  wife  by  the  ann, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in  his  abseiioey 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour^  by 
Sir  Smilc^  his  neighbour :  nay,  there's  cotnfott  iii% 
Whiles   other  men  have  gates;    and   those  gatei 

open'd. 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  Should  all  despair. 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would   hang   themselves.     Physick   for*t  there  h 

none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  j^lanet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  Be  it  concluded^ 
No  barricado  for  a  belly ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage :  many  a  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not. — How  now,  boy? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort.-* 

What  I  Camillo  there  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,   Mamillius;    thou*rt  an  honest 
man. —  \^Exit  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  tliis  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  andior 
hold  : 
When  you  east  out,  it  still  came  home.* 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions;  made 
His  business  more  material.^ 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ?-^ 


sxpntfkioo^ 


meaning,  the  anchor  would  not  take  held, 

(' made 

His  busiriess  more  material.']  i.  e.  the  mOre  j^lHi  reqpmied 
him  to  stay,  the  more  urgent  he  representod  thftt  busMiS  to  bt 
which  summoned  him  away. 
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rheyVe  here  with  me  already ;  whispering,   round- 

Sicilia  is  a  so-forth :  TTis  far  gone, 

IVhen  I  shall  gust  it®  last. — How  came*t,  Camillo, 

rhat  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  tlie  queen's,  be't :  good,  should  be  per* 
tinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks : — Not  noted,  is't 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes,* 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind  :  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  ?  I  think,  most  under* 
stand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  ? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ? satisfy  ?*— 

Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils :  wherein,  priest-Hke,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom  ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  :  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  dcceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

1 xvhispering,  rounding,]  To  round  in  the  ear  is  to  tohitpCTf 

or  to  tell  secretly. 

• gust  it  — ]  i.  e.  taste  it.     Steevens. 

9  -..^.J^ou^er  messesy']  lower  messes  is  perhaps  used  9$  Wtk  et^ 
pression  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  aboul  tbe  court. 
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Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leun.  To  bide  upon't ; — Thou  art  not  honest:  urA 
If  thou  iiiclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward  ; 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,'  restraining  •] 

From  course  rcquir'd:   Or  else  thou  must  be  counted'] 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust,  I 

And  therein  negligent :  or  else  a  fool,  j 

That  see'st  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn^j 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  tliat  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth  :  In  your  affairs,  my  lord. 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  follv;  if  industriously 
1  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-pcrfonnauee,'  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  aftects  the  wisest ;  these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'beseech  your  grace,  •] 

Be  plainer  with  me  :  let  mc  know  my  trespass        l] 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it,  J 

*Tis  none  of  mine.  \ 

Lev7i.         .  Have  not  you  necn,  Camillo,     i 

(But  that's  past  doubt :  you  have ;  or  your  eye-gUs* 


' hoTiQs  honcilyhckind^  To  ^ar.  is  to  ham-String.    Tbi 

proper  word  is,  to  hough,  i.  e.  to  cut  the  haugk,  or  ham-string.    . 
*  Wherfoftheviecuiiondidcri/oui 
Against  til/-  ntin-perfomtanee,']  This  is  one  of  the  expTMnooi 

fcy  which  Shakspeure  ton  frwiiifntlw   r.Imnls  his  mcaninff.      Thfi 

•ounding  phrase  meiuu 
to  be  dme.    Johmsom. 


i 

lord,        j 
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Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn ;)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think  it,) 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?  If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say, 
My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken :  'Shrew  my  heart. 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stepping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty :)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift  ? 
Hours,    minutes?    noon,    midnight?    and  all  eyes 

blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,'  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing  ;  Bohemia  nothing  ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;    nor  nothing  have  these  no- 
things, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur  d 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be ;  'tis  true. 

* the  pin  and  web,]  Disorders  in  the  eye- 


1 
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Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

J,eon.  It  is  ;  you  lie,  you  lif' 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  niiudless  slave; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both  :  AVei-e  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glasi;. 

Cum.  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon.  Why  he,  that  wears  lier  like  her  medd,' 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia:  Who — if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me  :  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  tlicir  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do  tlut 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cupbearer,' — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship ;  who  tuay'slf, 

see 
Plainly,  ns  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  lieavoii 
How  I  am  galled. — might'st  beapice  a  cup. 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cinn.  Sir,  my  lordj 

I  could  do  this  ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potiou, 
But  with  a  ling'ring  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison  :  But  I  cannot 
Believe  tliis  cnicl^  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress 
So  sovereignly  being  iionounible. 
I  have  lov'd  thee, 

Leon.  Make't  thy  question,  and  g!»  nXl 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexatiou  ?  auUy 

■* like  her  medal,']  i. »  her  portnh. 

'  MateU  (Ay  qi  "  -  .        . 

Camilla  hat  ju»t  a 
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mrity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
li  to  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted^ 
ids,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  r 
scandal  to  the  blood  o*the  prince  my  sodj 

I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine ; 
out  ripe  moving  to't  ? — ^Would  I  do  this  ? 
I  man  so  blench  ?^ 
m.  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for  t : 
ded,  that  when  he's  removM,  your  highness 
take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
for  your  son's  sake  ;  and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
njury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
rn  and  allied  to  yours. 

on.  Thou  dost  adviso  mc, 

so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down  i 
ve  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none, 
m.  My  lord, 

len ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
endship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia^ 
¥ith  your  queen  :  I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
m  me  he  have  w  holesome  beverage, 
mt  me  not  your  servant. 
9n.  This  is  all : 

and  thou  hast  tlie  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
QOt,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 
m.  ril  do't,  n^  lonL 

m.  I  will  secui  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advised 
me.  {^Ejdt. 

m.  O  miserable  lady ! — But,  for  me, 

case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 
od  Polixenes  :  and  my  ground  to  do't 

obedience  to  a  master ;  one, 

in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
lat  are  his,  so  too. — To  dg  this  deed, 
otion  follows :  If  I  could  find  example 

ild  man  so  blanch  ?]  To  bfench  U  to  ^tairt  off,  ta  ihripL 


E 

Pol. 
My  favour  here  bej 
Good-day,  Cainillo 

Cam. 

Pol.  Wliat  is  thi 

Cam. 

Pol.  The  king  1ie 
As  he  had  lost  some 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  Iiii 
With  customary  com 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  t 
A  lip  of  much  conter. 
So  leaves  me,  to  cons 
That  changes  thus  hi; 

Cam.  I  dare  not  ki 

Pol.  How  !  dare  n 
and  dare  noi 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ? 
For,  to  yourself,  what 
And  cannot  say,  you  i 
Your  chang'd  complex 
Which  shows  me  mim 
A  party  in  this  alterati 
Myself  thus  alter'd  wi 
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Pol.  How !  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
1  have  looked  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kiird  none  so.     Camillo,—— 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  thei*eto 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents*  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle,' — I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  must  be  answered. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  c6njure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which   honour    does    acknowledge, — whereof  the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — ^that  thoii  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off^  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be  ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  FU  tell  you  ; 

Since  I  am  charged  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That   I  think   honourable:    Therefore,    mark   txty 

counsel ; 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  lost,  and  so  good-night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you.* 

?  In  tohase  success  ive  are  gentle,]  Success  here  means  succes* 
sicn.  Gentle  is  evidently  opposed  to  simple;  alluding  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry. 

*  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  .yov*]  i.  e.  I  am  the  person 
appointed  to  murder  you. 

VOL.  III.  Nn 
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Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo  i 
Cam.  By  the  king.  _, 

Fol.  For  whttf 

Cam-  He  thiiik.B,   nay,   with  all  con6deiioe  fa|: 

swears, 
As  he  had  seen't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice'  you  to't, — tliatyou  have  touch'd  his  queca    ] 
Forbiddenly.  ' 

Pol.  O,  then  my  Iwst  blood  turn  | 

To  an  infected  jelly ;  and  my  name  i 

lie  yok'd  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  best  I  <  J 

'l\irn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to  \  i 

A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nosta-il 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  iny  aiiproach  be  shumi'd. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  tlian  tlic  great'st  in&ctioH 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  ovK 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As  or,  by  oatli,  remove,  or  counsel,  ehake 
The  fabrick  of  his  folly;  whose  foundatjoft 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faitli,'  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  tim  growl 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  sure,  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  bom.     i 
If  tliercforc  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — .  (^ 

'lliat  lies  enclosed  in  this  U'unk,  which  you  i 

Sliall  bear  along  impawu'd, — away  to-night.  J 

Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business;         j 
And  will,  by  twos,  and  threes,  at  several  posterns^ 
Clear  them  o'  the  city  ;  For  myself,  I'll  put 

1  To  vice  — 3  i.  e.  to  drair,  persuade  you ;  probd>ly  fot  adviifk 

It  pilM  upon  kis  J. 
foundation  of  settled  b 


his  rrovli^ 
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My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 

By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  unceilain ; 

For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 

Have  utter'd  truth  :  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 

[  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shaU  yw  b^  safer 

rhan  one  condemned  by  the  king^s  own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

PoL  I  do  beltfevethee ;  ^ 

[  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine  :  My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Fwo  days  ago. — ^lliis  jealousy 
b  for  a  ureoious  creature :  as  she*8  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person*s  mi^^ty. 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does.oonteive 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him,  why,  his  reveiigefc  must  *  '^ 

[n  that  be  made  more  bitter.    Fear  o^ershadea  me :  ^ 
Gk>od  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfixt 
Fhe  gracious  queen,  part  of  bis  theme,  but  nothing  < 
Of  his  ill-ta*en  suspioion !  Come,  Camillo  ^  • 
[  will  respect  thee  as  a  father;  if 
rhou  bear'st  my  life  o£f  hence :  Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  autfaority,  tor  cammuoid  -- 
Fhe  keys  of  all  the  posterns  :  Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hoilr:  came,  sir,  away. 

lEMunt. 


t 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.     Thesatne. 

Enter  Hermione,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Her-  Take  the  boy  to  you  :  he  so  troubles  mi*, 
Tis  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord. 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Ladt/.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You'll  kiss  me  hard  ;  and  speak  to  me  is  if 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

1  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  good  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  becauie 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  tliey  saj; 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle, 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taug^it  you  thi«  f 
Mam.  I  learn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pra^ 

now 
WTiat  colour  are  your  eye-brows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  luri' 

Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock  :  I  have  seen  a  lady** 
nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eye-brows. 

1  Lady,  Hark  ye: 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  sliall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 
One  of  these  days  ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  wiA 
If  we  would  have  you. 

1  Lady.  '"-  '■ -•  -'' 

Into  a  goodly 


i 
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Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?  Come^ 
sir,  now 
[  am  for  you  arain :  Pray  you^  sit  by  us^ 
And  tell  *s  a  tale. 

Mam*  Merry^  or  sad^  shall't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale*s  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let*s  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :— Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :    you  re  powerful 
at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man. 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard  ; — ^I  will  tell  it  • 
softly ; 
ypn  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then. 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  Others. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there?   his  train?    Camilla 
with  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them ; 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey*d  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  blessed  am  I 

In  my  just  censure?  in  my  true  opinion  ?^— 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge!^ — How  accursed. 
In  being  so  blest ! — ^There  may  be  in  the  cup 

*  In  my  just  censure  ?  in  my  true  opinion  f]  Censurt^  in  the 
tone  of  our  author,  was  generally  used  (as  in  this  instance)  for 
judgment,  opinion. 

*  Aiackf  Jar  laser  knowledge  Q  That  is,  0  thai  my  knowledge 
mere  lest. 
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A  spider  steep'd/  and  one  may  drink ;  depart^ 
And  yet  partake  no  venom  ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present 
The  abliorr  d  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  ho  hath  drank^  he  cracks  bis  gorge,   his  skies, 
With  violent  hefts  :*— 'I  have  drank,  %x\A  seen  the 

spider, 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  tliis,  his  pander  :^^ 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  Hfe,  my  crown ; 
Alfs  true  that  is  mistrusted  :— that  fisilse  villainj 
Whom  I  cmploy'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him : 
He  has  discover  d  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing  ;^  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will :— -How  came  the  postemi 
ISo  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so^ 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  welL 

Give  me  the  boy ;  I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurse 

him : 
Tliough  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
II»ve  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  spoit  ? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  Qone 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him  : — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus* 

Her.  But  rd  say,  he  bad  iiol» 

^  A  spider  steeped,"]  Spiders  were  esteemed  venomoui. 

^ hefts :]  J  lefts  are  heavings,  wliat  is  heaved  up* 

^  He  has  discovered  my  design^  attd  I 
liemain  a  pinchM  thing ;}  The  senfie9  I  thHik^  ia^  He  hilk 
now  discovered  luy  design,  and  1  am  treated  as  a  me^  duUi's 
baby,  a  thin^  pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  pupp^  fsf  ihem  t9  IBOve 
and  actuate  as  they  please.    Heath. 
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And^  rU  be  swom^  you  would  believe  my  smying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

I^eon.  Yoo^  my  lords^ 

Look  on  her^  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  sa^,  she  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add,  - 
^Tis  pity  ske*s  not  honest,  honourable : 
Praise  her  btit  fer  this  her  without-door  form^  • 
(Whieh,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speeeh,)  an4 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands, 
That  calumny  doth  use :-— O,  I  am  out^ 
That  mercy  does  ;  for  calomny  will  sear^ 
Vhtiie  itself? — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said,  she^s  goodly,  come  between^ 
&e  you  can  say  she*s  honest :  But  be  it  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should 

be, 
She*s  an  adultress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so> 

Hie  most  replenished  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lonl. 
Do  but  mistake. 

Le0n*  You  have  mistocJt,  my  Iskly, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes  :  O  thou  thing. 
Which  1*11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  Me  to  aH  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said, 
She*s  an  adultress  ;  I  have  said  with  whom  : 
More,  she*s  a  traitor ;  and  Caraillo  is 
A  federaiy '  with  her ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself^ 


9«*^«pt08e8r— ]  L e.  wiH s^^maiise  orbiiDd  u  inflHOOus* 
•  A  fed^csrj— ]  L  e.  confedsralei 


■  "u  uius  nave  publr 
V""  scarce  can  right 
Vou  did  mistake, 
-icon.  pj 

In  those  foundations, 
J  he  center  is  not  We 
A  school-boy,  top.^ 

«ut  that  he  speaks.' 
lier.  , 

I  m«  be  patient,  till. 
,  ™  »"  «'pcct  more  fl 
'am  not  prone  to  wee. 
Commonly  are  ;  the  w 

i;^";'™«!.  shall  dry  vo, 
That  hononrable  grief  1, 
Worse  than   tea«  dro, 

Wuh  bought,  so  ,„ali,i, 

Th|^kmg-s„i«beUn 


."'"X-it.r*'^^ 
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Her*  Who  is't,  that  goes  with  me? — 'Beseech 
your  highness, 
^y  women  may  be  with  me ;  for,  you  see, 
IMy  phght  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
TFliere  is  no  cause  :  when  you  shall  know,  your  mis- 
tress 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears, 
.As  I  come  out :  this  action,  I  now  go  on. 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  ; 
I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall. My  women,  come ;  you  have 

leave. 
Leon.  Go,  do  our  bidding  ;  hence. 

[^Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
J  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen. 

again. 
Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir ;  lest  your  jus- 
tice 
Prove  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  sufier, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord,— 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir. 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you ;  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;  ^  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false. 
If  she  be. 

*■  rUkeq)  my  iUMes  toh^re 

I  lodge  my  wi/e  ;]  If  Hermione  prove  unfaithful,  Pll  never 
trust  my  wife  out  of  my  sight ;  I'll  always  gq  in  couples  with  her ; 
aod,  in  that  respect,  my  bouse  shall  resemble  a  stable,  where  dogs 
are  kept  in  pairs. 
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Leon.         Hold  your  peaces.  j 

1  Lord.  Good  ray  lord,—  , 

j4}it.  It  is  for  you  we  npeak,  not  for  ourselves*.    ( 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on,'  '  j 

TTjat  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  'would  I  knew  the  nfcj 
lain,  ' 

I  would  land-damn  him  ■/  Be  she  honour-flaw'd,-- 
I  have  three  daughters  ;   the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  fire;     ' 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :    by  mine  hoi  | 
nour,  I 

I'll  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see,  I 

To  bring  fidse  generations  :  they  are  co-heirs;  ; 

And  i  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue.  | 

Leon.  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  Avith  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  :  I  see't,  and  teel't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.'' 

Ant.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 


' putter-on,^  i.  e.  one  who  ini^tigates. 

* laitd-thima  him  .*]    Mr.  Slecvcos,  after  givirtf;  TarioA  ' 

epininns  onthis  expression,  says.  After  all  these  aukwsrd  slru^glflt  i 
to  ubtaiii  a  meaning,  we  tnight,  I  thick,  not  imsal'elj  reait— 

"  I'd  laudanum  bim, — " 
i.  e.  poison  him  with  tatulanum. 

i Isee'tandfteh, 

As  you  Jtel  doing  thai  ;  and  see  viitiial  , 

The  instruTiienU  that  feel.']  Some  stage  direction  tcuiu  neeitji 
sary  in  this  place ;  but  what  that  direction  should  be,  it  u  not  e^  i 
to  decide.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  gives — Laying  hold  of  hi*  arm  t  DL 
Johnson — striking  hit  brotas.  Mr,  Henley  tfiitilts  thnt  LevKia,) 
peryid^,  touches  the^fi>rehead  of  A  irtigonutviilh  hit  fan  andmid^^ 
Jingert  forked  in  imilatioit  ^  a  Smail's  iloliNfi(j^  *trir..H^ 
imaginary  horns  o 
feei,  to  which  be : 
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Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I^  my  lord^ 
Upon  this  ground  :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blam'd  for  t  how  you  might. 

Leou.  Why,  what  need  wtf 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?  Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which,— rif  you  (or  stupified. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill,)  cannot,  or  will  not. 
Relish  as  truth,  like  us ;  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter^ 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.     Camillo*s  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation,* 
But  only  seeing,  all  othci-  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  push  on  this  proceed- 
ing: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  despatch*d  in  post. 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuflTd  sufficiency  :^  Now,  from  tl)e  oracle 

tousht  for  approbation^  Approbation  is  putfbf /iroQ^ 
stMff^d  sufficiency :]  L  e.  of  abUities  nore  than  enough. 
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They  will  bring  all  ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though    I    am    satisfied,    and    need 
more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  such  as  he, 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth  :  So  have  we  thought  it  goo^j' 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd ; 
Lest  that  tlie  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence, 
Be  left  her  to  jwrform.     Come,  follow  us  ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  publick :  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [^.v/V/c]   To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  {^Exeui^i 


SCENE  IL  < 

The  same.     The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  Tiie  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him; 
{^Exit  an  Attendant, 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee,  ' 

What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? — Now,  good  sir,   '  1 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then,  ^ 

Conduct  me  to  tlii "^ 

Keep.  I  may  d 
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[  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 

rhe  access  of  gentle  visitors ! Is  it  lawful, 

EVay  you  to  see  her  wom^n  ?  any  of  them  ? 
Emilia  ? 

Keep.  So  please  you,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  these  your  attendants,  I  shall  bring 
Eonilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

IVithdraw  yourselves.  \_Exeunt  Attend* 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

[  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  so,  pr  ythee.       [JExit  Keeper. 
Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Keeper,  xcith  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn. 
May  hold  together  :  on  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver  d. 

Paul.  A  boy  ? 

Enul.  A  daughter  ;  and  a  goodly  babe;^ 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't :  says.  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you. 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn ; 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  o'  the  king!®  beshrew 
them! 

*  These  dangerous  unsq/e  lunes  o'  the  king  /]  I  have  no  where^ 
[mt  in  our  author,  observed  this  word  adopted  in  our  tongue,  t6 
ttgnify  Jrenzy^  lunacy.  But  it  is  a  mode  of  expression  with  the 
French. — Ilv  a  de  (a  lune:  (i.  e.  he  has  got  the  moon  in  his 
bead ;  he  is  mntick.)  Cotgrave.  **  Lune^  folie.  Lesjemmes  on^ 
its  lunes  dam  la  tetc  Richelet."    Tusobald. 


1^  Her  advocate  to  th'  loudest 

J:  ,  How  he  may  soften  at  the  $ 

\  The  silence  often  of  pure  ir 

I  Persuades,  when  speaking  1 

Emil. 
Your  honour,  and  your  goo( 
That  your  free  undertaking 
A  thriving  issue  ;  there  is  n 
So  meet  for  this  great  erran^ 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  ] 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer  d 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minis 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul. 
I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have : 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  y 

I'll  to  tlie   queen :    Please 
nearer. 
Keep.  Madam,  ift  please 
babe, 
t  know  not  what  I  shall  inci 
Having  no  warrant. 
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rhe  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guilty  of^ 
If  any  be^  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon 

Mine  honour^  I  will  stand  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

[^Esewit, 


SCENE  III. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords^  and  other 

Attendants. 

• 

Leon.  Nor  night,  nor  day,   no  rest:    It  is  but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weakness,  if 
rhe  cause  were  not  in  being ;— part  o*the  cause. 
She,  the  adultress ; — for  the  harlot  king 
[s  Quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof:  but  she 
[  can  hook  to  me :  Say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.— —Who's  there  ? 

1  Atten.  My  lord } 

[Advancing. 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

lis  hop*d,  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

,  Leon.  To  see. 

His  nobleness  I 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declined,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply  ; 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself;. 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleepj 


i^ughatme,-  make  til 
ijey  shoQjd  not  iaugh 
Shall  she,  within  my  p, 

£«ler  Pauli 
1  Zord. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  g 

me: 

Fear  you  hi>  tyrannous  i 

1  han  the  queen's  life  )  a 

IMore  free  than  he  is  ieal 

Ant. 

1  Alien.  Madam,  he 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  hin 

Paul. 
Icome  to  bring  him  sleep 
pat  creep  like  shadows  b 
At  each  his  needless  heavi 
Nounsh  the  cause  of  his  ai 
Uo  come  with  words  as  me 
Honest,  as  either;  to  pu,^ 

JTiat  presses  him  from  slei 
icon. 
Paul.  Mn„„;..  _..   ,     , 
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ay  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigonus, 

mrg*d  thee^  that  she  should  not  come  about  me ; 

aew^  she  would. 

int.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 

;  should  not  visit  you, 

l^on.  What,  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

^aul.  From  all  dishonesty,  he  can :  in  this, 

iless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 

emit  mc,  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it 

shall  not  rule  me. 

Int.  Lo  you  now ;  you  hear ! 

\en  the  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 

:  sheMl  not  stumble. 

^aul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come,— 

1,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  profess 

self  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician^ 

ir  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dare 

s  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils,' 

in  such  as  most  seem  yours  :-— I  «ay,  I  comie 

m  your  good  queen. 

[.eon.  Good  queen ! 

'^aul*  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  I  say^ 

good  queen; 
1  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
nan,  the  worst  about  you.^ 
^^ean.  Force  her  hence. 

^auL  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyesj 
}t  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord,  Y\\  off; 
:,  first,  ril  do  my  errand. — ^The  good  queen, 
she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter; 
"6  *tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

\Laying  dtnvn  the  Child. 


mm^  in  eomforCioff  i^r  eviUf']    Comforting  is  here  used  io 
tgil  aease  of  com^rting  and  abetting  in  a  criminal  action. 
^m^tke  xoont  about  yaiu]  Were  1  the  weakest  of  your  aer- 
I,  I  would  yet  daim  the  combat  against  aoy  aocuMr. 

Oh.  Ill,  O  o 


II 


Q ,    «^    J^^,^^ 


?H 


\ 

1 

» 


% 


Leon, 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ? 
Thou,  dotard,    \To  Antigon 

tir  d/  un  roosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here, — 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  tl 

Paul. 
Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  i 
Tak'st  up  the  princess,  by  th 
Which  he  has  put  upon't  I 

Leon.  ] 

Paul.  So,  I  would,  you  ( 
doubt, 
You'd  call  your  children  you 

Leon. 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  j 

Paul. 
But  one,  that's  here  ;  and  th 
The  sacred  honour  of  himsel 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's. 


^  A  mankind  vsitck  /}  i.  e.  masculi 

^ thou  art  xvoman-tir^dyj   ^ 

woman;  hen-pecked. 

* /%  crone  J  i.  e.  thy  old  \i 
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* 

Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will 
not 

(For  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 

He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't,)  once  remove 

The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten. 

As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  huSf ' 
band, 

And  now  baits  me ! — ^This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 

It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes  : 

Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 

Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 

So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords. 

Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 

And  copy  of  the  father  :  eye,  nose,  lip, 

The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead;    nay,  the  val- 
ley, 

The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek;    his 
smiles ; 

The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger :— • 

And,  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast  made  it 

So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 

The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 

No  yellow  in't  ;^  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 

Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

Leon.  A  gross  hag  !— 

And,  lozel,®  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands, 

Tliat  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 

Hardly  one  subject. 

'  No  vellotv  inU  ;]    YvIIotv  is  the  colour  of  jealousy. 
«  Ana,  Io«el,]  A  term  of  contempt,  meaning  worthless,  dis- 
l|onest. 

002 


(Not  able  to  produce  more  a 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'c 

vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignobl 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  work 

Leon. 
Out  of  the  diamber  with  he 
Whei^  were  her  life  ?  ^e  di 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     h 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not 
Look  to  your  babcj  my  lord 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit ! — ^W 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  ■ 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not 
So,  BO : — Farewell ;  we  are  g 

Leon.  ThoQ,  traitor,  hast  s 
My  child  ?  away  with't ! — e% 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  tak< 
And  see  it  instantly  consum* 
'Even  thou,  and  none  but  the 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  i 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  oi 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  tl 
And  wilt  encounter  with  mr 
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These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in  t. 

1  Lord.  We  can ;  my  royal  liege^ 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 
Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
credit; 
We  have  always  truly  servM  you ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us :  And  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  pur* 

pose; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :  We  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  x^^ 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?  Better  bum  it  now, 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live : 
It  shall  not  neither.— You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[7b  Antigonus. 
You  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard* s  life :  for  His  a  bastard. 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey, — what  will  you  adventure 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
ril  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Licon.  It  shall  be  possible :  Swear  by  this  sword^^ 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it ;  (seest  thou  ?)  for 
the  fitil 

^  Smear  by  this  svoordfl  It  was  anciently  Ae  custom  to 

swear  by  the  cross  on  die  hapdle  of  a  tvrorcL 
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Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be  4 

Death  to  thysflf,  but  to  thy  Icw'd-tongu'd  wife;  * 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.  We  enjoin  tbe^ 
As  tliou  art  hc^fman  to  us,  tliat  thou  carry  i 

Tliis  female  bastard  licncc ;  and  that  thou  bear  it  • 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out  ' 

Of  our  dominions;  and  that  tiiere  thou  leave  it,  ' 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection,  4 

And  favour  of  the  climate.  As  by  strange  fortune  ■* 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, —  ( 

On  thy  sours  [»ril,  and  thy  body's  torture, — 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place,' 
Where  cliance  may  nurse,  or  end  it :  Take  it  up. 

yin/.  1  sHcar  to  do  tliis,  though  a  present  death  t 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  jworbabo: 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens,  ■ 
To  be  thy  nurses  !  Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say 
Casting  their  savagencss  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prospt^rous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require!  and  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side,  H 

Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  lossl  rtfj 

[£,r/V,  with  the  Chi' ^ 
Leon.  No,  rii  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

J  Aften.  Pkoisc  your  highness,  posts. 

From  those  jou  sent  to  tlic  oracle,  are  come  >' 

An  hour  since  :  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  i 

Being  well  arriv'd  from  Dclphos,  are  both  landed,  ^ 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed' 

Ilath  been  beyond  account.  i'. 

Lam.  Twenty-three  days      \ 

Tlicy  Iiave  been  absent:  'Tis  good  speed  i  foretels,  < 

I 

■    III  .  commend  it  sti 
place,  as  a  stranger,  witl 


J 

A 

■nm 
"1 
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The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 

The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords ; 

Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 

Our  most  disloyal  lady :  for,  as  she  hatli 

Been  publicly  accus  a,  so  shall  she  have 

A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives. 

My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 

Aad  think  upon  my  bidding,  lEseunt. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  L    The  same.    A  Street  in  some  Town. 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report. 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methinks,  I  so  should  term  them,)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  ui>eartbly 
It  was  i'the  offering ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o*the  oraclci 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpriz'd  my  sense. 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  be't  so  I— ^ 
As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
l^ie  time  is  worth  the  use  on't.^ 

Cko.  Great  Apollo^ 

^  The  time  is  toorth  the  use  on^tj]  The  time  is  toorth  the  use  on% 
,nieaiis,  the  time  which  we  have  spent  in  visiting  De^08|  has  (C* 
compensed  us  for  the  trouble  of  so  spending  iu 
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Turn  all  to  the  best !  These  proelamatioiis^ 
So  forcmg  fiiults  upon  Heitnione^ 
I  Utde  hke. 

Dion.  The  violent  carrii^  of  it 

Will  clear^  or  end,  the  business  :  When  Ae  wade, 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up,) 
Shall  ^  contents  discov^,  something  rare,         # 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge,—-— Go^-^-freA 

horses; — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue !  {^Ej^eunP. 

SCENE  11. 

ITie  same.    A  Ctmrt  of  Justice. 

Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear  properly 

seated. 

Leon.  Tliis  sessions  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pio- 
nounce,) 
Even  pushes  Against  our  heart :  The  party  tried^ 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife ;  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov*d.-^Let  us  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  injustice ;  which  shall  have  due  ooiirs^ 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation.*— «—»• 
Produce  the  ptsoner. 

O^.  It  is  his'hi^ness*  }Jeaaure,  that  the  qaten 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.«--iSilence  I 

Hermioke  is  brought  in,  guarded;  Paulina  and 

Ladies,  attending. 

Leon.  Read  die  indictment. 
Offi.  Hermione,  ^ueen  to  ihc  worthy  JLeoaAaB, 
^^  ^Sicilta,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arrmgnei 


'  Bfeii  to  tkeguikf  or  tke  purgatum.^  The  nori  wvm  h  not 
so  be  undOTSCood  have  as  «a  ocAirr*,  fcatl  m  at^9cim,  sigw^ 
ing  equal  or  indjjffirpiS.  .     .  . 
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rf  kigh  treawnj  in  carnndtting  adultery  with  P<h 
lixenes,  king  of  Bohemia;  and  conspiring  with 
Camillo^  to  take  away  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  J  thy  royal  husband:  the  pretence^  whereof 
being  hf  circumstances  partly  laid  open^  thou,  Her« 
mione,  contrary  to  thejaith  and  allegiance  of  a  true 
subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  thar  better 
safety,  to  fly  away  by  night. 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say^  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation  ;  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself;  it  shall  scarce  boot 

me 
To  say,  Not  guilty  ;  mine  integri^. 
Being  counted  falsehood,'  shall,  as  I  express  it. 
Be  so  receivM.     But  thus,-— If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 
1  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — ^You,  my  lord,  best  know, 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  ami  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Tlian  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  playM,  to  take  spectators  :  For  b^old  me,— * 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince^-«-liere  standing, , 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour,  Yore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it* 

'<  -— — >j9ne^eiice  — ]  Is,  in  this  place,  taken  for  a  ukemclrndp  a 
wsngHjorMcd. 

9  mm^^  mime  ha^grkyf  Sax!]  Thatii,  mjmrimhmg accounled 
wdthimUf  mj  assertiao  of  il  will  {mh  ooi  for  a  lis.  Faltehwod 
Oicaos  both  imckery  and  lie.    Johmsom. 

^  .^^.^  Foriifkflprim  it  ^  I4fk  kiMm  to  wttofBljgne/i  mod 
m  math  obIj  is  cemuiestd  by  one:  I  would  therefore  wiUniglir 

it     JOHVMOM., 


liie  bound  of  honour ;  or, 
That  way  inclining;  harde 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  m 
Cry,  Fye  ujjon  my  grave ! 

Leoji. 
That  any  of  these  bolder  vi 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay 
Than  to  perform  it  first/ 

Her. 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  nc 
Leon.  You  will  not  own 
Her. 
Which  comes  to  me  in  nam 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  P 


% 


u  T^  ?  derivative  from  me  to  7ni 

probably  borrowed  from  Ecclesiastic 

impressed  on  the  femaJe  mind  •  «  T 

honour  of  his  father;  and  a  mothei 

unto  her  children:'     Steevens. 

^  I  ne'er  heard  ycty 

That  any  of  these  holder  vices  wj 

Less  impudence  to  gainsay  tchat 

Than  to  perform  itfrst.'] '  It  is  a 

'I^^^jV  ^'  ^^^'  according  to  th( 
8houJd  be  more,  or  voa7ited  should  be 
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(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess^ 

I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir  d ; 

With  such  ^  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 

A  lady  like  me  ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 

So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 

Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  mc 

Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude. 

To  you,  and  toward  your  friend ;  whose  love  had 
spoke. 

Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely. 

That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 

I  know  not  how  it  tastes  ;  though  it  be  dish'd 

For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it. 

Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 

And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves^ 

Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leo7U  You  knew  of  his  dejiarturc,  as  you  know 

What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  his  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
^ou  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not; 

My  life  stands  in  the  leveP  of  your  dreams. 
Which  I'll  lav  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  di*eams; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixcncs, 
And  I  but  drcam'd  it : — As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  feet  are  so,')  so  past  all  truth  : 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails ; 
For  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage. 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  yqur  threats ; 

*  Mif  life  stands  in  the  level  — ]  To  be  in  the  level  is,  io  be 
vMin  the  reach. 

*  f  Those  qfi/iour  fact  are  soyj']  i.  e.  gtiilt. 


JIV^I  L. 


:  if;  Starred  most  unluckily/  i 

^  l^  .  The  innocent  milk  in  its 

Haled  out  to  murder  :  M 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet ;  \ 
The  child-bed  privilege  d 
To  women  of  all  fashion  :• 
Here  to  this  place,  i*the  oj 
I  have  got  strength  of  lim 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  1 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ? 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistak 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw  : — hi 
f\Vhich  I  would  fi-ee,)  if  I 
Upon  surmises  ;  all  proofs 
But  what  your  jealousies  a 
Tis  rigour,  and  not  law.— 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  Thi 

Is  altogether  just :  therefoi 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his 

I 

Her.  The  emperor  of  F 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and 

His  dancrhtpr*o  f».;«i '   i^u-x 
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rhc  flatness  of  my  misery ;  *  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Reenter  Officers,  with  Cleomenes  and  Diov. 

O^.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of 
justice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been   both   at  Delphos;    and  from   thence  have 

brought 
This  seaTd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

I^on.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

OJi.  [^Reads.'j  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes 
blameless,  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant,  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten  ;  and  the 
king  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that,  which  is  lost, 

he  not  found- 
Lords.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 
Her.  Praised ! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 
Offi.  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'the  oracle : 

The  sessions  shall  proceed ;  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 
Leon.  What  is  the  business  } 

Serv.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 


^  The  flatness  of  my  misery  ;]   That  it,  how  low,  bow  Jlat  I 
laid  bj  my  calamity.    Johnson. 
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Of  the  queen's  sjjecd,'  is  gone.  '' 

Leon.  How!  gone?  'I 

Serv.  Is  deaAi 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry;    and  the  heavens  tliem-i 

sdvts 

Do  stritccal  HIV  injustice.  [Hersiione  ^rtm/j.]  Ho* 

Mou  there  ?  \ 

Paul.  Tills  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen: — Low 

down, 

And  sec  «liat  death  is  doing. 

Lton.  Take  her  hence 

Hrr  he;irt  Is  hut  o'crcharg'd  ;  she  will  recover. —  ^ 
I  have  too  uiueh  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion : —  4 
'JJescceh  voii,  tenderly  apjily  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[^.(■(7"/^  Paulika  (/;/(/ Ladies,  with  Hem!* 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle! — 
I'll  reconcile  nic  to  Polixenes  ; 
New  Won  my  queen  ;  recall  the  good  Camillo; 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy: 
For,  beiu]L^  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bIoiid\  llioiiii;hts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  fi>r  tlic  minister,  to  })oison 
My  frit'iul  Polixenes:  which  had  been  done, 
But  th;it  tile  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied  _  | 

My  swift   command,    though    I    with    death,  an^i 

with 
Reward,  did  tlircatcn  and  encourage  him,  ' 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done  :  he,  moat  humane,     ' 
And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice  ;  quit  his  fortunes  here,         | 
Which  you  knew  great :  and  to  the  certain  h&zani   1 
Of  all  ineertainties  himself  commended," 
No  richer  than  his  honour: — Mow  he  glisters         '" 

I  Of  the  queen's  speed,]  Of  the  wym  of  the  utteenlttiiltail 
WG  Still  say,  lie  apeii  v 
*  ——  I'dniniended; 
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Tliorotigh  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  f ' 

Re-enter  Paulika. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while  I 

O,  cut  my  lace ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What   studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for 
mc  ? 
What  wfieels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  What  flaying  ?  boiling. 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive  ;  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?  Tliy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  think,  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  tnou  betrayJst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing ; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fix)l,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was't  much, 
Thou  would*st  have   jwison'd  good  Camillo's  ho- 
nour,® 
To  have  him  kill  a  king  ;  poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little,  though  a  devil 


^  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  /]  This  vehement  retraction 
«f  Leontes,  aoooippanied  with  the  confession  of  more  crimes 
than  he  was  suspected  of,  is  agreeable  to  our  daily  experience  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  violent  tempers,  and  the  eruptions  of  minds 
oppressed  with  guilt.     Johnson. 

•  Thou  toould^st  have  poisoned  good  Camiilo^s  honour^']  How 
iAioHld  Paulina  know  this  ?  No  one  had  charged  the  Kins  with 
tliit  crime  except  himself,  while  Paulina  was  absent,  attending  os 
Hermione.    The  poet  seems  to  have  forgotten  tins* 

11 
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Would  have  »hed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don*t  :• 
Nor  is't  directly  kid  to  thee^.  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts    high    for   one   to    tender^)    ckft   the 

heart 
That  could  conceive,  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemished  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  But  the  last,-^0,  lords^ 
When    I  have   said,  cry,  woe!*^the  queen^  the 

queen, 
The  sweetest,  dearest,  creatoress  dead;  and  ven* 

geance  for  t 
Not  droppd  down  yet 

1  Lord.  The  hieher  povirers  forbid  t 

Paul.  I  say,  she*s  dead :  I*lf  swear^t :  if  w<^, 

nor  oath. 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye,  - 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I  U  serve^you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods, — ^But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier    -J 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake  tbee  '' 
To  nothing  but  despair.    A  thousand'knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  stiU  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on  s 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much  ;  I  have  deserv*d 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more ; 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fiuilt 
I*the  boldness  of  your  speech. 


though  a  4mA 


Would  have  ihed  u>aUr  out  offire^  ere  iatft .-]  L  e.  a  devil 
ifould  hove  shed  tears  of  pity  o*sr  dw  dssHied»  sie  he  wosiA 
have  committed  such  an  actioiu 
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Paul.  I  am  sorry  for  t  ;^ 

A.11  faults  I  make^  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them^ 
[  do  repent :  Alas,  I  have  showed  too  much 
rbe  rashness  of  a  woman :  he  is  touched 
To  the  noble  heart.— -What's  gone,  and  whafs  past 

help, 
Should  be  past  grief:  Do  not  receive  affliction 
^t  my  petition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you 
Df  wliat  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
!iir,  royid  sir,  forgive  a  fooli^x  woman : 
rbc  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool,  again ! — 
TH  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children  ;  * 

[*U  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
IVho  is  lost  too :  Take  your  patience  to  you, 
KxiA  ril  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  sp^k  but  well, 

fVhen  most  the  truth  ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
riian  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr  ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen^  and  son  : 
[)ne  grave  shall  be  for  both ;  upon  them  shall 
rhe  causes  of  liieir  death  appeal^  unto 
!)iir  shame  perpetual :  Once  a  day  1*11  visit 
rhe  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears,  shed  there^ 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  So  long  as 
>fature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercise, 
k>  long  I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come^ 
Lnd  lead  me  to  these  jorrows.  ^Ej^eunt. 

^  I  am  sorry  JbrU ;]  This  is  another  instanee  of  the  sudden 
hangei  incident  to  vehement  and  ungoyeraable  minds* 


VOL.  Ill*  P  P 
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SCENE  III. 

Boliemia«     A  desert  Country  near  the  Sed. 

Enter  Antigonus,  with  the  Child;  and  a  Mariner* 

Ant.  Thou    art    perfect   then/  our    ship   hatb 
touched  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  .      Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly^ 
And  threaten  present  blusters.     In  my  conscience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angiy, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their    sacred    wills    be    done!-^Go^    get 
aboard; 
Look  to  thy  bark ;  111  not  he  long^  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i*the  land :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather  ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon*t.     . 

Ant.  Go  tliou  away : 

ni  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'tlic  business.  [Ejnt* 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe : 

I  have  heard,   (but  not  believM,)  the  spirits  of  th^ 

dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear  d  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another  ^ 
I  never  ^aw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 

'  Thou  art  perfect  theny'\  Perfect  is  often  used  for  certain^  in0 
Misuredy  or  well  informed^  by  almost  all  our  ancient  wrtteis» 
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So  fillM^  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  robes^ 

Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 

My  cabin  where  I  lay :  thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 

And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 

Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 

Did  this  break  from  her :  Good  Antigonus, 

Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition^ 

Hath  made  thy  pei^son  for  the  thrower-out 

Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, — 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 

There  xceep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 

Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 

J pr^ythee,  calVt :  for  this  ungentle  business, 

Put  on  thee  by  my  Lord,  thou  neer  shalt  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more : — and  so,  with  shrieks. 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys  : 

Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squar  d  by  this.     I  do  believe, 

Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death  ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  King  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father. — Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[Laying  down  the  Child. 
TTiere  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character :  *  there  these  ; 

[Laying  down  a  Bundle. 
Which   may,    if  fortune  please,   both  breed   thee, 

pretty. 
And  still  rest  thine. ^The  storm  begins : — Poor 

wretch. 
That,  for  thy  mother  s  fault,  art  thus  exposed 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow  ! — Weep  I  cannot. 


•  thif  character :]  thy  description ;  i.  e.  the  writing  after- 
wards discovered  with  Perdita.  «: 

P  P2 
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But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accarsM  ftm  t. 

To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — ^Farewell  1 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more  ;  tliou  art  like  toliare 

A  lullaby  too  rough  :  I  never  saw 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clankMlf  }-* 

Well  may  I  get  aboard! ^This  is  the dhaoe; 

I  am  gone  for  ever.  [/J.riY,  pursued  by  a  Bear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would,  tlierc  were  no  age  between  ten 
and  thrcc-aiul-twenty  ;  or  that  youth  would  skcp 
out  thr  rest:  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between 
but  getting  wenches  with  ehild,  wronging  the  tn- 
c*icntr\,  stealing,  fighting. — Mark  you  ryenfil  *  ■ 
Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen,  and 
two-and-twonty,  hunt  this  weatlier?  They  ha?c 
.scared  away  t^vo  of  my  best  sheep ;  which,  I  finu*, 
the  wolf  will  sooner  find,  than  tlic  master}  if  any 
where  I  have  them,  *tis  by  the  sea-side,  browzing 
on  ivv.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will !  what  have 
we  here  ?  [Taking  up  the  Chi/d.]  Mercy  en's,  a 
l)arne  ;  a  very  pretty  barne !  A  boy,  or  a  cliild,'  I 
wonder  ?  A  prett}'  one ;  a  very  pretty  one :  Sute, 
some  seai)e :  though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can 
read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  sca[X?.  This  has 
been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some  be- 
lli nd-door- work  :  they  were  w^armer  that  got  this. 
tlum  the  poor  thing  is  here.  Fll  take  it  up  for  pity: 
yet  ril  tarry  till  my  son  come ;  he  hollaed  but  crin 
now.     Whoa,  ho  boa  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

C/o.  Hilloa,  loa ! 

S/fcp.  What,  art  so  near  ?  If  thou*lt  sec  a  thing 

^ A  1)01/  or  a  child,]  I  am  told,  that  in  8ome  of  our  in- 
land counties,  dfnnale  infant^  in  contradistinction  to  a  matt  anCf 
U  still  tonued,  among  the  peasantry»--a  chiid.    Stsevens. 
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« 


«^ 


It. 


to  talk  on  whea  thou  ait  dead  and  mUen,  cooa^ 
bither.    What  ailest  thou^  n^ao  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  ai^hU^  by  se^  imd  hf 
land  ;^F— but  I  asa  not  to  say,  it  is  a  sea,  Ib^  it  is  noir 
the  sky  ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it,  you  caioAqt 
thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Skep.  Why,  hoy,  how  is  it  ? 

Cio*  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes^ 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore !  but  that's 
not  to  the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the 
poor  souls  I  sometimes  to  see  *em,  and  not  to  see 
em :  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  ynain- 
mast ;  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  ficotjb,  as 
you*d  thrust  a  cork  into  a  h(^shcad.  And  thon  for 
the  land  service,— To  see  how  the  bear  toce  out  his 
shoulder'-bone ;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  he^,  and 
said,  bis  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman  : — ^But  to 
m9ke  an  end  of  the  ship  :-*to  see  how  the  sea  flap- 
dragened  it  -/ — but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls  rqared, 
and  the  tea  mocked  &cm ;— -and  how  the  poor  gen- 
tleman roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him,  bolib  roar* 
ing  louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 

JShep.  ""Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this  boy  ? 

Ch.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw 
tbese  sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water, 
nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman  ;  he*s  at  it 
now. 

Shep.  Would  i  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  sh^  side^  to 
have  helped  her;  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing.  [^Aside. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters!  heavy  matters!  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.     Now  bless  thyself;  thou  met'st 


flap-dragoned  it .-]   i.  e.  swallowed  it,  as  our  ancient 
topers  swallowed  Jiajhdragons. 


I-  * 


all  gold  I 

Shep,  This   is  fairy  gold, 
so :  up  with  it,   keep  it   clo 
next  way.  ®    We  are  lucky,  b< 
requires  nothing  but  secrecy .- 
Come,  good  boy,  the  next  wa; 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way 
1*11  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten : 
but  when  they  are  hungry :  if 
left,  ril  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed  : 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him, 
to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  MaiTy,  will   I ;  and  y 
him  i'the  ground. 

Shep.  *Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy 
deeds  on't. 


a  bearinp'cloth  — ^]   A  bearing 


or  cloth  with  which  a  child  is  usually  < 

to  the  church  to  be  baptized.  Percy. 
^ some  cha?igeling  ;]  i.  e.  some 

fairies  in  the  room  of  one  which  they  1 
^  You*re  a  made  old  man  ;]  i.  e.  yoi 
■  —  the  next  U'A^.]  i.  c.  the  near< 

1  9  —  never  curst,]   Curst ^  sicnifies 
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ACT  IV. 

Enter  Time,  as  Chorus. 

Time.  I, — that  please  some,  try  all ;  both  joy, 
and  terror. 
Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make,  and  unfold  error,— 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime. 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  sHde 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;'  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  overthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-bom  hour 
To  plant  and  overwhelm  custom  :  Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  received :  I  witness  to 
The  tinges  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  thines  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  tjDrn  my  glass ;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies  ;  so  grieving. 
That  he  shuts  up  himself ;  imagine  me. 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  reniember  well, 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizcl 

■  — —  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;]  Our  author  attends  more  to  his  ideas  than 
to  his  words.  The  growth  of  the  wide  gap^  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar ;  but  he  means,  ffie  growth^  or  progression  of  the  time  which 
filled  up  the  gap  of  the  story  between  Perdita's  birth  and  her  six* 
leenth  year.  To  leave  this  growth  untried^  is,  to  leave  the  passages 
of  the  intermediate  years  unnoted  and  unexamined*  Untriea  is 
tioi,  perhaps,  the  word  which  he  would  have  chosen,  but  which 
his  rhyme  required.    Johnson. 
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I  now  name  to  you  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  sj)eak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wond'ring :  What  of  her  ensues, 

I  list  not  prophecy  ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  whidi  follows  tfier. 
Is  the  argument  of  time:^  Of  this  tllow,' 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  new  ; 
If  never  yet,  that  I'ime  himself  doth  tay, 
He  wishes  earnestly,  you  never  nniy.  {^Estk. 

SCENE  I. 

The  same.  A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Polixenes. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  flMre  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  sickness,  denying  thee  any  tbittg ; 
a  death,  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  rtfibeen  years,"*  since  I  saw  mycmmtty : 
thou<rh  I  have,  for  the  mo!tt  part,  been  ained  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Be^des^  the  prti- 
tcnt  king,  my  master,  hath  sent  ibr  me:  fed  whdsc 
feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  ^Tefireen 
to  think  so ;  which  is  another  spur  to  my  depidr^re. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
tlie  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now:  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made; 
better  not  to  have  had  tliee,  than  thus  to  want  thee: 
thou,    having  made   me   busmesses,  which  laone, 


3 


to  npprrycr. 


apprfvcr. 

4  //  id  liftccn  1/cars^']  We  should  read— ^nxletfn,  aecSmdiDg  fa 
!5cveral  preceding  passages. 
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p^ithout  thee,  can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either 
»toy  to  execute  them  divself,  or  take  away  ivith  thee 
tbe  very  services  thou  nast  done :  whkh  if  I  have 
not  enough  considered,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to 
be  more  diankf^l  to  thee,  shall  be  my  study  ;  and 
my  pix^t  therein,  the  heaping  friendshipe.^  Of 
tlMt  falal  country  Sicilia,  pr  ythee  speak  no  more : 
whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with  the  remem<* 
brance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou  call'st  him,  and 
reconciled  king,  my  brother;  whose  loss  of  his 
jnost  precioiis  queen,  and  children,  are  even  now 
to  be  afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  saw'st  thorn 
the  prince  Florizcl  my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  un- 
happy, their  issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are 
in  losing  them,  when  dicyhavc  approved  their  virtues. 

Ca77i.  Sir,  it  is  three  days,  since  I  saw  the  prince : 
What  his  hamner  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  un- 
known :  but  I  nave,  missingly,^  noted,  he  is  of  late 
much  retired  from  court ;  and  is  less  frequent  to 
his  princely  exercises,  than  formerly  he  hath  ap- 
peared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo ;  and 
with  some  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 
servioe.  Which  look  upon  his  removedness:  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence  ;  Tliat  he  is  seldom 
from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man, 
they  say,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
'imagination  of  his  neiglibours,  is  grown  into  an  un- 
speakable estate. 

Cam.  1  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  of  most  rare  no4}e :  the  report  of  her  is 
^extended  more,  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
such  a  cottage. 

5  ■    ■■  4ind  m^  f^vfi^  therein^  the  heaving frienikhipB.^  Friend" 
skips  iSy  I  believe,  here  used,  with  sumcieiit  licence,  merely  for 
Jhendfy  fSfifn.    Maxonb. 

lobinDglyJ  Mmingli^  i.  e.  atnitvrvefa,  not  oonstantlj. 
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Pol.  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligenot 
But,  I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  we 
will,  not  appearing  what  wc  are,  have  some  ques- 
tion' with  the  shepherd ;  from  whose  simpticity,  I 
think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  son'i- 
resort  tliithcr.  Pr'ythee,  be  my  present  partner 
in  thiH  business,  and  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of 
Sicilia.  \ 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo  1 — IVe  must  disguise 
selves.  {Esela^^ 


SCENE  11.  < 

The  same.     A  Road  near  the  Shepherds  Cottagt,{ 
Enter  Autolycus,  •finging.  \ 

JVhe)i  ildlfodils  begin  to  peer* j 

IV'ilh.  heigh  !  the  dody  over  the  dale, —  | 

lf'lti/i  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o' the  year  ; 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  iu  the  winters  pak?^ 

'' some  queBtion  — ]  i.  c.  some  talk. 

■  iVkcrt  daffhtiils  begi»  toptcr, 

Aad 

Jogon,Jogoii,lkcJbol-palit  iraj,]  "  Two  norueHtical  M 
by  the  rogue  AutoIycuB,"  says  Dr.  Bumey:  who  subM'qiH. 
observes,  that  "  This  Autolycus  is  liie  true  anciml  Miiutrcl,'! 
described  in  the  old  Fabliftux."  I  believe,  that  many  of  OW 
readers  will  push  the  campcirison  a  little  further,  and  concur  wA 
me  in  thinking  that  our  modern  miiistrols  of  tlie  opera,  like  ibti 
predecessor  Autolycua,  ore  pkkjiockets  as  well  as  siugers  of  hom* 
lenacat  ballads.     Stebvesh. 

•>  For  i/ie  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pate.']  The  meHitiag  i> 
ihe  Bed,  tlie  spring  blood  now  reignt  o'er  the  parts  lattfly  under 
Ihe  domiuion  of  winter.  The  EngUsh  pale,  the  frith  pHt,  wan 
fre<{uent  expressions  in  Sh^ispeare's  time ;  and  tlie  words  lidaak 
fait  were  choeea  for  tbe  sake  of  the  aiUilhem.    Fauux. 
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The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge^ — 

IVithj  hey!  the  sweet  birds,  O,  hoxv  they  sing!--^ 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  *  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  larky  that  tirra4irra  chants,^^ 

Withy  hey!  with,  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  Jay  .---^ 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  auntSj* 

JVhile  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three-pile  ;^  but  now  I  am  out  of  service  : 

^ut  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night  : 
And  when  I  zvander  here  and  there^ 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give. 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffick  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look 
to  lesser  linen.  My  father  named  mc  Autolycus; 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  wai 
likewise  a  snapper-up  pf  unconsidered  trifles  :  With 
die,  and  drab,'*  I  purchased  this  caparison  ;  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat:*  Gallows,  and  knocks 
are  too  powerful  on  the  highway :  beating,  and 
hanging,  are  terrors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to  come,  I 
sleep  out  the  thought  of  it.— A  prize !  a  prize ! 

pj^gging  tooth  — ]  perhaps  proggingf  i.  e.  thievish. 
my  auntSf']    Aunt  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  a 
cant  word  ior  a  bawi, 

^  —  U)ore  three-pile  ;]  i.  e.  rich  velvet. 

^ With  dUy  and  drab^']  i.  e.  with  gaining  and  whoring^ 

^  — —  the  silly  cheat ;]  Caut  term  for  picking  pocketsi 
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Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  mc  see  : — ^Eveiy  'leven  wether«-«tx>4s  ;• 
every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  ehilliog :  fifteen 
hundred  shorn, — What  comes  the  wool  to  t 

Aut.  If  the  springe  hold,  the  oock*s  mine. 

[Aait. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters.— Let  me 
r$ee;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast? 
Three  pound  of  sugar ;  fioe  pound  of  currants; 

yicc ^What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rioe? 

But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  ftsst, 
and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four-and- 
t\\  enty  nose<^ays  for  the  shearers  :  three-man  song- 
men  all/  and  very  good  ones  ;  but  they  arc  most  of 
them  means ^  and  bases :  but  one  Puntan  amongst 
them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must 
have  saffron  J  to  colour  the  warden  pies  ;^  macCy'-^ 
dates, — none ;  that's  out  of  my  note :  nutmegs,  se- 
ven ;  a  race  J  or  two,  of  ginger ;  but  that  I  may 
bco  ;—four  pound  of  prunes  J  afid  as  mang  of  raisins 
otlw  sun. 

Jut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom  ! 

[Grovelling  on  the  grouni. 

do.  rthc  name  of  me, 

Aut.  O,  help  mc,  help  me  !  pluck  but  off  fhm 
rags  ;  and  then,  death,  death! 

Cla.  Alaek,  poor  soul!  thou  hast  need  of  more 
raus  to  lav  on  thcc,  rather  than  have  these  dS. 

Aut.  Oy  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offendl 


/or/,  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool :  every  tod  yieldi  a  pound 
niul  sonic  odd  j^hillings ;  what  tlien  will  the  wool  af  fiftaea  hun* 
drcd  yield  ? " 

"' threc'inan  sottg-men  all^"]  L  e.  singasiof  inMhisi 

parts. 

8 itwans  — ^  Means  are  tenors. 

warden  j9ii»/]  fVardfim  ax^n*f9a6^x(. 
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tut  fhwt  than  the  stripes  I  have  received ;  which  are 
mighty  ones,  and  milhon^. 

Ch.  Alas,  poor  man  !  a  milhon  of  beating  may 
<5Mlie  to  a  great  matter. 

Atit.  I  am  fobbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
:  and  apparel   ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
\  thitiga  put  upon  me. 
K       Ch.^  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut*  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Cfo*  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  tlie 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee  ;  if  this  be  a  horse- 
mail's  coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend  ma 
thy  hand,  TU  help  thee :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

[^Helping  him  up. 

Aui.  O !  good  sir,  tenderly,  oh ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul. 
.  Aut.  O,  good  sir,   softjy,  good  sir :  I  fear,   sir, 
my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo*  How  now  )  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir ;  IPicks  his  pocket.']  good 
atr^  softly ;  you  ha*  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  monay 
for  thee.  % 

V  ^t^t.  No,  good  sweet  sir;  no,  I  beseech  you, 
air :  I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  tliree  quarters  of  a 
aple  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall  there, 
have  money,  or  any  thing  I  want:  Oder  me  no 
money,  I  pray  you  ;  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  Wnat  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 
you? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my  dames  :^  I  knew  him  once  a 
servant  of  the  prince  ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for 

,  *  —  tufith  trol-my  dames :]  Trou-madame^  French.  The  old 
Baglish  title  of  this  game  was  pigeon-holes  ;  as  the  arches  in  the 
machine  through  which  the  baOs  are  rolled>  resemble  the  cavities 
made  for  pigtons  in  a  dove^house. 
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which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certminly 
whij)pod  out  of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say;  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make 
it  stay  there  ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Ant,  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well:  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer;  then  a 
process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  mo- 
tion of  the  prodigal  son,*  and  married  a  tinker*s 
wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies; 
and,  having;  flown  over  many  knavish  professions, 
lie  settled  only  in  rogue :  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo^  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig:*  he 
haunts  \vakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

utut.  ^  cry  true,  sir;  he,  sir,  he;  that*s  the  rogue, 
that  })ut  nie  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia: 
if  you  had  hut  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd 
have  run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter; 
I  am  false  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

( 'l<f,   1  low  do  you  now  r 

ulut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was;  lean 
ijtand,  and  walk  :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  yon, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way? 

Aiit,  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well;  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

A  lit.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — [Exit  Clown.] 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
^'pice.  ril  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too: 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another^  and  the 

* motion  of  the  prodigal  xon,]  i.  e.  the  puppeUAem^  thai 

called  jfwtiotis,     A  term  frequently  occurring  in  ouruttlior* 
Prig,  Jbr  my  life,  prig  .•]  'lioprig is  to  fikk* 

11 
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diearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  I 

Jog  OHjjog  on^  the  foot-path  wai/y 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  :* 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day^ 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 

The  same.     A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess  ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     Tliis  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,^  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O,  pardon,  tliat  I  name  them  :  your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark^  o'the  land,  you  have  obscur*d 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid. 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up  :^  But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  It  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired  ;  sworn,  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

^  .         hent  the  stile-a  .*]  To  hent  the  stile,  is  to  take  hold  of  It. 

'  — —  your  extremes,]  That  is,  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct f 
in  obscunng  himself  **  in  a  swain's  wearing,"  while  he  '*  pranked 
lier  up  most  goddess-like." 

^  The  gracious  mark — ]  The  ohject  of  all  men*s  notice, 

^  prank'd  up  .*]  To  prank  is  to  dress  with  ostentation. 
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Flo.  I  bless  the  tim^ 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  ffight  acron 
Thy  father*s  ground. 

rer.  Now  Jove  aflbrd  you  cause ! 

To  rae,  the  difference*  forges  dfead ;  your  great- 
ness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Eiven  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  fates ! 
How  would' he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?'  What  would  he  say  ?  Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbhng  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellowed  ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated  :  and  the  fire-rob*d  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now  :  Their  ti-ansformatioiis 
Wane  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  cnaste :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour ;  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  &ith. 

P^r.  O  but,  dear  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Opposed,    as    it    must  be,    by  the    power    o*tfae 

king: 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 

*  To  me^  the  difference  — ]  L  e.  between  his  rank  and  httu 

^ his  ivorky  so  noble^ 

VUdtf  hound  np  f}  It  is  impoesible  fbr  anj  man  to  rid  hmmind 
of  hif  prcrfetsion.  The  authorBbjp  of  Shakspeare  has  sumilfedhfni 
with  a  metaphor,  which,  rather  than  he  would  lose  it,  ne  has  pal 
with  no  great  propriety  into  the  mouth  of  a  cotmfry  a»d.  Thiflir* 
ipg  of  hit  own  works,  liis  mind  passed  naturaHy  to  the  bkider.  I 
am  glad  that  he  has  no  hint  at  an  editor.    Jouitbok. 
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ich  then  will  speak  ;  that  you  must  change  this 

purpose, 
[  my  life. 

7o.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

h  these  forced  thoughts,  I  pr  ythec,  darken  not 
mirth  o'the  feast :  Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
lot  my  father's :  for  I  cannot  be 
le  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
ugh  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
ngle  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  any  thing 
t  you  behold  the  while.  Your  guests  are  coming: 
up  your  countenance  ;  as  it  were  the  day 
^lebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
two  have  sworn  shall  come. 
*er.  O  lady  fortune^ 

id  you  auspicious ! 

er  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo  dis- 
uised ;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  Others. 

^lo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Iress  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 

I  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

hep.  Fye,  daughter^  when  my  old  wife  liv'd, 

upon 
3  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
h  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all :  serv'd  all : 
aid  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn :  now  here, 
ipper  end  o'the  table,  now,  i'the  middle ; 
his  shoulder,  and  his :  her  face  o'  fire 
h  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
would  to  each  one  sip :  You  are  retir'd, 
[f  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
)  hostess  of  the  meeting  :  Pray  you,  bid 
se  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
'ay  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 

OL.  III.  Q  A 
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Come^  quiench  your  blushes ;  and  present  jrourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o*th|e  feeist :  Come  ouj 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-dieariiig^ 
As  your  good  floct^  sihall  pranpen 

J?er.  Weloome^sirl  [7b  Poi. 

It  is  my  &ther  s  ^1, 1  should  take  on  me 
The  hoste3s-«hip  o'tbe  day : — You'te  welcome,  sir ! 

[To  Camuio. 
Give  me  those  flowera  there,  Dorcaa.^ — Hevecend 

sirs,  ,   . 

For  yoii  there's  rosemaiy,  and  .rue  ?  these  keejp 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  Ions : 
Grace^  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Pol.  ^v  Shepherdess, 

(A  fiur  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages    . 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,— 

Not  yet  on  summer*s  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fidrest  .flowers  o^  Uie  sea- 
son 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streaked  gillyflowers. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kin4 
Our  rustick  garden's  barren ;  and  I  cshtq  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

'  Pol.  Wherefore,  genjtle  maiden^ 

Do  you  neglect  them  ?  ^^ 

Per.  For  I  have '  heard  it  w^ 

There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  s}iarea 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  9*er  tha^  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  many 

'  For  Htnc—2  ^<^*  '^  ^^  jhce^  mgniSa^  kcmise  that. 
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A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 

And  make  conceive  tk  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race ;  This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature,— change  it  rather :  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

PoL  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gill3Hk)wers^ 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble^  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  : 
No  more  than,  were  I  paiiited,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only  there-* 

fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age :  You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,   were  I   of  your 
flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

fairest  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o'the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing : — O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 

* ;•  (Rbbie  — ]    An  instrument  used  by  gardeners  to  make 

holes  in  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  young  plapta. 

a  a2 
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But  sweeter  tlian  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,* 
Or  Cytlierea's  breath;  pale  primrosej*, 
That  die,  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and  f\ 

Tlic  crown-imperial;  hiies  of  all  kindii,  I 

The  0ower-di'-luce  being  one!  O,  these  I  lack,  . 
To  make  ynu  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  frieud,  f 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er.  0 

Flo.  Wliat  ?  like  a  corse  ?f 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on? 
Not  like  a  corse  :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  yoUL 
Howers  :  i 

Motliiiiks,  1  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do  4 

In  Whitsun'  pastorals  :  sure,  tliis  robe  of  mine  ; 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  AVhat  you  do,  . 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak,  sweeti 
I'd  have  j-du  do  it  ever ;  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so  ;  so  give  alms  ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  tor  the  ordering  your  afiairs,  j,- 

To  sing  them  too :  IVlien  you  do  dance,  I  nishyoaf 
A  wave  o'the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do  i 

Nothing  but  tliat ;  move  still,  still  &o,  and  on-n  f 
No  othci'  function  :  £acli  your  doing,*  ( 

So  singular  in  each  particular,  ^ 

Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds,  \ 
'I'hat  all  your  acts  are  queens.  11 

Pe;-.  O  Dorides,  4 


1 violets,  dim,  " 

But  mveelfr  than  thf  lids  qfJuno'i  «yf«,]    I  ausnect  thai  90f\ 
Kuthor  miaUikes  Junu  for  Pallae,  wbi>  vbm  the  eomcu  of  iim 

tyes.     Sweeter  than  " '■'"'  ■-  —  "■''* ' ■■--■  — ' —  '■^ 

uses  svifit  ill  the  f'' 

■> Each  yc 

act  crowns  the  ac 
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Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstained  shepherd ; 
Witn  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles; 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't. — But,  come  ;  our  dance,  I  pray : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  *em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward:    nothing  she   does,  or 

seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  hei'self ; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something, 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  gar- 
lick. 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  *  upon  our 
manners. — 
Come,  strike  up.  \^Musick. 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what 
Fair  swain  is  this,  which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles  ;    and  he  boasts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  :^  but  J  have  it 

'         ■  toe  Handy  Ac]    That  is,  we  are  now  on  our  behaviour. 
*  •-— *  a  vx>rthy  feeding :]    I  QQnc^yefkding  to  be  a  pasture^ 
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UpQii  hifi  own  report,  an4  I  believe  it ; 

He  looks  like  sooth  :^  He  wy^  he  loves  nay  daigh  * 

ter; 
I  think  so  too :  for  never  gitf'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water^  as  hell  staiid^  and  read> 
As  'twere,  my  duugbter's  eyes  :  and,  to  be  plian, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  It  kis^  to  choose^ 
Who  loves  anoth^  bept. 

Pol.  She  dances  featlyp 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing ;  though  I  rqpoii  it^ 
That  shoftUd  be  sileat :  if  yoi  ng  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  sIiaII  bnng  hint  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of .  .;  >. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  agadn  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe  i  no>  the  bagpipe  could  not  momQ  3rau :  he 
sings  several  tunes,  raster  than  yeu*tt  tell  momty ;  he 
litters  them  as  he  had  eaten  IxEtllads,  and  all  men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  be  shall  come 
in  :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  dole- 
ful' matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant 
thing  indeed^  and  sung  hunentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  naan,  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  wdth 
gloves :  he  has  the  prettiest  love  songs  for  maids ;  so 
wij^ut  hawdry>  which  ia  strange ;  with  auch^  ddicate 
burdens  of  dildos  dxkdjadings  :^  jump  her  mnd  thump 
her  ;  and  where  some  stretch-moutnM  rascal  woulcb 
as  it  were,  mean  mi^schieif^  and  break  a,  foul  g^apinto 

and  a  xoorth^  ^etfing  %okea  tract  of  psstuix^  ^%  ioeooiidef^ 
able,  not  unworthy  of  my  dauffhter^fbrtime.    Jo'hnson. 

^  He  looks  like  sooth :]  SooUi  is  truth.    Obsolete. 

6  .....^^jadif^s  .*]  Anlrisb^  dance  erf  tUsname  is  nentiooed  by 
Ben  Jonson,  in  TSc  hfiskMnsquf  at  OmrU 
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the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer^  Whoop,  do 
me  no  hamiy  good  man  ;  pUts  him  off,  shghts  him^ 
with  fVhoopj  do  me  no  harm,  good  man. 

Pol.  This  is  a  br^ve  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ?^ 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'the. 
rainbow ;  jx)ints,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bo- 
hemia can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  coine  to 
him  by  the  gi-oss;  inkles,  caddisses,'  cambricks^ 
lawns  ;  why,  he  sings  them  over,  'as  they  were  gods 
or  goddesses ;  you  would  think,  a  smock  were  a  she- 
angel  :  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the 
work  about  the  square  on't.* 

Clo.  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in  ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in  his  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  ,have  more 
in  '^m  than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

Lawn  J  as  white  as  driven  snow  ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  xvas  crow  ; 
(jloveSy  as  sweet  as  damask  roses  ; 
Masks  for  faces y  and  for  noses  ; 

9  ^^^~^  unhraided  xvares?^  By  unbraided  toares^  the  ClowM 
means,  has  he  any  thing  besides  laces  which  are  braided^  and  are 
the  principal  commodity  sold  by  ballad-singing  pedlers. 

'  — — -  caddtssesy"]  (Jadilis  is,  I  believe,  a  narrow  worsted  gal* 
loon.  I  remember  when  very  young  to  have  heard  it  enumerated 
by  a  pedler  among  the  articles  of  his  pack.  There  is  a  very  nar- 
row slight  serge  of  this  name,  now  made  in  France.  InJue  is  a 
Idnd  of  tape  also.     Ma  lone. 

^  ■  the  ^eve-hand^  and  the  toork  about  the  square  cm'/.]  Per- 
hiqps  the  sleeves  and  bosom  part  of  a  shift. 
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Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady*s  chamber : 
Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers. 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears  ; 
Pins,  and  poking-^ticks  of  steel, 
*  What  maids  ladifrom  head  to  heel : 
Come,    buy  of  me,    come ;    come  buy,    come 

buy; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry : 
Come,  buy,  &c. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  tfaou 
should^st  take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  enthrallM 
as  I  am^  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribands 
and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast ;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that^  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you :  may 
be,  he  has  paid  you  more;  which  will  shame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear 
their  faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you 
are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,'  to  whistle  off  tnese 
secrets ;  but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our 
guests  ?  'Tis  well  they  are  whispering :  Clamour 
your  tongues,*^  and  not  a  word  more. 

^  — —  kiln-Aofe,]  Kiln-hole  is  the  place  into  which  coals  are 
put  under  a  stove,  a  copper,  or  a  kiln  in  which  lime,  &c.  are  to 
oe  dried  or  burned.  To  watch  the  kUn-holej  or  ftoking-hole,  is 
part  of  the  office  of  female  servants  in  farm-houses. 

^  .  Clamour  votir  tongues^']  Perhaps  the  meaning  is.  Give 
one  grand  peal^  and  then  have  done.  "  A  good  Clam  '*  (as  I  learn 
from  Mr.*kichols,J  in  some  villages  is  used  in  this  sense,  signify- 
ing a  grand  peal  ot  all  the  bells  at  once«    Maxons. 
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Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace,*  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  cozened  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here  ?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  arc  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a 
usurer  s  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money-^ 
bags  at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders* 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  mairying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mis- 
tress Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that 
were  present :  Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  first  see  more 
ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut*  Here's  another  ballad,  Of  a  fish,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of 
April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung 
this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was 
thought,  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a 
cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one 
that  loved  her :  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as 
true. 


y<m  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace,]  Taxvdries  were  a  kind 
of  Decklaccs  worn  by  country  wenches. 
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Z^on  Is  it  true  too^  thibk  you  ?  * 

Aut.  Five  justices*  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses, 
momthan  my  pack  will  hold* 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too :  Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty 
one* 

Mop.  Let*8  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why^  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of  Two  maids  wooing  a  man :  there*s 
scarce  a  maid  westward^  but  she  sings  it ;  'tis  in  re- 
quest^ I  can  tell  you. 

I  Mdp.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thoult  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear ;  *tis  in  three  parts* 

Dor*  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago* 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know^  'tis  my 
occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONG. 

A.  Get  you  hence,  Jor  I  must  go  ; 
Where^  it  Jits  not  you  to  know. 

D.  Whither?  M.  Oytvhitker?  D.  Whither  f 
M.  //  becomes  thy  oath  full  well. 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell  : 

D.  Me  too,  lei  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  go^st  to  the  grange,  or  mill: 
D*  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

A.  Neither.  D.  What,  neither?  A.  Neither. 
D.  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be  ; 
M.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me : 

Then,  whither  gifst  ?  say,  tthither  ? 

Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves ; 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad^  talk,  and 

sad^^']   For  sericus. 
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well  not  trouble  them :  Come^  bring  away  thy  pack 
after  me.     Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  bom  :— Ped- 
ler,  let's  have  the  first  choice. — Follow  me,  girls. 
Aut.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.        [Aside. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  capCj 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ? 

Any  silky  any  thready 

Any  toys  for  your  heady 
Of  the  nexvsty  andfinstyjinst  wear  a  ? 

Come  to  the  pedler  ; 

Moneys  a  medlery 
That  doth  utter'^  all  mens  ware-a.^ 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Dorcas^ 
and  MopsA. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herds, three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  hare 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair;*  they  call  them- 
selves sal  tiers  :^  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry'  of  gambob,  be^ 
cause  they  are  not  in't ;  but  they  themselves  are  o 
the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some,  that 
know  little  but  bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away  !  we'll  none  on't ;  here  has  been  too 
much  humble  foolery  already : — I  know,  sir,  w^ 
weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us :  Pray,  let's 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 

7  That  doth  utter  — ]    To  utter.    To  vend  b^  retail. 

*  ■■  aU  men  of  hair  /]  Men  Bfhair^  ire  hairy  metiy  or  uUart. 
A  dance  of  satyrs  was  no  unusual  entertainmeRt  in  the  viodle 
ages. 

9  — -*  thev  call  themselves  saltiers  il   He  roeana  Stands. 

gaUimaufiy  ^    A  conftised  heap  of  thiogs  togeUusf . 


like  Satyrs.    'They'da, 

Pol.  O,  fethcr,  you'll  l 
after.^ — 
Is  It  not  too  &r  gone  ?— Ti 
He's  simple,  and  tells  muc 

fair  shephenl  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  someth 
Vour  mmd   from   feasting. 

young, 
And  handed  love  as  you  do, 
Jo  load  my  she  with  knaci 

sacfc'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury, 
I o  her  acceptance;  you  hav, 
And  nothmg  marted  with  hi 
Interpretation  should  abuse; 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty  • 

Of  happy -holdrng  her. 
'J    ■  Old 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  t 
fhe  gifts,  she  looks  fi»m  me, 
fp  in  my  heart;  which  I  h^v 
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Jut  not  deliver'd. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  hfe 
before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand, 
^s  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow, 
rhat's  bolted*  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o*er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
rhe  hand,  was  feir  before  ! — I  have  put  you  out:— 
But,  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to't, 

Pol.  And  tliis  my  neighbour  too  ?  ' 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all: 
That, — ^\vere  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve  ;  had  force,  and  know- 
ledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man's, — I  would  not  prize  them. 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  ser- 
vice, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer  d. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain ; 

And^  friends  unknown  you  shall  bear  witness  to't : 

*  — —  or  the  fanned  snow^ 
Thafs  bolted,  &c.]    The  fine  sieve  used  by  niillert  to  sepa- 
rate floi¥erfrom  braa  is  called  a  bolting  cloth. 


Alia,  daughter,  yours. 
^^^ol-  Soft.swi 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

J'ol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 
Flo.  j^ 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  ftther 
U,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  sor 
1  hat  best  becomes  the  table 
Is  not  yonr  fkthcr  grown  in 
IJt  reasonable  afliirs  ?  is  he 
With  age,    and  altering  rh 

hear? 
Know  man  (mm  man?  disc 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  I 
iJut  what  he  did  being  chik 

Fto. 
He  has  his  healtl,,  and  ampi 
1  han  most  hare  of  his  aec 
Pol.  ^ 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so  , 
Something  unfiUal  :  Reason, 
Should  choosfe  himself  a  wife 
fhefalher,  (all  whose  joy  is 
But  6,r  posterity,)  should  h< 
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Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
IVhich  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
Vly  father  of  this  business. 

PoL  Let  him  know't. 

Flo,  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son;  he  shall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not  :— 

Mark  our  contract. 

PoL  ♦  •         Mark  your  divorce,  yoqng  sir, 

[^Discovering  himself  ^ 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged :  Thou  a  scepter  s  heir. 
That  thus  affect'sta  sheep-hook! — ^Thouold  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft ;  who,  of  force,  must  know 
TTie  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with ; 

Shep.  O,  my  heart  t 

PoL  I'll   have  thy  beauty  scratch*d  with  briars, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boyi^-^- 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  8igh> 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  (as  never 
I  mean  thou  shs^t,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  bloody  no  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off; — Mark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to   the   court»**-Thou   churl,    for    d)k 

time, 
Though  fiill  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the   dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,   enchant- 
ment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too. 
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That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therem. 

Unworthy  thee,— -if  ever,  hefioeforth^  thoa 

These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open^ 

Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 

I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee^ 

As  thou  art  tender  to't.  [Exit 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard  :^  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly, . 
The  selfsame  sun,  that  shines  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  oiir  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  aHkc. — ^Will't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[To  Florizel. 
I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this :  *Beseech  you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine,-* 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  niy  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father  ? 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest.  * 

Shep.  I  canpot  speak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.— O,  sir, 

[To  Florizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels-in  dust. — O  cursed  wretch ! 

[To  Perdita. 
That  knew*st  this  was  the  prince,  and  would*st  ad- 
venture 
To  mingle  fitith  with  him. — Undone !  undone ! 

1 1  was  noi  muck  afeard  :  &c]  The  chanusUr  it  here  finely 
fustained.  To  have  made  her  quite  astonished  at  the  Kingn^ 
discovery  of  himielf  had  not  become  her  birth ;  and  to  have  gi- 
ven her  presence  of  mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  the  King, 
\^  not  become  her  education.    Warbxtbton. 
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If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  hv'd 

To  die  when  I  desire.  [^Exit. 

Flo.  Wliy  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delay 'd. 
But  nothing  alter  d  :  What  I  was,  I  am : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord. 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — which,  I  do  guess. 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him  ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear  : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often    have  I  told  you,   'twould   be 
thus? 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  And  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'tlie  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within ! — Lift  up  thy  looks  :— 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  ®  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir, 

Flo.  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow ; 


and  by  my  fancy :]  It  must  be  remembered  ihaX  fancy 
in  our  author  very  often,  as  in  this  place,  means  love. 

VOL.  III.  R  R 


l/pon  his  passion  ;  I 
f  "g  for  the  time  (o  c 
Ana  so  deliver,_I  ar 
Wthher.who'^he" 
And,  most  oj,;x>rtune 
A  vessel  rides  fast  bv 

Shall  nothing  benefit 

I  would  your  spirit  „; 

Or  longer  f„. 

I'M  k  Hark,  F 

liU^ryoubyandby 

ResoW  for  flight:  No 
"'s  going  I  could  fram, 

Purehasetl,„,ig,„f  ;„ 
And  that  unhappy  kuig 
I>omuehthirstto,ee*' 

Iam80fr,„gh,„ithe„, 
"^;;»<«"  ceremony. 
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Have  you  deserv'd :  it  is  my  father's  musick^ 
To  sp«ak  your  deeds  ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king  ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self;  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
ril  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress ;  (from  the  whom,  I  see. 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend !  your  ruin  :)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence,) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify,^ 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Fb.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  afler  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do  ; '  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me  : 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 

*  Your  discontenting  ^/^Aer  strive  to  qualify,']  Discontenting  is 
ih  our  author's  langua^  the  same  as  discontented. 
'  But  as  the  unthougnt-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  vohat  x»€  wildly  do  ;'\  Guilty  to^  though  it  sounds  harsh  to 
our  ears,  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time,  or  at  least  of  Shal> 
lipeare  ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  passages  that  should  caution  lia, 
not  to  disturb  his  text  merely  because  the  language  app^rs  dij^ 
ferent  from  that  now  in  use.     Malons. 

R  R  2* 


Of  your  fresh  princess 
'Twixt  his  unkindness 
He  chides  to  hell,  and 
Faster  than  thought,  oi 

Flo. 
What  colour  for  my  vis 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  5 

To  greet  him,  and  to  gi\ 
The  manner  of  your  bca 
What  you,  as  from  your 
'ITiings  known  betwixt  u) 
The  which  shall  point  yc 
What  you  must  say ;  tha 
But  that  you  have  your  fj 
And  speak  his  very  heart 

Flo. 
There  is  some  sap  in  this 

Cam. 
Than  a  wild  dedication  o: 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undn 
To  miseries  enough  :  no 
But,  as  you  shake  off  ont 
Nothing  so  certain  as  yoi 
Do  their  best  i-iffi-"  -'^  ■' 
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Per.  One  of  these  is  true  : 

I  thinks  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind.^ 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  sliall  not,  at  your  father  s  house,  these  seven 

years. 
Be  born  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
rtlie  rear  of  birth. 

Cam*  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions  ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  : 

111  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita. 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon ! — Camillo, — 
Preserver  of  my  fiither,  now  of  me  ; 
The  medicin  of  our  house  ! — ^how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnished  like  Bohemia's  son  ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicily  ■ 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this  :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  apj^ointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play,  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,— one  wcnrd. 

[They  talk  a^dc. 


Enter  Autolycus. 

« 

Aut.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trust, 
his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !  I  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not 

*  But  not  take  in  the  mind.']     To  take  m  anciently  meant  ^ 
conquer^  to  get  the  better  of. 


lu  uu  11  reasonable  man,)  g 
wenches'  song,  that  he  no 
till  he  had  both  tune  and  w 
rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  tha 
stuck  in  ears:  you  might 
it  was  senseless ;  'twas  not! 
of  a  purse ;  I  would  have  i 
in   chains :    no  hearing,    n< 
song,  and  admiring  the  not 
this  time  of  lethargy,  I  pickt 
festival  purses :  and  had  nt 
with  a  whoobub  against  his 
son,  and  scared  my  choughs 
not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  ' 
[Camillo,  Floriz 
forward. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letter 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  c 

/7o.  And  those  that 
Lieontes,- 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  fa 

Per. 
All,  that  you  speak,  shows  fa 

Cam.  W 


■  you 
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We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this ;  omit 
Nothing,  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,  winy 
hanging.  [Asidi 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  why  shakest  thpu 
so  ?.  Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended  to 
thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sin 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  will  steal 
that  fr(Hn  thee :  Yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poyer^, 
we  must  make  an  exchange ;  therefore,  disease  thee 
instantly,  (thou  must  think,  there's  necessity  in't,) 
suid  change  garments  with  this  gentleman  :  ITiough 
the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the  worst,  yet  hold 
thee,  there's  some  boot.* 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir : — I  know  ye  well 
enough.  [Aside. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch :  the  gentleman  is 
half  flayed  already.* 

Aut.  Are  you  m  earnest,  sir  ? — I  smell  the  tricl^ 
of  it. —  [Aside. 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

I^Flo.  and  Autol.  exchange  garnients. 
Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you ! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face  ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you,)  to  shipboard  ' 

Get  undescried. 

4  — —  boot.']  That  is,  something  over  and  dbcve^  or,  as  we  now 
sajr,  iomething  to  boot. 

is  half  flayed  a/rea«(y.]  L  q.  half  stripped  already. 


Jut.  Adieu,  sir. 
Flo.  O,  Perdita,  wh; 
Pray  you,  a  word. 
Cam.  What  I  do  ne 

Of  this  escape,  and  win 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I 
To  force  him  afler ;  in  w 
I  shall  review  Sicilia;  fc 
I  have  a  woman's  longin< 

Flo. 
Tlius  we  set  on,  Camillo, 
Cam.  llie  swifter  spee- 
{^E.veunt  Florizei 
Aut.  1    understand   thi 
have  an  ojien  ear,  a  quick 
is  necessaiy  for  a  cut-pui-si 
also,  to  smell  out  work  foi 
this  19  the  time  that  tlie 
What  an  exchange  had 
what  a  boot  is  here,  with 
gods  do  this  year  connive  ; 
thing  crtempore.     The  p 
piece  of  iniquity ;  stealinj 
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with  his  clog  at  his  heels :  If  I  thought  it  were  not 
a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I 
would  do't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  conceal 
it :  and  tlierein  am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside  ; — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain < 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hang- 
ing, yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there 
is  no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  change* 
ling,  and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Sfiep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  bloody 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king; 
and,  so,  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished 
by  him.  Show  those  things  you  found  about  her; 
those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her: 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle  ;  I  warrant 
you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  ho- 
nest man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthest  off 
you  could  have  been  to  him  ;  and  then  your  blood 
had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an 
ounce. 

j4ut.  Very  wisely ;  puppies !  \^Aside. 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel,  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  Tray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

U 


»iid  any  thing  tliat  is 

t/o.  We  are  but  p 

Jut.  A  lie;  you  ^ 

have„„lyi„g,  it  bee 

•hey  often  give  us  ,ol 

'<"  «  <v,th  stamped  o 

fore  they  do  not  give, 

L/o.  Your  worship 

oi>e,^lfyouhadnot  ti 


ner. 


■SteA  Arc  you  a  CO, 
Aut.  Whether  it  lik 
fiee"  thou  not  the  air 
'"g»?  hath  not  myg, 
<»urt;  receives  not  tffv 

Th 't '  J'°'  °"  thy 

thee  thy  business,  I  am 
f?"',""?«P-''-P«iand< 
""•nd  Ihee  to  open  tl,y  a 
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Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 
Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 
Shep.  I  know  not,  an't  like  you. 
C/o*  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant ; 
Biy,  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir ;  I  have  no  pheasant^  cock,  nor 
hca. 

Aut.  How  bless'd  are  we,  that  are  not  simple 
men  ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  FU  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 
Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical :  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there  ?  what's  i'the  fardel  ? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel^ 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king ;  and 
which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may 
come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 
Shep.  Why,  sir  ? 

Aut.  llie  king  is  not  at  the  palace :  he  is  goiie 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  pui^e  melancholy,  and  air 
himself:  For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  se* 
rious,  thou  must  know,  the  king  is  full  of  gridT. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir ;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let 
him  fly  ;  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he 
shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  die  heart  of 
monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 


the  sharjjest  too  cas_ 
Clo.  Has  tlic  old' 
aii't  like  you,  sir  ? 

jiut.  He  has  a  sc 
then,  'nointed  over 
of  a  wasp's  nest ;  th» 
ters  and  a  dram  dea 
aqua-vitae,  or  some  ot 
he  is,  and  in  the  hot 
claims,^  shall  he  be  st 
looking  with  a  soiithn 
is  to  behold  him  wit) 
what  talk  we  of  these 
lies  are  to  be  smiled  a) 
tal  r  Tell  me,  (for  you 
what  you  have  to  the  k 
considered,'  I'll  bring 
dcr  your  persons  lohis 
behalfs  ;  and,  if  it  be 
cfect  your  suits,  here  i 

Clo.  He  seems  to 
with  him,  give  him  go 
a  stubborn  bear,  yet  1 
gold :  show  the  inside 
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[>f  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado :  Remember  stoned, 
and  flayed  alive. 

Shep.  An  t  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have  :  Fll  make  it  as 
mooh  more ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn,  till 
[  bring  it  you. 

Aut.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

aiiep.  Ay,  sin 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety : — Are  yon  a 
party  in  this  business  ? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  case  be  a 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it* 

Aut.  O,  that's  the  case  of  the  sheplierd's  son  ^— 
Hang  him^  he*ll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort:  we  must  to  the 
king,  and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  must  know, 
'ti«  none  of  your  daughter,  nor  my  sister ;  we  are 
gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old 
man  does^  when  the  business  is  performed ;  and  re- 
main, as  he  says,  your  pawr\,  till  it  be  brought  you, 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.     Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  up-^ 
on  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  1  Jessed. 

Shep.  Lefs  before,  as  he  bids  us  :  he  was  provided 
to  do  u«  good. 

]^Exeimt  Shepherd  and  Clowru 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see,  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my 
fnoutli.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion; 
gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  mastejr 
good ;  which,  w1k>  knows  how  that  may  turn  back 
to  my  advancement  ?  I  will  bring  these  two  moles, 
these  blind  ones,  aboard  him  :  if  h^  think  it  flt  to 
shore  them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have 
to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me, 


^C£ff£T.Ski 

fitter  Leontes,  Cl 

'^''•''-  Sir,  you  ha» 
i  form'd 

W..chy„uhaven„,, 
M»re  penitence,  than 
Do,  as  fe  heavens  ha 

fc?"''.l>"  virtues,! 
My  blemishes  in  them 

J!  nat  heirless   tliaiK„ 

WythesJ:^.-^ 

Pall"      •*'  °""  °f- 
If»neby„„e,v„uwed, 
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Leon.  I  think  so.     KilFd ! 

She  I  kiird  ?  I  did  so :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as   in  my  thought :  Now,  good 

now. 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cko.  Not  at  all,  good  lady  : 

You    might  have   spoken  a  thousand  things   that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those, 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so. 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  dame ;  consider  little. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy, 
TTian  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well  ? 
What  holier,  than, — for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good, — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfiU'd  their  secret  purposes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle. 
That  king  Lfeontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shal)^ 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life. 
Did    perish    with  the    infant.      'Tis    your    coun- 
sel, 
My  lord  should  to  the  heayens  be  contrary, 


i 


ii«u  sqiiar  tl  me  to  tl 
I  might  have  look'd  i 
Have  taken  treasure  1 

Paul. 
More  rich,  for  what  t 

Leon. 
"No  more  such  wives  ; 
And  better  us'd,  wouh 
Again  possess  her  eorj 
(Where  we  oflencters  w 
Begin,  And  xvhy  to  we 

Paul. 
She  had  Just  cause. 

Leon.  She  I 

To  murder  hor  1  marri*. 

Paul. 
Were  I  tlie  ghost  that  v 
Her  eye  ;  and  teil  me,  : 
You  ehose  lier  :  tlien  I' 
Shou'd  rift''  to  hear  me  ; 
Sihould  be,  liemanber  J 

Leon. 
And  alt  eyes  else  dead  ( 
I'lt  have  no  wife,  Paulii 

Paul. 
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Leon.  Never,  Paulina :  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his 
oath. 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much, 

Paul.  Unless  another. 

As  like  Hcrmione  as  is  her  picture. 
Affront  his  eye/ 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  have  done. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will;  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen ;    she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former  ;  but  she  shall  be  such, 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance,  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
TTis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him»* 

'  Affront  his  <;ye.]  To  affront y  is  to  meet. 
VOL.  III.  S  S 


Is  colder  than  that  th 
^°'- mu  nol  ta  be  eq 
Flowdivith  her  bea, 
io  say,  y„„  1^,^  j^^^ 

T|;eoneIhaveahno»t 
JJe  other,  „he„  she  h 
Will  have  yourlonguc 
Wo^dsheb^inalec 
";  "'I professors  else: 

"f  •vhoshebulbidfol 
raul. 

Gent.  Women  ivill  1 

,More  worth  than  any  „ 

J*e  rarest  of  all  ,voi,e, 

Yourself,  assisted  »i,h  , 
'•""V^M'toouremb, 
H,  rt  LAjw/«r  CtioMi, 

%«^/  ""■"'  "!« 

Wc«'elofelJldre„,)seen 
Well  wth  this  lord;  the 
"e'X'cen  tlKir  births, 
.>?<"'•  PrV.l.„ 
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When  I  shall  sec  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfiirnish  me  of  reason, — ^They  are  come. 


Re-enter  Cleomenes,    with  Florizel,    Perdita, 

and  Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you  :  Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him  ;  and  speak  of  something  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.     Most  dearly  welcome ! 

^,v4^nd  your  fair  princess,  goddess ! — O,  alas ! 

.  I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do  !  and  then  I  lost 
(AH  mine  own  folly,)  the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  lite 

*  Once  more  to  look  upon. 

*  '    Flo.  By  hi3  command 
Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia  :  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend,' 
Can  send  his  brother  :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times,)  hath   something 

seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
.   Measurd,  to  look  upon  you  ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so,)  more  than  all  the  scepters. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother, 

•^ ihcU  a  hlng^  sX  friend ^"l    Atfrifnd,  p€rhap«  means,  at 

^frkndship. 

SS  2 
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(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee^ 

stir 
Afresh  mthin  me  ;  and  these  thy  offices^ 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness  ! — ^Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least,  ungentle,)  of  the  dreadful  Neptupe, 
To  greet  a  man,  i^ot  worth  her  pains ;  much  Ipss 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord,     • 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon.  Where  the  warlike  Sm^lus, 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  fear*d,  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Most  royal   sir,  from   thence  $   fix>m   him, 
whose  daughter 
His  tears  proicl^im'd  his,  }X3irting  with  her  :  thfpce 
(A    prosperous    south -firind    friendly,)    we    have 

cross'd. 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me. 
For  visiting  your  highness :  My  best  ti*ain 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  m^  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  against  whose  person^ 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  1  have  done  sin  : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  yopr  father's  hle8S*d> 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Sucn  goodly  things  as  you  ? 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That,  which  I  shall  report,  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me  : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son  ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off,) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where*s  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord.  Here  in  the  city ;  I  now  came  from  him : 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hast'ning,  (in  the  chase,  it  seeitis. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betrayed  me ; 

Whose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur*d  all  weathers. 

Lo7'd.  Lay't  so,  to  his  charge ; 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.  Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him  ;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.'     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  eartli ; 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak  : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deathi^  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father ! — 

'rtlte  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  r 

in  question.]  i.  e.  coayeFBation4 
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Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low  s  alike.* 

Leon.  My  lord^ 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's 
speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  :  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo,  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  she,  to  change  our  loves.— -*Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time' 
Than  I  do  now  :  with  thought  of  such  affections. 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things,  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I*d  beg  your  precious 
mistress. 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  t :  not  a  month 
Tore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — ^But  yoiir  petition 

[To  Florizsl. 

*  The  oddsjbr  high  and  low's  alihe.l  A  quibble  upon  the  ftilae 
dice  so  called. 

^  Remember  since  you  avo*d  no  more  to  time,  &c.]  Recollect  the 
period  when  you  were  of  ipy  age. 
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Is  yet  unanswer'd :  I  will  to  your  fether ; 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you :  upon  which  errand 
I  now, go  toward  him  ;  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make  :  Come,  good  my  lord. 

{^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

77ie  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Ant.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  your  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it :  whereupon,  ^fter  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanacd  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this, 
methought  I  heard  tlic  sheplierd  say,  he  found  the 
child. 

Aut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  busi- 
ness;— But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king, 
and  Camillo,  were  very  notes  of  admiration  :  they 
seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another*  to  tear 
the  cases  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  iu  their 
dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture ;  they 
looked,  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or 
one  destroyed  i  A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared 
in  them :  but  the  wisest  beholder,  tliat  knew  no 
more  but  seeing,  could  not  say,  if  the  importance 
were  joy,  or  sorrow:^  but  in  the  extremity  of  the 
one,  it  must  needs  be. 

*  ..  if  the  importance  tvere  jqt/^  qr  sorrow  .•]  Importance 
here  meaas,  the  thing  imported. 


.y 
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Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman^  that,  happily,  knows  mora: 
The  news,  Rogeix)  ? 

2  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires :  The  oracle  is 
fulfilled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  bal- 
lad-makers cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina^s  steward;  he  can 
dehvcr  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  this  news, 
which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
.verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion :  Has  the  king 
found  his  heir  ? 

3  Gent.  Most  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance :  that,  which  you  hear,  you'll  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  queen  Hermione : — her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it : — ^the  lietters  of  Antigonus,  fotmd  with 
it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  character : — the  ma- 
jesty of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother ; 
< — the  affection  of  nobleness,^  which  nature  shows 
^bove  her  breeding, — ^and  many  other  evidences, 
proclaim  her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's 
daughter.  Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two 
kings? 

2  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  1v;as 
to  be  s^n,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  and  in  such 
manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them ;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  ITiere  was 
casting  up  of  eyes,    holding  up  of  hands;    with 

^ the  affection  of^nobUncsSy'^  Affection  here  perhaps  means 

disposition  or  quality. 
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countenance  of  such  distraction^  that  they  were  to 
be  known  by  garment^  not  by  favour/  Our  kine, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  hii 
found  daughter ;  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
k>s6,  cries^  0>  thy  mother^  thy  mother !  then  asks 
Bohemia  forgiveness  ;  then  embraces  his  son-in-* 
law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with 
clippixig  her;^  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd^ 
which  stands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of 
many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  un- 
does description  to  do  it. 

2  Gtnt.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still ;  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  car  open :  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son ;  who  has  not  only 
his  innocence  (which  seems  much,)  to  justify  him^ 
but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings,  of  his,  diat  PaulinU 
knows. 

1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  bA* 
lowei*s  ? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  thetf 
master  s  death ;  and  in  tlie  view  of  the  shepherd : 
so  that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  expose 
the  child,  were  even  then  lost,  when  it  was  found. 
But,  O,  the  noble  combat,  that,  'twixt  joy  and  sor- 
rQW5  was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  de^ 
elined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  ;  another  elevated 
th^t  the  oracle  was  fulfilled :  She  lifled  the  princess 
from  the  earth  ;  and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as 
if  she  Would  pin  her  to  her  h^art,  that  she  might  no 
more  be  in  danger  of  losing* 


•favour.']  i.  e.  countenance,  features. 
jwith  clipping  her  ^"^  i,e.  embfacifigJier. 

9 


how  attentivcness  w 
one  sign  of  dolour 
alas  .'  I  would  fain  ! 
my  heart  wept  blood 
changed  colour ;  so 
mil  the  world  could  1 
universal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they 
3  Gent.  No  :    the 

ther's  statue,  which  i; 
a  piece  many  years  in 
formed  by  that  rare  I 
who,  had  he  himself* 
into  his  work,  would  1 
so  perfectly  he  is  her  i 
haul  done  Hermione 
speak  to  her,  and  stan 
with  all  greediness  of 
there  they  intend  to  si 

2  Gent.  1  thought, 
there  in  hand  ;  for  she 
a  day,  ever  since  the 
that  removed  house, 
our  company  piece  the 

1  Gfi»f    ^»'^- 
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grace  will  be  bom :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty 
to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

{^E.vetwt  Gentlemen. 
Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  tlie prince; 
told  him,  I  heard  him  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  tiijie,  over-fond  of 
the  shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,) 
who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and  himself  littlf 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  mys- 
tery remained  undiscovered.  But  *tis  all  one  to 
me ;  tor  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret, 
it  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  dii*- 
credits. 


Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  api^earing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children ; 
but  thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
bom. 

Clo.  You  ai'e  well  met,  sir :  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
bom :  See  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them 
not)  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born:  you 
were  best  say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom. 
Give  me  the  lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not 
now  a  gentleman  born. 

suppose,  only  to  spare  his  own  labour  that  the  poet  put  this  whofo 
ncene  into  narrative,  for  though  part  of  the  transaction  was  alreadj 
known  to  the  audience,  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be  shown 
again,  yet  the  two  kings  might  have  met  upon  the  sta^e,  and, 
^er  the  examination  of  the  old  Shepherd,  the  young  lady  might 
Aave  been  recognised  in  sight  of  the  spectators.    Joiursop. 
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Aut.  I  know^  you  are  now^  sir^  a  genUemaa 
bom. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  ha'^e  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Skep.  And  so  have  I^  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have : — but  I  was  a  gentleman  boni 
before  my  &ther :  for  the  king^s  son  took  me  by 
the  hand^  and  called  me^  brother ;  and  then  th^ 
two  kings  called  my  father^  brother ;  and  th^ti  die 
pnoice,  my  brother^  and  the  princess,  my  sister, 
called  my  &ther,  father ;  and  so  we  wept :  and  there 
was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Skep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Ch.  Ay ;  or  else  *twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
master. 

Skep.  'Pr'ythee,  son,  do ;  fw  we  must  be  gentle^ 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo,  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  r 

Aui.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to  tbtf 
prince,  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  feUow  as  any  is  in 
Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swesur  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman? 
Let  bocHTs  and  franklins  say  it/  1*11  swear  it. 

S/iep.  How  if  it  be  &lse,  S0191  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  4  ;troe  gieiitlemw 
may  swear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  : — ^And  FU 
swear  to  the  prince^  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy 
bands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I 
know,  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  handstand  tfaaC 

a  man  tbcvt%mUlmn^'  but  not  9fg$ntieman% 
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thou  wilt  be  drunk ;  but  I'll  swear  it :  and  I  would, 
thou  would'st  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

jiut.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow : 
If  I  do  not  wonder,  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trast  me  not. — Hark ! 
the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  goii 
to  see  the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us :  we'l 
be  thy  good  masters.  [^Ej:eunt. 


SCENE  HI. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  Paulina's  House. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Florizel,  Perdita, 
Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  com- 
fort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  ! 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  services. 
You  have  paid  home :  but  that  you  have  vouchsaf  d 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  tlicse  your  con- 
tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  i)oor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless. 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
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Excels  whatever  yet  you  looked  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  thei*efore  I  keep  it 
Lonely^  apart :  But  here  it  is  :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock*d  death :  behold ;  and  say,  'tis  well. 
[Paulina  undraws  a  Curtain^  and  discovtn  a 
statue. 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder :  But  yet  speak  ; — first,  you,  my  liege 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leoau  Her  natural  posture  I— 

Chide  me,  dear  stone ;  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Ilermione  :  or,  i-ather,  thou  art  she. 
In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  tender. 
As  iniancy,  and  grace. — ^But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled  ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands)  when  first  I  vvoo'd  her ! 
I  am  asham'd :  Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? — O,  royal  piece. 
There's  magick  in  thy  majesty  ;  which  has 
My  evils  conjur  d  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits. 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave ; 

And  do  not  say,  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  que^n,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours,  to  kiss. 
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Paul.  O,  patience : 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixM,  the  colour  s 
Not  dry. 

Canu  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid 
on; 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers,  dry  :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kiird  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Pear  my  brother. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  ha 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought,  tlie  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought^  you  (for  the  stone  is 

mine,) 
rd  not  have  show'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  sliall  you  gaze  on  t ;  lest  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon,  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  alroady— 
What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  r— See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem,   it  breath'd  ?  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't,* 

*  —  wrought  — ]  i.  e.  worked,  agitated. 

^  The  fixure  of  her  tyt  /ms  motion  in'^,]  The  xneaoing  is,. 
tliough  the  eye  be  fixed,  [as  the  eye  of  a  statue  always  is,]  yet  It* 
seems  to  have  motion  in  it :  that  tremulous  motion,  which  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  eye  of  a  living  person,  how  much  soever  one  en- 
tieavour4ofix  k. 


Paul.  I  am  sorrj' 
but 
I  could  afflict  you  fi 

Leon.    - 
For  this  affliction  ha; 
As  any  cordial  comfc 
There  is  an  air  come 

zel 
Couhl  ever  yet  cut  bri 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  C 

TTie  ruddiness  uj^n  hi 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  k 
With  oily  painting  :  SI 

Leon.  No,  not  these 

Per. 
Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Quit  presently  the  cha] 
For  more  amazement : 
I'll  make  the  statue  mo 
And  take  you  by  the  h 
(Which  1  protest  again 
By  wicked  powers. 
Leon.  '"^ 
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I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requii'd. 

You  do  awake  your  feith  :  Tlien,  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those,  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Musick  ;  awake  her  :  strike. — 

[^Mustek. 
T^s  time  ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  moi-e :  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up :  stir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — rYou  perceive,  she  stirs ; 

[Hermione  comes  down  from  the  Pedestal. 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as. 
You  hear,  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double ;  Nay,  present  your  hand  2 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd   her;  now,   in 

age. 
Is  she  become  the  suitCM*. 

Leon.  O,  she's  warm !  [Embracing  her. 

If  this  be  magick,  let  it  be  an  art 

Lawful  as  eating. 

.0 

Pol.  She  embraces  him.  ' 

Cam.  She  han^  about  his  neck  ; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,   and   mak't  manifest    where  she  has 
livy. 
Or,  how  stol'n  from  the  dead  ? 

Paul.  That  she  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  he  hpoted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  appears,  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while.— 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  \  kneel, 
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And  pray  your  mother's  blessing.— Tum^  good  li^i 
Our  rerdita  is  found. 

[Presenting  Perbita,  who  kneels  to  Hermioke, 

Her.  You  gods^  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head !— Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where  hast  th<Mi  been  preserved  ?  where  liv  d  ?  bow 

found 
Thy  fother  s  court  ?  lor  t^ou  dbalt  hear,  that  I^«^ 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Grave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  presenr'd 
Myself,  to  see  the  issue. 

Paui*  There's  time  enough  for  that  i 

jLest  they  desire,  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relaticHUn^^jrO  together. 
You  precious  winners  all  ;^  your  exultation 
Partdce  to  every  one.**    I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough ;  aad  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  ag^iii> 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina ; 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife  :  this  is  a  matdb. 
And  made  between'^  by  vows.    Thou  hast  found 

piine; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd  ;  for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have,  in  vain,  said  mat^ 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave:  I'll  not  aeek  Bmt 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  hi|^  tnind,)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband  :r-Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand :  whose  worth,  and  ho- 
nesty, 

0 

^  You  precious  winners  all  ;'\  Y«u  who  b^  ibis  disooTery  harf 

fained  what  you  desired,  may  join  b  fesj^vity,  in  which  I,  who 
ave  lost  what  never  can  be  recp^ered,  ean  iM^pe  no  pait. 

^ yowr  exuUatkm 

Pfirtake  to  ev^  one*']    jf^arfakehfiie  odsos  fartidpaUm 
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Is  richly  noted  ;  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let's  from  this  pkce.— - 
What  ? — Look  upon  my  brother  :— both  your  par- 
dons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.— -This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina^ 
Lead  us  from  hence  ;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Performed  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd ;    Hastily  lead  away. 

'  This  play,  ta  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes,  is,  with  all  its 
absurdities,  very  entertaining.  The  character  of  Autolycus  k 
naturally  conceived^  and  stroi^ly  represented.    Johnsov. 
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